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System Improved 


To Offset Refund 
Of Internal Taxes 


Total Collections for 11- 
Year Period Are An- 
nounced as $35,262,- 
635,711.66. 


Mr. Blair Submits 
Preliminary Report 


Amount for Last Fiscal Year 
Declared to Show 
Gain of $29,683.,- 
237.72. 


The Department of the Treasury has 
collected a total of $35,262,635,711.66 in 
internal taxes in the last 11 years and 
has found that only 2.2 per cent of the 
aggregate collections were illegally as- 
sessed according to a preliminary state- 
ment of revenue collections for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1927, submitted 
to the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, August 28 by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, David H. 
Blair. 

Mr. Blair’s statement gave the of- 
ficial total of collections-for the last fis- 
cal year at $2,865,683,129.91, or $29,- 
683,237.72 greater than the collections 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. | 
Refunds in the fiscal year, 1927, were | 
announced as $103,858,687.78. | 

Ratio of Refunds. | 

Mr. Blair referred to the ratio of re- 
funds to collections as “interesting to 
note” and said that in the'11 years which 
cover the perioc of war taxes and the 
higher levels since the World War ended 
the refunds, inclading those of the fiscal 
year, 1927, totaled $793,410,776.10. The 
system of recanvassing returns through. 
audits in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, however, offset the refunds approxi- 
mately five to one according to the state- 
ment which showed that additional as- 
sessments and office and field audits chad | 
resulted in collections amounting to $3,- | 
599.730.988 in the il-year period. Re- 
funds, therefore, amounted to about 2.2 
per cent of the extra collections in the | 
period covered. 

Yield of Income Tax. 

Income taxes yielded $2,219,952,443.72 
in the fiscal year, 1927, the statement 
showed. Collections for the preceding 
vear in income amounted to $1,974,- 
104,141.33. From  wmiscellaneous® tax | 
sources, the statement said, the govern- 
ment derived revenues aggregating $645,- 
730,686.19 in the fiscal year, 1927, while 
in the preceding fiscal year the miscel- 
laneous collections were $861,895,750.86, 
attention being called to the reduction 
in some of the taxes made by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 which was not fully 
operative throughout the whole year end- 
ing June 30, 1926. ; = 

Following is the full text of Mr. Blair’s 
statement: : ‘ 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the 
following preliminary statement relating 
to the collection of internal revenue for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927: 

The total collections of internal reve- 
nue from all sources for the fiscal years 
1927 and 1926 were as follows: 

$2,865,683,129.91 
2,835,999,892.19 





Increase $29,683,237.72 
Provisions Unchanged. 

The income-tax provisions of the reve- 
nue act of 1926, in effect during the fis- 
cal year 1927, were the same as pre- 
vailed during the last half of the fiscai 
year 1926 with the exception that there 
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New Maps of Oil 
Fields Are Issued | 


Names and Locations of Pools | 
and “Wildeat” Wells Are 
Indicated. 


New editions of maps of the oil and 
gas fields of Oklahoma and Texas, char- | 
acterized as being “chief contributors to 
the pyesent overproduction” problem in | 
the coutnry, were announced by the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of Interior, 
on August 27. 

Names and locations of new pools and 
the location of many new “wildcat” wells 
are shown on the map, the survey said, 
but developments are so rapid in this 
region that even at the time, of publica- 
tion the maps are not strictly up to date. 

The ful! text of the statement follows: 

The Department of the Interior an- 
nounces the publication by the Geologi- 
cal Survey of new editions of its maps 
of the oil and gas fields of Oklahoma and 
Texas. Increased oputput of oil in these 
States is the chief contributor to the 
present overproduction in the country as 
a whole and the consequent low prices. 
During the first six months of 1927 more 
than 438,000,000 barrels of petroleum 
was produced in the United States, an 
increase of 18 per cent over the output 
in the corresponding peiod of last year, 
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Shortage In Supply of Rural 


Standards f or Certificates to Teach Are 
Raised in Most States. 


The supply of teachers for rural com- 
munities in the United States is no 
longer a serious problem, the Chief of 
the Division of Rural Education, Bureau 
of Education, Katherine M. Cook, stated 
on August 27. 

All but a few States have overcome 
shortages in recent years, she said. 
The consistent rise In requirements for 
certificates continues according to Mrs. 
Cook. She stated that where standards 
for teaching certificates are low, salaries 
are correspondingly low, and shortages, 
consequently, are more prevalent. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Statewide studies of rural teaching 
personnel, including qualifications, sal- 
ary, and tenure, have been made during 
the biennium in several States, among 





Are Ordered to Stop 


Misrepresentations 


Federal Trade Commission 
Charges False Claims Were 
Made to Promote Sales 
of Stock to Public. 


The issuance of cease and desist orders | 


>| 


to eight promoters of alleged “blue sky’ 
oil enterprises in Texas was announced 
en August 27 by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Misleading statements as to the meth- 
ods of financing, false claims as to owner- 


them Alabama, Connecticut, North Caro- 


lina, Georgia, Ohio, Massachusetts, South | 


Carolina, Vermont. Among other things, 


these studies throw considerable light on | 


replacements annuall called for in differ- 
ent types of schools (as rurel, urban; 
elementary, secondary, etc.) and facili- 
ties offered which provide standard prep- 
aration for such service. Several have 
disclosed facts concerning the high per- 
centage of replacements annually called 
for in rural teaching positions and the 
inadequacy of existing facilities for 
training enough eligibles to fill them. 
Whenever the facts may reasonably be 
expected to lead to efforts to remedy the 
situation, rural schools should profit by 
these disclosures. 

9 
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Tentative F igures 
For Postal Budget 


- | 
Are Given Approval 
aaa aad | essary for the Geological Survey to drill ; 
the syst core test on a site that was not | 


Estimated at Slightly Over 


$750,000,000 for Fiscal 
Year Beginning in 


1928. 


Tentative figures compiled by the Post 


| Office Department indicated that the cost 
| of running the entire postal system for 
| the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1928, 
| will slightly exceed $750,000,000, the De- 
| partment announced orally August Fi. | 


ship of producing wells, deception in re- | 


gard to dividends being paid to stock- 
holders, and other misrepresentations, 
are charged against the promoters by the 
Commission. 
had listed 10,000,000 
value of 10 cents each. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Commission follows: 


shares at a par 


The Department, it 


| sought to increase this amount by at 


least $11,000,000. The Postmaster Gen- 


| eral, Harry S. New, however, has been 


| the request 


Following closely its resolution calling | 


for 


an investigation of so-called “blue | 


sky” securities, the Federal Trace Com- | 


cease and desist orders to 
of oil propositions in Texas, all charged 
with various misrepresentations in their 
dealings with the public 

The eight companies involved are: 

Henry H. Hoffman and others, of 
Houston, Texas; J. H. Crites and others, 
of Fort Worth, Texas; Roller Oil & Re- 
fining Co., and others, of Mexia, Texas; 
Dispatch Petroleum Company and others, 


; and others, of Chicago, Ill.; Perryman 


Investment Company, of Houston, Texas; 
Mid-American Oil & Refining Company, 


| os 4 a 
mission announces the issuance of eight | 
promoters | 


. © | directed by the Bureau of the Budget } 
One venture, it was said, | 


that in view of the economy program 
of President Coolidge this additional 
amount will not be allowed. 
of the President has -Te- 
sulted in a general “paring” down of 
estimates of postal expenditures by the 
various division chiefs in the Depart- 
ment and in the field. A reduction of 
$11,000,000 in estimated expenditures will 
be spread out among the various units 


| in the service, it was asserted. The work 


is being supervised by William E. Buf- 
fington, Comptroller of the Post Office 
Department, it was announced. The ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1927 
amounted to $738,805,303. 

The statement was made on behalf of 
the Department that the task of fore- 


; | casting possible expenditures in the serv- 
of Wichita Falls, Texas; S. F. Shepard | 


ice was a difficult task. The rapid ex- 


| pansion of the air mail service, which 


and others, of Fort Worth, Texas; and | 


Right Way Royalty Syndicate, of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
Misleading statements as to the meth- 


ship of large producing wells in 


will require a large appropriation during 
the fiscal year 1928-1929, was cited as 
an example. New routes with no infor- 
mation at hand that would indicate the 


| possible business that is to be carried by 


: ; . | airplane has made it impossible for the 
ods of financing, false claims of owner- | 


the | 


heart of the proven fields and of paying | 
big dividends to purchasers of stock were | 


sion’s reports show. Some projects were 
in the form of syndicates consisting of 
a number of companies whose 


| torates interlocked. 


Typical Cases Listed. 
The prospectuses and advertising 
copy of-one of the companies sought to 
induce buyers to purchase by using 


| statements to the effect that a well pro- 


ducing 5,000 barrels of oil daily was one 
of the company’s properties. The com- 
pany claimed to own a large lease only 
a few hundred feet from “big gushers,” 
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direc-- | : r 
' | operating costs. The Department, it was 


generally made by these companies in | 


eir advertising literature, the commis- | : : ; ‘ 
_ s forecasting expenditures in the postal 


| 


Department to estimate accurately just 
how much financial assistance this 
branch of the service will need. 
Numerous other instances were cited 
by the Department of the difficulties in 


service, since it has no way to tell just 
what receipts will be received to set-off 


said, had hoped to secure at least $768,- 


000,000, but in deference to the wishes | 
of the President, the Department is plan- | 
estimated | 


ning to reduc@ its original 
costs to about $750,000,000. 
The Department also announced that 
the audited expenditures and receipts 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
have not as yet been completed. The 
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Tables Prepared on Properties of Steam 
To Obtain Precision in Power Generation 


Older Figures Found to Be Inaccurate and Nearly Useless 


For Calculations on Higher Pressures. 


Tabular statistics on the properties of | 


eration by steam, are being prepared by 
the Heat and Power Division of the Bu- 


: : : ' chanical Engineers begun in 1924. 
steam, of great importance in power gen- | chanical Enginee gv 


program of the American Society of Me- | 


The 
work was divided among: three institu- 


| tions, the Bureau, Harvard, and the Mas- 


reau of Standards under the direction of | 


the Division Chief, Dr. H. C. Dickinson. 
“The only available tables,” Dr. Dick- 


; to determine 


inson said, “were compiled two years ago | 


and are not absolutely correct for the 
pressures within their range. For the 
higher pressures common today they are 
virtually useless. 


Precise measurements 


and allowances are impossible and con- ; 
sequently there is a large gegree of waste | 
| year. 


and lost power. From the point of view 


of efficiency and economy, the new tables | 
will be invaluable and will not have to | 


be redetermined.” 

Nathan S. Osborne, physicist in charge 
of the work, stated orally August 27 
that the Bureau of Standards is redeter- 
mining the amount of energy in one heat 
unit and measuring the heat content of 
water and the latent heat of vaporization 


up to as high a pr-ssure as possible— | 


probably 1,200 pounds. 


The work is be- | 


sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


how 


. ! 
vas explained, | : . C 
was expla 9 | of the Interior and of Commerce. 


Accordingly, | 


The } 
Harvard Engineering School, which was | 
much heat was re- | 








quired to superheat one pound of steam , 


various amounts, has finished its work. 


The Bureau of Standards and the Massa- | 
| chusetts Institute of Technology, which | 


is determining the saturation tempera- 
tures and volumes of one pound of steam 
at various pressures and superheats, will 
probably complete their work within a 

“The purpose of the program,” 
Osborne said, “is to settle authoritatively 


Mr. | 


standard tables of the properties of | 


steam. At present the three authorities 


on the specific volume and total heat of | 


steam all differ. With the growth of the 
power industry, the need of exact tables 
has correspondingly increased. Tables 
are now being prepared which will give 


engineers trustworthy data for high pres- 


sures and temperatures as well as for 


ang done as part of the steam research | the lower yapges.” 


————— - 
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Drilling Reveals 


In New Mexico 


Fifty Layers With Content 
Above 2 Per Cent Encoun- 
tered in First Core 


Test. 


Hope to Find Deposits 
Of Commercial Value 


Geological Survey Says Results | 


Are Encouraging and 
Favors Work on More 
Promising Sites. 


Results of the Gevernment’s first test 
under the Federal Potash Act, made in 
New Mexico, are “encouraging,” al- 
though the beds encounteted are prob- 


ably not of present commercial value, | 
the Department of the Interior stated 


on August 27. af 
Because of the restrictive language 
of the Act, it was stated, it was nec- 


its first choice “or even the fifth choice.” 
For that reason, according to the Depart- 
ment, it is surprising that results so 
favorable were obtained. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


The results of the first Government 


test made under the Federal potash act | 


are both interesting and encouraging, al- 
though the beds en ountered are prob- 
ably not rich enough to have present 
commercial value. 
Departments Cooperate. 
Under the terms of the act, the tests, 


which take the form of core drilling, are | 


made cooperatively by the Departments 


Geological Survey, representing the De- 
partmént of the Interior, selects drilling 
sites, studies and analyzes the cores, and 
reports the results of the investigation. 


| The Bureau of Mines, representing the 
Department of Commerce, negotiates the 


necessary eontracts eon cts—the drill 
ing operations, and delivers the cores to 
the Geological Survey. 


The first core test was made on public | 


land in the northwest %4 sec. 13, T. 17 S., 
R. 31 E., Eddy County, New Mexico. The 


| site was not the first choice of the Geo- | 
| logical Survey or even ; 
The restrictive language of the act under | 


...e fifth choice. 


which the well was drilled required that 
all lessees or owners of lands or of min- 
eral rights within a radius of one mile 
of any proposed sight must sign con- 
tracts of agreement to reimburse the 
Government for the costs of exploration 
before any work could be started. No 


[Continued on Pag: 5, Column 7.] 


Labor Supply Found 
Adequate for Harvest 


Employment Service Aids in 
Orderly Distribution of 
Men in Wheat Belt. 


The present supply of labor for the 


harvesting of this year’s wheat crop is | 


sufficient to meet all the requirements, 


according to a statement of the Director | 


General of the United States Employ- 


ment Service, Francis I. Jones, made pub- | 
He reviewed the activ- | 
ities of the service in supplying harvest | 


lic on August 27. 


labor. 

The Director General also pointed out 
that during the fiscal year ended June 30 
nearly 2,000,000 men and women were 
placed in jobs through the cooperation 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice with the various State and municipal 
employment bureaus, 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor is now 
engaged in one of its major tasks—sup- 
plying adequate labor for the harvest- 
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Smithsonian Institution Issues 
International Weather Records 


Meteorological Observations Covering the 


World Are Published. 


Meteorological observations covering 


the world have been assembled and just | 


published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
according to an announcement made by 


the Institution on August 28, This work, | 
will take the art of | 


it was declared, 
weather forecasting out of the realm of 


speculation and give it the classification | 
of science, since never before has the | 
meteorologist had the benefit of observa- | 


tions other than those relegated to a 
small part of the earth’s surface. 

The announcement by the Institution 
follows in full text: 


How is the weather of America re- | 
lated to that of Europe, of Asia, of | 
What periodic tides hold sway | 

do these | 


Africa? 
in our atmosphere? Where 
tides originate and how do they act? 


How is the weather of the earth in- 
fluenced by changes in solar heat and 
light and by the spots and faculae visible 
on the sun? In an effort to provide the 
raw material from which to carve an- 
swers to such important questions as 
these, a group of the foremost meteor- 
ologists of the world, under the leader- 
ship of an American, Mr. H. H. Clayton, 
began in 1923 to gather weather records 
from all quarters of the globe. Now, 
with the aid of a grant from Mr. John 
A. Roebling of New Jersey, the Smith- 
sonian Institution has just published the 
results of their labors. 
Data From 387 Stations. 

In this volume, which is perhaps the 

most important publication in the physi- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 





| Conference in Paris Will 


Discuss Touring Problems 


Touring problems will be discussed ! 


at the 1927 assembly of the Central 


| Council of International Touring to be 
held in Paris beginning October 14, the | 


Department of Commerce is advised by 
the Automotive Trade Commissioner to 
Europe, H. H. Kelly. The council is a 
semi-diplomatic organization of Euro- 
pean countries. 


The full text of the report follows: 


The Central Council of International | 


| Telephone Service 
With Belgium to Be 
Open Within Month 


Department of Commerce Is 
Advised Agreement Is 
Reached to Handle 
Traffic. 


Touring, the semi-diplomatic organiza- | 


tion composed of European countries, 


will hold its 1927 assembly in Paris, | 


France, beginning Octeber 14. 

Among the subjects listed for discus- 
sion are pulication of an international 
atlas of European highways, collabora- 
tion of European countries in touring 


| propaganda in the United States and 
The | 


South America, tourist insurance, uni- 
fication or ablition of daylight saving 
time in Europe, statistics of the move- 
ment of foreigners in various countries, 
etc. 


‘ 


Thirty-five Governors 


Favor Roof Marking | 


Secretary Hoover’s Plan to 
Aid Air Pilots Receives 
Approval. 


Favorable replies have been received 
from Governors of 35 States in response 
to a letter recently addressed to all the 
States by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, urging cooperation by 
local communities on the question of 
roof-marking as an identification aid to 
military and commercial air pilots, it 
was stated orally August 26 by the 
Chief of the Aeronautics Information 
Division, Maj. E. Jones. 

“Every reply has shown enthusiastic 
cooperation, and the proposal has been 
given wide publicity,” Major Jones said. 
“The Governors are calling the sugges- 
tion to the attention of the individual 
Chambers of Commerce in the respec- 
tive States, who will in turn take the 
matter up with the business organiza- 
tions in the communities. 
cases we have been communicated with 
directly by business concerns and local 


organizations expressing their desire to | 


help and 


tion.” 


requesting further informa- 


“Within the next five or six days,” 
said Major Jones, “Information Bulletin 
No. 38, containing directions. on how 
roofs should be marked, will be 
tributed directly from this office to every 
Chamber of Commerce in the United 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.]} 


City’s Right to Sell 
Gasoline Challenged 


Brief Filed in Supreme Court 
Questions Authority to Use 
Taxes for Business. 

The Supreme Court of the United 


States has been presented with the ques- 
tion as to whether, under the due process 


of law clause of the Fourteenth Amend- | 


ment to the Federal Constitution, it is 
competent for a city to engage in the 
business of selling, in competition with 
its own citizens, gasoline and oil at cost 
to its inhabitants, using and expending 
therefor public property and public money 
raised by taxation. 

This question is raised in the case of 
the Standard Oil Company and Claude E. 
Shamp v. City of Lincoln, et al, in error 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Nebraska, in which a brief for the plain- 
tiff in error has been just filed in the 
office of the Supreme Court. 

In the court below, the plaintiffs 


claimed, according to the brief, that a j 


statute of the State of Nebraska, to-wit, 
Section 13-B of the charter of the de- 
fendant City of Lincoln authorizing and 
empowering the city “to engage in the 


In many ; 


dis- | 


Belgium-United States telephone serv- 
| ice will be inaugurated within a month, 


eT" 


i the Department of Commerce is advised | 


by the Assistant Commercial Attache at 
| Brussels, Leigh W. Hunt, the Depart- 
ment has just announced. 
The report follows in full text: 
Telephone service between the United 


inagurated within a month. 


| service between Great Britain and the 
United States, the Belgium Government 
has followed the development of trans- 
Atlantic telephone service with great in- 
terest. An agreement has been concluded 
recently in the British telephone service 
which will allow telephone communica- 
tions between Belgium and the United 
States over the British-American lines. 

No announcement has been made yet 
as to the cost of such service, but rates 
will probably be in the neighborhood of 
500 Belgian frances per minute (about 
$20) with a minimum of three minutes. 
Communications may be made from any 
point in Belgium with Brussels, from 
where the message is carried to London 
over the Brussels-Ghent-La Panne-Lon- 
don route and from London to the 
United States by trans-Atlantic wireless 
| telephone. 


Loss of Animal Life 
Heavy in Flood Area 





Department of Agriculture 


Prepares Estimates Cover- 
ing Mississippi Valley. 


More than 225,000 head of hérses, 
mules, cattle, swine and over 1,300,000 
poultry were lost in the Mississippi 
River flood area which covered 4,417,500 


acres in 124 counties or parishes as a | 
and perhaps would make a trip to the 


| result of ievee breaks and swollen local 
; Streams during May, June and July, ac- 
| cording to a summary of estimates of 
the Mississippi flood area just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

Livestock losses included 25,325 head 
of horses and mules; 50,490 head of cat- 
tle; 148,110 head of swine; 1,300 head of 
sheep, and 1,276,570 poultry, 

Reports from crop estimators show 
that cotton was grown on about 2,600,- 


on about 1,100,000 acres; hay on about 
| 360,000 acres; and other crops combined 
| on about 370,000 acres. 


| how much of the flooded area was re- 
planted this year, inasmuch as subse- 
quent crop reports from estimators in 
the various counties cover both the 
| flooded and nonflooded acreage. At the 





height of the flood, a special survey | 
showed that farmers intended to plant | 


1,351,400 acres of corn in the flooded 
area this year; 447,300 acres of hay, and 
2,044,600 acres of other crops including 
cotton, but secondary floods in many in- 
stances interfered with carrying out 
these intentions. 

The flooded area in Arkansas is placed 
at 1,838,400 acres; Louisiana 1,112,200 
acres; Mississippi 861,000 acres; Missouri 
359,000 acres; Tennessee 195,000 acres, 
and Kentucky 50,000 acres. Arkansas 
lost 9,250 head of horses and mules: 
7,100 head were lost in Louisiana; 7,375 
in Mississippi; 1,000 in Missouri, and 600 
| in Tennessee. 
| Cattle losses in Arkansas were 21,- 
060 head; 19,630 head were lost in Louisi- 
ana; 9,000 in Misissippi, and 800 in Ten- 
nessee, Of swine, 66,590 were lost in 
Arkansas; 55,930 in Louisiana; 22,690 
in Missouri, and 2,900 in Tennessee. Poul- 
try losses totaled 525,440 in Arkansas; 
487,830 in Louisiana, and 263,300 in Mis- 





(Coutinugd am Feee So Colum Sd oe § Souri 


al 


000 acres of the flooded area in 1926; corn 


No estimates are available to show | 


O preserve, to inform and to per- 
petuate the sources and direct 
in their most effective channels the 
streams which contribute to the pub- 
tic weal is the purpose for which 
government was instituted.” 


—John Quincy Adams. 


President of the United States, 





1825—1829, 
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American Planes 
Equal European, 
States Mr. Davis 


Secretary of War Says Devel. 
opment of Commercial Air. 
craft in United States 

Well Advanced. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


France and England 
Leading in Airports 


Particularly Impressed With Le 
Bourget Field, He Declares 


Upon Return from 
Trip Abroad. 


The United States is at least the equal 
of Europe in the development of commer. 
cial aircraft, but it lags behind France 
and England in the establishment of air. 
ports, the Secretary of War, Dwight F, 
Davis declared in an oral statement on 
August 27. Secretary Davis has just re. 
turned from a vacation in Europe, and 
was at his desk on August 27 for the 
first time since July 8. 

There may be more airplanes in Eu- 
rope, Mr. Davis explained, but fine types 
are being developed in this country. As 
the result of the successful transoceanic 
flights by Americans in American ma- 
chines, Europe regards the United States 
well advanced in aviation. 


French Field Impressive. 
Secretary Davis stated that he was 
impressed with Le Bourget Field, Paris, 
where Col. Charles A, Lindbergh landed 


; on his trans-Atlantic nonstop flight. His 


study of activities at this place led him 
to believe that France was further ad- 


| vanced in commercial aviation than was 
| the United States, 


States and Belgium is expected to be | 
| at Croyden, was similar to Le Bourget, 
Since the establishment of telephone | 


He also was in. 
fornted that England’s largest airport, 


At Le Bourget, Secretary Davis said 
that on an average of 30 planes arrived 
or took off each day. The facilities at 
the port, he said, were ideal. One of the 
large contributing factors in the devel« 
opment of commercial aviation in France, 
according to the Secretary, was the sub. 
sidy provided by the Government for 
commercial aviation. 

Because of the totally different geo 
graphical situation existing in Europe 
and the United States, Secretary Davis 
said it was his opinion that the United 
States would never have the same com. 
mercial airport situation as exists 
abroad. Le Bourget, for example, he 
said, is the principal airport of France, 
and because of its central location is a 
customs airport from other countries, 
Conversely, the United States could 
never have one central airport, but must 


| have several in various sections of the 


country. 
Forecasting System Good. 
Secretary Davis also commended the 


| manner of dissemnating aeronautical 


| 
} 


| 


| 


| 





weather information employed in France, 
Forecasts of weather and wind velocities 
are made every two hours, he declared, 
enabling aviators to choose the proper 
lanes in which to travel, a practice gen- 
erally decreasing the possibility of forced 
landings due to adverse weather. 

Mr. Davis announced that he intended 
immediately to make a study of the flood 
control of the Mississippi River basin, 
He said that he would review the data 
already drafted by the Mississippi River 
Commission and the Army Engineers, 


South to get first hand information op, 
the developments. 


There are 124 civilian and 32 Army 


| enginers collaborating in the prepara. 


tion of recommendations for the flood 
control of the Misissippi, the Secretary 
stated. They are endeavoring to come 
plete their report in time for presentation 
to Congress in December with a view of 
obtaining immediate action on a definite 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


‘Standards for Rosin 


Adopted in France 


American System of Gradi 
Accepted as Official by 
Trade, 


France has adopted the American 
rosin standards, the Department of Agrie 
culture announced August 27. The 
statement in full text follows: 

The French trade has adopted ag 
official for French rosin‘the color value 
and nomenclature of the United Stateg 
rosin standards from B to WW, inclu 
sive, according to a report by Dr. F, F, 
Meitch, in charge of naval stores control, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Until recently the naval stores trade 
in France has been without definite and 
permanent standards for rosin. Thro 
cooperation and correspondence with G, 
Dupont, director of Pine Institute, of 
France, and as a result of placing a seg 
of the United States rosin standards iq 
the hands of the American consul at 
Bordeaux,» France, agreement on these 
standards has been reached by the - 
American and French naval stores ine 
dustries laying the foundation for 


beruational standards {ay yogipe 





ae 
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‘Application of Policy to Coordinat 


Functions of Services 
Enumerated in Report 


Principles Are Laid Down for 
Participation of Forces in 
All Situations. 


The policies and principles gov- 
erning the coordination of the activi- 
ties of the Army and Navy during 
times of emergency have just been 
nade public in a report of the Joint 
Board on Joint Action of the Army 
and Navy, which has been approved 
by the Secretary of War, Dwight Ps 
Davis, and Secretary of the Navy, 
Curtis D. Wilbur. 

The report also defines the fune- 
Zions of the two services, including 
the Marine Corps, in times of peace. 
Joint operations, according to the 
report, are to be carried on either 
ander the principle of paramount in- 
terest or under the prinicple of unity 
of command. 

The publication of the full text 
of the report, including an intro- 
duction by the Secretaries of War 

+ and Navy, was begun in the issue 
of August 27, and is continued as 
follows: 

Ghapte IV. Further consideration as 
to joint operations: 
EL Contents. scl 

1. The preceding chapters have laid | 
down the “Policy as to Respective F unc- 
tions of the Army and the Navy, “The 
Coordination of Operations of the Army 
and Navy,” and “The Functions of the 
Army and the Navy Air Components. 
tion of the preceding chapters to specific 
This chapter is devoted to the applica- 
tion of the preceding chapters to specific 
joint operations and to an enumeration 
of the tasks of the Army and of the 
Wavy under the several types of joint 
operations. 7 : 

II. Types of Operations Requiring Coor- 
dination. 

2. Coordination in the employment of 
the Army and the Navy required in in- 
dependent operations of a special char- 
acter and in all classes of joint opera- 
tions. 

(a) Independent operations.—Inde- 
pendent operations of forces of the Army 
and the Navy within the same or 
strategically interdependent theaters of | 
operations, which, though tactical sup- 
port of the major forces of one service 
by the major forces of the other is im- 
Possible, may require coordination in 
time or in the assignment of missions 
znd objectives. In operations of this 
type, the necessary coordination will be 
effected by provisions contained in a 
Joint Army and Navy War Plan; or | 
by the mutual approval of missions as- 

signed to the respective forces by sep- 
zrate war plans of the War and Navy | 
-Departments. 

(b) Joint operations.—Operations, 
“usually requiring tactical coordinaion, 
conducted by forces of the Army and 
aand of the Navy for the accomplishment 
of acommon mission. 

Fil. Classes of Joint Operations. 

8. Joint operations may be generally 
classed as follows: 

(a) Joint overseas movements. 

(b) Landing attacks against shore ob- 
Jectives. 

(c) Attacks against a shore objective 
by land and sea. 

(d) Coast defense. 

(e) Special situations where Army 
forces operate with Navy forces to ac- 
complish a mission (task) which is nor- 
mally a function of the Navy, and vice | 
Versa. 

IV. Tasks of Army and Navy Forces in | 

Joint Operations. 

4. The normal tasks of the Army and 
Navy enumerated below are to serve as 
guides in the planning and execution of | 
operations in which Army and Navy 
forces jointly participate. This state- 
ment of tasks also indicates in which 
service authority for coordination should 
be vested for various forms of joint 
operations. The tasks enumerated are 
derived from ‘“‘Policy as to the Respec- 
tive Functions of the Army and the 
Navy,” and from the present general pol- 
icies of the two services. 

V. Joint Overseas Movements. 

5. The normal Army tasks 
Overseas movements are: 

(a) To provide and operate all ves- 
sels for the Army, except when naval 
opposition by the enemy is to ex- 
pected, 

(b) To assemble the Army troops, to- 
gether with their equipment and sup- 
plies, at designated ports of embarka- 
tion. 

(c) To provide and operate the Army 
ports of embarkation. 

(d) To load transports provided by the 
Navy for the transportation of Army 
personnel, equipment and supplies, sub- | 
ject to Navy approval as to stability of 
vessels, 

(e) To load ‘in readiness for opera- 
tion such aircraft, or an armament that 
can be made available to assist the Navy 
during the movement at sea, or in land- 

ing operations. 

(f) To organize and operate shore in- 
stallations used primarily for debarka- 
tion of Army personnel, equipment and 
supplies. 

6. The normal Navy tasks 
overseas movements are: 

(1) To maintain sea lines 
munication. 

(2) When naval opposition 
enemy is to be expected— 


in joint 


be 


in joint 
of 


by the 


(a) To procure, man, equip, and oper- | 


ate the vessels necessary to transport 
Army personnel, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

(b) To assemble the necessary trans- 
ports at designated embarkation ports 
at the times specified by the commander 
of the port of embarkation. 

(¢) To provide for security of trans- 
ports at sea. 

(d) To provide in outlying ports 
means for the embarkation or debarka- 
tion of Army troops, equipment and sup- 
plies, when such means can not be pro- 
vided or obtained by the Army. 

VI. Landing Attacks Against Shore Ob- 

Jectives, 


| provision for 


| and for 


} attacks by hostile submarines and _ sur- 


com- |} 


1828) 


7. The normal Army tasks in landing 
attacks initiated on the sea and directed 
against shore objectives are: 

(1) The deployment into boats used 
for landing and operated by the Navy. 

(2) The delivery of rifle and machine- 


gun fire from landing boats, except from | 


such machine guns as are parts of the 
naval equipment of the boats. 
(3) The deployment from the landing 


boats and the gaining of a foothold on | 


shore. 


(4) The organization of a defensive | 


beach head. 
(5) The organization and conduct 
operations to extend the beach head. 
(6) The conduct of operations be- 


of 


yond the beach head for the accom- | 


plishment of the mission. 
8. The normal Navy tasks in joint 
attacks initiated on the sea and directed 
against shore objectives are: 
(a) Naval forces.— 
(1) To provide adequate 


| Sance, 


(2) To provide the defense against 


} enemy naval forces during landing op- 
| erations. 


(8) To provide, man, equip, and op- 
erate the small craft required for land- 


| ing operations. 


(4) To cover the landing by 


(5) To provide signal communication 


| between ships and shore. 


(6) To organize and operate the nec- 


+ essary sea line of communications for 


forces on shore. 


(b) Marine forces.—Marines organ- 


| ized as landing forces perform the same | 


functions as above stated for the Army, 


and because of the constant association | 


with naval units will be given special 
training in the conduct of landing op- 
erations. 


| VII. Attack Against a Shore Objective 


by Land and Sea. 


9. When Army forces participating in | 
| joint operations move overland, tactical 
| coordination 

forces will be exercised when the forces | 
| of the two services 
| jective to within supporting distance of 
| each other. 
| VIII. Coast Defense. 


of the Ammy and Navy 


approach 


10. Hostile attacks against the coast 
may consist of major land operations of 
the nature of invasion executed in the 


; absence of our fleet in a distant theater, | 


or in the event our fleet has been de- 
feated or contained: or of minor sea, 


| land, and air operations of the nature of 


raids. The defense of the seacoast by 


| the Army conforms in principle to the 
| conduct of any defensive operation. 


ll. The general function of the Army 
in coast defense is to conduct land oper- 


ations in defense of United States ter- 
ritory. 


12. The specific functions of the 


| Army in coast defense are: 


(a) To provide and operate mobile 
forces for the defense of the coast. 

(b) To provide, maintain, and operate 
essential harbor defenses. 

13. The following tasks are auxiliary 


| to these specific Army functions: 


(a) Provide and operate or maintain— 

(1) Guns on land, both fixed and mo- 
bile, with necessary searchlights, and 
fire-control installations. 

(2) Aircraft operating as an arm of 
the mobile army in general coast de- 
fense; in support of harbor defenses; or 
in offshore air operations in support of 
or in lieu of naval forces. 

(3) A communication system among 
the elements of the land defense, with 
the prompt exchange of 
information or instructions with the 
Navy. 

(4) Controlled mines and their ap- 
purtenances, including the vessels neces- 
sary for their installation and mainte- 


{| nance, 


(5) A system of underwater listening 
posts. 

(6) Beach defense, together with ves- 
sels necessary for its installation, main- 
tenance and patrol. 

(7) Fixed underwater obstructions 
connection with controlled 
rages. 

14. The genera] function of the Navy 
in coast defense is to conduct sea oper- 
ations in defense of United States terri- 
tory and interests upon the sea. 

15. The specific functions of the fleet 
in defense of the coast are: 

(a) To defeat or contain the 
fleet. 

(b) To control vital sea communica- 


in 


mine bar- 


enemy 


tions by denying passage to vessels sup- | 


porting the enemy. 
16. The specific functions 
naval local defense forces are: 
(a)To control coastal zones and 
lanes, 
(b) 


of the 
sea 


To conduct sea operations di- 


rected toward the defeat of any enemy | 


force in the vicinty of the coast. 

(c) To support the Army in repelling 
attacks on coastal objectives. 

17. The following tasks are auxiliary 
to the specific functions of naval local 
defense forces: 

(a) Provide and operate— 

(1) A system of offshore scouting 
and patrol to give timely warning of an 
attach. 

(2) Aircraft suitable for observation, 
patrolling, and scouting over the sea 
the protection of lines of sea 
communication and coastal zones against 


face raiders. 


(3) A communication system 
the elements 


among 
of the sea defense with 


| information instructions with 

Army. 

(4) Contact mines, nets and booms, 
including the vessels necessary for their 
installation and maintenance. 

(5) Inshore patrols for the protection 
| of mine fields and underwater con- 

structions other than beach defense; 
| for the regulation and protection of 

friendly shipping in passage through 
ero * sea areas and through the 
coastal zone; and for the prevention of 
enemy mining and submarine _ oper- 
ations. 
| (6). Underwater listening posts for 
naval use where this service can not be 
obtained from Army listening posts. 

| (7) Trough the Lighthouse Service, 
‘when turned over to the Navy, coastal 


or 


the 


reconnais- | 


mine | 
| sweeping, gunfire, aircraft, and screen- 
| ing operations. 


the ob- | 


provisions for the prompt exchange of 5 
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. Joint Board of the Army and Navy Specifies 


e Defense Operations 


Five Different Classes 
Of Operations Fixed 


Branches Cooperate in Over- 
| seas Movements, Coastal De- 
fense and Other Objectives. 


lights, buoys, and aids to navigation, 
and to change them as necessary. 


(8) An information system 


over to the Navy, and through 
house and light vessels. 


light- 


(b) Provide and maintain— 
(1) Such fixed underwater 
tions as are component parts of Navy 
barrages, including the vessels necessary 
| for their installation and maintenance. 
(c) To operate gates through nets. 
(d) To conduct shipping through chan- 
| nels in mine fields or obstructions. 
| 1X. Coordination of Forces of the Army 
| and the Navy in Coast Defense. 
| 18, Attacks on the coast may be made 
| by an enemy moving on shore along the 
| coast or in whole or in part from the 
| sea, Against an enemy moving on shore 
along the coast the authority under par- 
| amount interest will be vested in the 
| Army. In attacks made in part on shore 


| along the coast and in part by sea, de- | 


| fense operations of forces of the Army 


| and the Navy will be conducted independ- | 


ently until the attacking forces approach 
| So closely to the objective as to render 
coordination necessary, in which case, 
authority for coordination will be vested 
in the Army. 


19. In operations against enemy forces | 


| approaching the coast on, under, or over 


| tially vested in the Navy. 


20. If our fleet is inferior to the enemy, | 


it may be forced to operate on the stra- 
| tegical defensive, and may, before en- 
| gaging decisively, retire to a position 
within the operating radius of shore- 
| such aircraft. 

21. It should be recognized that against 
an enemy approaching by sea, 
means will exercise a greater effect in 
| coast defense than will Army means 
| until the enemy has secured a position 
close enough in to threaten a given part 
of our coast. Up to this point naval ac- 
| tion is likely to be most efficient if based 
on naval considerations exclusively. 
22. Even though the fleet may be pro- 
tecting the coast by strategically offen- 


sive operations at sea, there will still re- | 


| main the possibility of sporadic raids 
; made by enemy forces superior to local 
| naval defense forces. 

23. When an attack upon a_ specific 
part of the coast becomes actually threat- 


ened, Army interests assume the greater | 
local | 


importance. In such cases the 
| situation may demand the subordination 
| of the naval forces available locally to 
| Army requirements of coast defense. 
Since the coordination which is required 


| is tactical and tactical employment must | 


| necessarily be local, the exercise of au- 
thority by the Army under the principle 

| of paramount interest extends over the 
area in which actual operations against 
shore objectives may take place. This 
area may extend only to the subsector or 
sector affected or may be of general 
scope, extending throughout the limits 
of a coastal frontier. 

24. In the application of the principle 
of paramount interest, it is assumed that 
the service which is assigned paramount 
interest has available forces suitable to 

, the purpose of combatting enemy at- 
tacks. It is the duty of available forces 
of the service not having paramount in- 

| terest to support the forces of the other 


service or to operate in lieu of such | 
forces in their absence, in which latter | 
case paramount interest will pass to the | 


| forces so operating. 
| X. Joint Organization for Coast Defense. 
25. To insure the effective ecoordina- 
tion of Army and Navy forces employed 
in coast defense, there should be estab- 
lished, where practicable, coastal divi- 
sions with geographically coterminous 
boundaries within which an Army officer 
and a Naval Officer will exercise com- 
| mand over the Army forces and the Navy 


| forces, respectively, assigned for the de- 


| fense of these divisions. 
| 26. (a) These divisions will comprise 
| coastal frontiers, sectors, and subsectors 


boundaries of subsectors or sectors. 

(b) The delimitation of divisions of 
the coast line, the assignment of plan- 
| hing representatives of the commanders 

thereof, and the tentative allocation of 

f the defense of the various 
| Cusccal Frontiers will be made in a confi- 
dential document entitled “The Tentative 
Joint Organization for Coast Defense.” 


for 


(c) In order to effect a parallel devel- | 


| 7 
| opment in the Army and the Navy in 
| 


| ning, a planning representative will be 
| designated for the Army commander and 

for the Navy commander of each coastal 
| division. 


the Navy will follow the same lines as 
for combat. In selecting such planning 
representatives, officers wil’ be selected 
who are located conveniently to the area 
to be defended and whose headquarters 
have the personnel and other facilities 
necessary for planning. 
on 

vide for the organization of the defense 
of the land and coastal frontiers and 
| will designate theaters of operations and 
| the forces to be employed therein. Di- 
| Visions of authority and command will 
follow the same principles as those indi- 
| cated above for “The Tentative Joint 
| Organization for Coast Defense.” Ac- 
| tual limiting points and boundary lines 
between coastal divisions will be modi- 
fied to the extent necessary to meet the 
needs of the situation assumed for the 
specific plan. The covering forces and 
the initial concentrations made for fron- 
tier defense in each plan will be based 
on the protection of probable objectives 
of enemy attack, the projected offensive 
| operations and the combined use of 
Army and Navy forces. A _ flexible or- 
ganization of frontiers is required for 
| tactical operations and the boundaries of 





through | 
the Coast Guard stations when turned | 


(9) Necessary mine-sweeping vessels. | 


obstruc- | 


based aircraft to obtain the support of | 


naval | 


with harbor defenses included within the | 


coast defense and to facilitate joint plan- | 


i The planning and development | 
chain of command in both the Army and | 


7. Each specific war plan will pro- | 


Nine Labor Disputes 
Reach (Conciliator 


During One Week 


Department of Labor Stated 
509 Workers Are In- 


volved in Controversies. 


Twelve Are Settled 

Have 40 Strikes Before 

Conciliation Service for 
Settlement. 


Now 


Nine new labor controversies, involv- 


Department of Labor in the week ended 
August 27, it has just been announced 
by the Director of the Conciliation Serv- 
| ice of the Department, Hugh L. Kerwin. 
The Department also announced the ad- 
justment during the week of 12 dis- 
| putes. There are now before the De- 
| partment, it was stated, 40 strikes and 
| five controversies which have not reached 
| 





the strike stage. 
| The new cases reported, with names 
| of companies, craft affected, number in- 


| volved, where given and cause, are as | 


| follows: 

Art Color Plant, Newark, N. J., craft 
affected and number involved not stated; 
cause of dispute not given. 


Kondazain & Son, Watertown, Mass., | 
clothing workers, 300 workers involved, 


unclassified, discharge of five employes. 
Strike Call Withdrawn. 

| Bryant Construction Company, 

| dianapolis, Ind., building trades, 100 


| workers involved, strike call withdrawn. 


workers involved, demand for closed 
shop. 

Kaplan & Cohen, New 
coatmakers, 15 workers 
dispute, organization. 

Blau & Jackowitz, New 
| ladies coatmakers, 20 workers involved, 
union dispute, organization. 

Velour Hat Company, New York City, 
| hat finishers, 49 workers involved, union- 
ization, wages and conditions. 


York City, 
involved, union 


penters, bricklayers, etc., number 
| workers involved not stated, open shop. 
| John M. Wood, contractor, 
land, Ohio, stone cutters, number 
workers involved not stated, 
dispute not stated. 


Adjustments reported during the week | 


| same week, with names of companies, 

craft affected, number 

| given and cause, are as follows: 

Agree to Arbitrate. 
Plumbers and helpers, Hasbrauck, N. 


| J.. plumbers, 11 workers involved; asked | 
$13 per day; helpers, $8 per day; returned | 


without increase pending arbitration. 

Plumbers and helpers, North Arling- 
| ton, N. J., plumbers, 10 workers involved; 
| asked $13 per day; helpers, $8 per day; 
| returned without increases pending arbi- 
tration. 

Plumbers and helpers, 
| J.. plumbers, 34 workers involved; asked 
| $13 per day; helpers, $8 per day; re- 
| turned without increase pending arbi- 
| tration. 

Plumbers and helpers, Monachie and 


Wood Ridge, N. J.; plumbers, 25 workers | 


involved, asked $13 per day; helpers, 
$8 per day; returned without increase 
pending arbitration. 

Plumbers and helpers, Lyndhurst, N. 
J., plumbers, 12 workers involved; asked 
$15 per day; helpers, $8 per day; re- 
| turned without increase pending arbi- 
| tration. 

Plumbers and helpers, 
ford, N. J.; plumbers, 24 workers, in- 
volved, asked $15 per day; helpers, $8 
per day; returned without increase pend- 
ing arbitration. 

Plumbers and helpers, Carlstad, N. J., 
| plumbers, 20 workers involved, asked 

$13 per day, helpers, $8; returned with- 

out increase pending arbitration. 
Coat Makers involved. 
Blau & Jackomowitz, New York City, 


! 


ladies coat makers, 20 workers involved, | 
shop almost. en- | 


unionization dispute, 
| tirely unionized. 
Kaplan & Cohen, New York City, 
| ladies coat makers, 15 workers involved, 
unionization dispute, 
tirely unionized. 


Beata Coat & Dress Company, New 


| York City, ladies coat makers, 25 work- 

ers involved, unionization dispute, shop 

almost entirely unionized. 
Bryant Construction Company, 


dianapolis, Ind. building, 100 workers 


involved, union lathers employed, strike | 


call withdrawn. 

Parklap Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
carpenters, 300 workers involved, pay- 
ment of union scale, agreement to pay 
| union scale. 


cific war plans or during the progress of 
operations. 
XI. Special Situation Requiring Coordi- 
nation. 
28. There will arise special situations 
in which the forces of one service will 
be acting tactically with forces of the 


other service in operations, the charac- | 


ter of which would normally make them 
la function of but one service. These 


erations as: 


a country in which the character and 
extent of waterways makes it practi- 
cable and desirable to utilize Naval 
means 
tions. 

(b) Employment of air forces of the 
Army in support of naval forces en- 
gaged in operations such as those con- 
nected with the control of coastal zones 
and sea lanes, 

29. In such special situations the or- 
ganization of the forces of the assisting 
service should be maintained intact and 
coordination secured under the principle 
of unity of command. The commander 
to exercise authority under unity of com- 
mand should be selected from the service 
! to which the general operation is as- 
| signed as a function, 

(Approved by the Secretary of War 
April 7, 1927, and by the Secretary of 
the Navy April 8, 1927.) 





ing 509 workers, were reported to the | 


| sional 





In- | 


York City, | 


| ployed continues to be high. 
Building trades, Lexington, Ky., car- | 
of | 


Rutherford, N. | 


| lina has reduced the 


shop almost en- | 


In- | 


| communities to 


coastal divisions may be changed in spe- | 


special situations would include such op- | 


(a) The operations of Army forces in | 





in support of the Army opera- | 
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Shortage in Supply of Rural School 


Teachers Overcome in Most States 


Raised Standards and Better Pay Improve Conditions In 
Schools in Small Communities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Standards for certificates to teach 
have been consistently raised, consonant 
in many States with a plan adopted by 
statute providing gradual, year by year 
improvement in the quantity and quality 
of credentials demanded for the lowest 
grade of certificate issued or as pre- 
requisite for all types of certificates. In 
Utah the culmination of such a plan, 
represented by graduation from a stand- 
ard normal school or equivalent, i. e., 
completion of two years of higher edu- 
cation in a standard institution, was 
reached in September, 1926. So far as 
information is available, Utah is the only 
State which has established so high a 
prerequisite to date. Several other States 
are continuing to raise prerequisites. 
Among them Connecticut, Washington, 
and Pennsylvania will reach the estab- 
lished minimum of two years of profes- 
training beyond high school in 
1927; Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Montana, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming have raised the mini- 
mum prerequisite during the biennium 
in varying amounts of from six weeks 
to one year above high school gradua- 
tion; Delaware, Iowa, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Virginia, have discontinued 
one or more of the low grade certificates; 


Maryland, Maine, Minnesota, and New | 


Mexico have adopted higher requirements 
for some type of certificate not the low- 
est grade certificate. Nebraska, New 
York, 
method of certification by examination 
and will hereafter issue certificates on 


or 
institutions. 


credentials from recognized 


Shortage Overcome. 

The situation as to supply and salary 
of teachers remains relatively unchanged 
except for the fact that serious short- 
age in teachers has been overcome in 
all but a few States. Where standards 


| for teaching certificates are low, sala- 


ries are correspondingly low, and the 
percentage of unprepared teachers em- 
No State 


in which qualifications for certificates 


have been materially raised reports a | 
| shortage. 
Cleve- | 
of | 
cause of | 


The following reports from State de- 
partments of education are selected as 
representative. They show conditions 
generally prevailing. 

North Carolina.—The teacher-shortage 


| problem in North Carolina is qualitative 
involved where | 


rather than quantitative. Our qualita- 
tive deficiency is greatest among the ele- 
mentary, especially the rural elementary 
schools. 
ing made toward the elimination of those 
teachers who hold lower-grade certifi- 
eates. Since teacher-training facilities 
in this State are totally inadequate, we 
are asking for enlarged facilities or ad- 
ditional normal schools. To aid in meet- 
ing the present demand for better 
trained teachers we are employing many 
who have received their training in near- 
by States. It is significant and hopeful 
to note that within the past five years, 
namely, 1921-22 to 1925-26, North Caro- 
number of white 
nonstandard teachers (those whose train- 
ing is less than the equivalent of high- 
school graduation) from 19 to 6 per 


| cent. and reduced the number of white 
' teachers who have had less than two 


years of training beyond high-school 
graduation from 61 to 45 per cent. 


Nebraska—In 1921 the number 


77 per cent; in 1926 the number with 
the same amount of training was 95 per 
cent. An attempt has been made dur- 
ing the last two years to provide equal 
educational facilities and equally well- 
trained teachers for all the children of 
the State. We are getting good results 
through a definite graduated certification 


law. 


May Consolidate Rural Schools. 
Rhode Island—Whereas we have in 
Rhode Island a surplus of well-trained 
teachers available for urban and semi- 
urban communities, the rural situation 
is not so satisfactory. 


(2) finding satisfactory boarding quar- 
ters for teachers from outside. 
place our surplus of urban teachers in 


| rural schools if we could guarantee rea- 


sonably satisfactory boarding conditions, 
but we cannot. The remedy appears to 
be either (1) inducing larger numbers 
of country girls to attend our College 
of Education, or (2) consolidation of 
schools and cooperative housekeeping for 
teachers. We are, at present, trying to 
solve the problem by appeal to rural 
send young people to 
the college. 


New Hampshire.—Our normal schools 


| have now reached the point where we 


can supply all teachers necessary for 
vacancies in rural and urban elementary 
schools, in. junior high schools, and in 
the high-school specialties for which the 
normal schools now train. 

We have in the year 150 to 200 one- 
room vacancies which need to be filled 
by new teachers. Last fall there were 
142 of these vacancies. One hundred 
and one were filled by full graduates 
from our normal schools and 12 more by 
graduates from other normal schools. 


Radio Communications 
Established With Liberia 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, has received a message from the 
Secretary of State of Liberia, Edwin 
Barclay, during the first time radio com- 
munication has been established with 
that country, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the Department of 
State. 

Radio communication was established 
through the radio apparatus of G. F. 
Gaede, of Paterson, N. J., who commu 
nicated the Liberian message to the De- 
partment of State, and will also transmit 
a reply from Secretary Kellogg, it was 
stated 


and Virginia have abolished the | 


Considerable progress is be- | 


The outstanding | 
problem appears to be (1) finding satis- | 
factory teachers in the neighborhood, or | 


We could | 





. ‘ | the basis of academic and professional | 
Beata Coat and Dress Company, New | credits P 
| York City, cloak and dress makers, 25 | 


| the sea, paramount interest will be ini- | 


Four were filled by those who had col- 
lege preparation and 25 by those who 
had the minimum six weeks of training. 
This number included the last group of 
teachers to be trained by summer courses 
only. Not a single special permit was 
issued for a rural school, and hereafter 
full high-school graduation will be re- 
quired of all new teachers. 

For 1925-26 every child in the State 
had for him a school kept open for the 
full 36 weeks. 

Marked Improvements Cited. 

New York.—There is improvement in 
the teacher situation. There is no short- 
age. Last year 74 per cent of the teach- 
ers in the one-room schools were grad- 
uates of the high-school training classes. 
In these same schools 65 per cent of the 
teachers received a salary of $25 a weck 
or more. There has been a gradual im- 
provement in the salary situation. 

Massachusetts.—A marked improve- 
ment in the average salaries of teachers 
in the smaller towns has taken place 
since 1921. In towns under 5,000 main- 
taining high schools the salary has in- 
creased from $970 in 1921 to $1,122 in 
1926, an increase of 15.7 per cent. 

Delaware—The teacher situation in 
Delaware may be regarded as normal, 
There can not be said to be either a sur- 
plus or a shortage on the basis of our 
present rules for certification. Holders 
of bachelors’ degrees who have satisfied 
our requirements of 12 semester hours 
in professional work receive the same 
salary whether they teach in elementary 
schools or high schools. The State still 
continues partial reimbursement of its 


ing attendance at in or out of State sum- 


| mer schools. 





| 47 per cent. 
of | 
| teachers who had at least the equivalent 


y | of a four-year high-school education was 
East Ruther- | 


| lem, because 


High School Opportunity For All. 
All teachers holding third-grade cer- 
tificates will be eliminated by 1930, or be- 


| come holders of second-grade certificates 


(high school plus two years normal) by 
1935. At the present rate of progress in 
that direction this will be easily ac- 
complished. It is also planned to modify 
the salary schedule for teachers holding 
the first-grade certificate in such a way 
as to justify the professional preparation 
necessary to secure that certificate. Every 
pupil in the State is now provided with 
high-school opportunities, 

Maine—There is no shortage of teach- 
ers in Maine and virtually no surplus, but 
there is a shortage of well-prepared, ex- 
perienced teachers, as there must always 
be. We are, however, working on a pro- 
gram which will give us an adequately 
trained teacher either with or without ex- 
perience for every school by 1930, We 


are differentiating the salary according *! 


to training and experience. There has 
been a slight salary increase this year 
over previous years. In fact, there has 
been a slight increase in salaries for 
every year but one during the past eight 
years. 

Salaries Rising. 


Connecticut—The trained-teacher sit- 


| uation is steadily improving, and there is 


every reason to anticipate continued prog- 
ress. The enrollment in the normal 
schools is large, and the State is now 
turning out enough trained teachers each 
year to meet the demand. With this in- 
crease have gone higher standards of 
normal school admission and graduation. 

The percentage of trained teachers in 
the one-teacher schools of 95 small towns 
increased last year from 35 per cent to 
Graduates of normal schools 
in graded schools in the same towns were 
70 per cent the same year. The turn- 
over of teachers was less and the number 
of beginners fell off from 119 to 97. 
Teachers’ salaries are rising. The aver- 


| age in the small towns rose about $100 


last year. The minimum increased like- 
wise, but the maximum showed no such 
gain. There is a tendency for salaries in 
the one-teacher schools to bunch between 
$1,000 and $1,100. This is a real prob- 
it means increased turn- 








Thirty-five Governors 
Favor Roof Marking 


As Aid to Pilots 


Secretary Hoover’s Plan Is 
Received With Their 
Approval. 
——____4 


All States Addressed 


Chambers of Commerce Will 
Discuss Projects With 
Business Interests. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
States. This bulletin tells how roof- 
marking should be carried out in afford- 
ing the greatest visibility to aviators.” 

Governors Favoring Plan. 

Following is a list of most of the 
governors from whom replies have been 
received: John H: Trumbull, Conn.; Ro- 
land H. Hartley, Wash.; Alfred E. 
Smith, N. Y.; H. N. Spaulding, N. H.; 
C. C. Young, Calif.; Harry Moore, N. J.; 
John S. Fisher, Penn.; Alvan Fuller, 
Mass.; John E. Martineau, Ark.; George 
W. P. Hunt, Ariz.; George H. Dern, 
Utah; Austin Peay, Tenn.; Fred R. Zim- 
merman, Wis.; Adam McMullen, Neb.; 
Frank C. Emerson, Wyo.; Harry F. 
Byrd, Va.; John W. Martin, Fla.; Dan 
Moody, Texas; John G. Richards, S. C.; 
John Hammill, Iowa; Len Small, IL; 


| Ben S. Paulen, Kan.; Sam A. Baker, Mo.; 
| John E. Weeks, Vt.; Robert P. Robinson, 


Del.; Albert C. Ritchie, Md.; William H. 
Adams, Col.; Aram J. Pothier, R. I.; Ed. 
Jackson, Ind.; H. C. Baldridge, Idaho; 
Vie Donahey, Ohio; Harry L. Whitfield, 


teachers for their expenses incurred dur- | Miss. 


Publish Directions. 

The portion of the Information Bulle- 
tin containing data on how to mark roofs 
follows in full text: 

The roofs selected should be of tile, 
shingle, tin or other metal, or of slate. 
Gravel and pitch roofs should.be avoided 


| if possible. 


A simple block letter in chrome yellow 
with a dull black background should be 
used. If the roof has a slope of over 30 
degrees, the sign should be painted on 
both sides. 

The width of letters such as “M” or 


| “W” should equal two-thirds their height 
; —other letter 
| of one-fourth tie height should be used 


*~-proportion. A spacing 


between letters. Letters less than this 
minimum cannot be seen at a consider- 


| able height. 


Where gravel or pitch roofs offer the 
best location, wooden Jetters may be ele- 
vated above the roof or the sign may be 
painted on a dull background formed of 
wood raised on legs above the roof 
proper. 

Use Name of City. 
The name of the city should be used, 


| with an arrow pointing in the direction 


of the city’s airport. 

Where raised letters alone are used, 
the gravel roof beneath should be so 
treated as to give a darker ground than 
the gray of the gravel. 

It is of primary importance that these 
names be illuminated all night. Ordi- 
nary flood lights may be employed, the 


| number depending on the area to be illu- 


minated and type of ff€od light used, 

Advice of such airmarks, with location, 
should be sent to “Information Division, 
Department of Commerce,” for inclusion 
in its Airway Bulletins or other notice 
to pilots. , 
over and shorter periods of teaching be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity for sal- 
ary increases. 

Wyoming—The qualifications for cer- 
tification of rural teachers have been con- 
sistently raised at practically every meet- 
ing of the State Board of Education. 
High-school graduation plus a half year 
of teacher training will be the minimal 
requirement for certification in the State 
after January 1, 1927. 
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Forces Increased 
To Expedite Army 
Building Activities 


Progress Declared to Be Fa- | 


vorabie on Housing 
Program. 


Projects 


Described 


Some Structures Completed 
and Work on Others 
Far Advanced. 


Work on the 23~-building projects in- 
cluded in the Army housing program is 
progressing favorably, and some of the 
projects have been completed while 
others are nearing completion, according 
to a statement by the Department of War 
August 27, based on reports from the 
office of the Quartermaster General of 
the Army. 


The statement, which reviews 
of the Army bases, says a considerably 
increased force of architects, engineers, 
and draftsmen has been temporarily em- 
ployed recently in order to expedite the 
work. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Reports from the Office of the Quarter- 
master General indicate that work is 
progressing favorably on the 23 building 
projects under the housing program. 
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| Processes of Formation of H anging Valleys 
And Cascades of Yosemite Valley Described 


Action of Floods and Glaciers in Shaping Natural Phe- 
nomena Discussed by Federal Geologist. 


The hanging valleys along the canyon 
and the cascades of the Merced River are 
described and their physiological origin 
explained by Geologist F. E. Matthis, 
Geological Survey. in a survey of the 
geological history of the Yosemite val- 
ley, just made public. 

The full text of that section of the 
survey discussing these natural phe- 
nomena is as follows: 

The side streams were at first unable 
to trench as rapidly as the Merced. They 
had smaller volume and therefore 


| cutting power, and a number of them 
| were handicapped by following courses 


the | 
status of the construction work at each | 


that: lay at right angles to the general 
course of the river and therefore at right 
angles to the slope of the Sierra block. 

These streams were not steepened by 


the tilting and continued to flow as lei» ; 7 : 
8 | Yosemite again fell under the dominion 


surely as before. As the river cut its 


gorge deeper and deeper, therefore, the | 


side valleys ermained “hanging” at 
greater and greater heights. 

But later, as the master stream’s 
gradient became flatter and its cutting 


| power waned, most of the side streams 
| by degrees “caught up” with its trench- 


ing and the hanging valleys were cut | its 


| however, it accentuated. 


down—all but a few in the Yosemite 
region that were underlaid by very re- 
sistant massive granite. 


| end of Tertiary time, the Yosemite was 


Some of the projects have been com- 


pleted, the others are nearing comple- 
tion. A considerably increased force of 
architects, engineers and draftsmen has 
been temporarily employed recently in 
order to expedite the work. 

Bids Asked on Barracks. 


Maxwell Field, Ala. Bids are 
opened on September 12 for the 


to be 
con- 


left with several hanging side valleys | 


from whose lips poured foaming cas- 
cades. 
Yosemite Creek, which now produces 


| the great Yosemite Falls, then made a 
| broken cascade 600 feet high; Bridalveil 


Creek and Sentinel Creek each plunged 
down 900 feet; Meadow Brook 1,200 feet; 


| Ribbon Creek 1,400 feet. 


| Sierra Nevada, which occurred about the | 


struction of one set of barracks for Max- | 


well Field, which are to be of fireproof 
construction throughout, of reinforced 


| swiftness 


concrete frames, stucco walls, and Span- | 


ish tile roof. 


- cers. 
future for the construction of quarters 
for noncommissioned officers. For 
present, commissioned officers will con- 
tinue to occupy the temporary wartime 
buildings until funds are made available 
for quarters. 
the War Department policy of providing 
first, hospital facilities for the sick; next, 
quarters for privates; third, quarters for 
noncommissioned officers; and fourth and 
last, quarters for officers. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
9 bids will be opened for construction of 
the hospital at Fort Monmouth which is 
to be modern in every respect, of fire- 
proof construction, reinforced concrete 
frame with slate roof. The design in- 
cludes living quarters for the medical de- 
tachment and will be such as to take care 
of future expansion. Barracks will be 
completed in September, 1927. 

Fort Benning, Ga. Four sections of 


the | 


This is in accordance with | 


On September | 


It will house the Air Corps | 
garrison with the exception of the offi- | 
cers and married noncommissioned offi- | 
Bids will be called for in the near | 





| were unable to trench as rapidly as the | 
| master 


the new barracks at Fort Benning will | 


be completed this month. 
Fort Humphreys, Va. 
well under way and will be completed 
May, 1926. 
Selfridge Flying Field, Mich. 
racks and  noncummissioned 


| ing valleys, acquired a second, lower set. | 
Construction | 


The last and greatest uplift of the 


beginning of the Quaternary period, 
again accelerated the Merced to the 
of a mountain torrent—in- 
deed, it gave that stream greater velocity 
and cutting power than it had ever pos- 
sessed. What is more, the greatly in- 


creased height of the range brought with | 


it a marked change in climate. 

Deep snows fell on the crest in win- 
ter, and the rapid melting of these snows 
in spring produced freshets of tre- 
mendous volume and 
great destructive power. Thus the river 
again intrenched itself and with greater 
rapidity than before carved a new inner 
gorge, producing a “three-story canyon.” 

In this new inner gorge the river still 
flows from the lower end of the Yosemite 
Valley to the foothills. 
its 


the gorge attains greatest 


about 3,500 feet. 

As happened after the preceding up- 
lift, so after the last, the side streams, 
and especially those running at right 
angles to the direction of the tilting, 


stream. And so the Yosemite, 
which already possessed one set of hang- 


To this lower set belong the valleys 


| of Indian Creek and Illilouette Creek. 


Bar- | 
officers’ | 


quarters will be coinpleted January, 1928. | 


Erie Proving Ground, Fort Clinton, 
Ohio. Barracks will be completed Janu- 
ary, 1926. 

Artillery Barracks Built. 

Camp Lewis, Washington. The new 
field artillery barracks will be completed 
December, 1927. 

Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. Officers 


Both of them, as well as some of the 
hanging side valleys of the lower Merced 
Canyon, are still well preserved, al- 
though they are underlaid by less re- 
sistant rocks than the older and higher 
hanging valleys of the region. 


| so short a time, in a geologic sense, has 


| elapsed since the last uplift that only a | . : 
| off of successive concentric layers, or | 
“shells,” from their surfaces as a result | 


few of the more favorably situated side 


| streams have succeeded in “catching up” 


quarters will be completed in December, | 


1927. This is one ot thé~ two posts 


where officers quarters are being con- | 


structed under the present housing pro- 
gram. 
Field. 

France Field, Canal Zone. 


The other exception is France | 


The non- | 


commissioned officers quarters have just | 


been completed. 


. . — / 
Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven~ 


worth, Kans. The construction 


of a| 


hospital is well under way, the work is é 
| not yet in existence, for the gulch led 


being done by occupants of the Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks. 


Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. Twenty- 


| directly 


with the trenching of the master stream. 

Among these successful streams are two 
that enter the Merced in Yosemite Val- 
ley—Tenaya Creek and Bridalveil Creek. 
Tenaya Creek had the double advantage 


of a southwesterly course, following the | 


direction of the tilting, and of being 
underlaid by closely fractured rocks, and 
it was thus able to trench deeply. 
Bridalveil Creek, les sadvantageously 
situated, carved only a short, steeply 
descending gulch—the gulch that now 
ends abruptly at the precipice of Bridal- 
veil Fall. That cataract, however, was 
of 


to the bottom the 


| chasm. 


eight sets of noncommissioned officers | 
quarters have recently been completed. | 


The construction of the first half of 
the hospital will be finished in May, 1928. 
Bids for the construction of the last half 


of the hospital were opened in Honolulu | 


| 
| 


on August 15, decision as to the award | 


will be made shortly and work com- 
menced promptly. 

Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y. Plans 
for the construction of a modern bar- 
racks to accommodate 450 men have 
been completed and bids for construction 
work will be open at Mitchel Field on 
September 26. 

Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. Bids will be 
opened at New York City on September 
26 for the construction of a barracks 
to accommodate 400 men. 

Plans Near Completion. 

Camp Devens, Massachusetts. plans for 

new construction will be completed 


September 15 and, upon approval, work 


will commence. 

Camp Meade, Md. Plans for new con- 
struction will be completed by Septem- 
ber 15 and, upon approval,’ work will 
commence. 

Fort Sam Hounston, Tex. Plans 
new construction wil lbe completed by 


will commence. 
These last three major projects have 
required more careful planning, study, 


The present lip of the gulch at the 
top of the waterfall ‘still indicates 
roughly the level at which the Merced 
lay in early Quaternary time—that is, 
just prior to the first great extension 
of the glaciers of the Ice Age. Evidently 


the Yosemite then already had a deepth of the valley have formed long slopes 


of 2,40 feet, measured from the brow of | that have permitted man to build wagon | 


El Capitan. 

It was, however, a much narrower and 
less impressive chasm than the Yosemite 
of today; it was a “three-story canyon” 


no wider at the bottom than the channel | 


of the river itself and winding sharply 


ternately from either side. 
But it was adorned by cascades of re- 
markable height: Ililouette Creek cas- 


caded down 490 feet; Indian Creek. 1.500 | 


feet; Yosemite Creek 1,900 feet; Meadow 
Brook 2.300 feet; Sentinel 
Ribbon Creek each 2,400 feet. 


Transformation of Canyon 


Wrought by Ice 
And now came that 


Age. Snow gathered to depths 


| thousands of feet in the upper valleys of 


for | 


the range and, becoming compacted to 


| granular ice, formed glaciers that slowly 
September 15 and, upon approval, work | 


and investigation than the other proj- | 
ects because of the fact that all plan- | 
ning and lay-out of construction work | 


must be made witha view not only to 


the immediate needs but to the ultimate | 


reconstruction of the entire post to ac- 
commodate the number of troops which 
may at some future time be housed on 
these large reservations and which they 
may be called upon to accommodate in 
an emergency. 

In planning the various buildings in 
these projects the officers, architects, and 
engineers in the Office of the Quatrter- 
master General have had the advice and 


crept down the canyons, moving a few 


inches to a few feet each day. Small rem- | 


nants of these ice streams remain today 
on the shaded sides of the highest 


Sierra peaks, notably on Mount Lyell and | 


its neighbors. 


Two great glaciers advanced, each 


more than 2,000 feet thick, one through | hurs 
| age, according to a statement by the De- 
| partment of the Navy August 27. 

of the Yosemite, formed a mighty trunk 


the Little Yosemite, the other through 
Tenaya Canyon, and, joining at the head 


counsel of leading architects and city 


| planners of the country and have en- 


deavored to provide an arrangement that | 


will insure the minimum cost and labor 
with respect to the installatien and 
Rance of utiliti« roads, 
light, power, sewage, storage, etc, 


maint euch 


as 


| and 
| It excavated 
| at the lower end and 1,200 feet move at 


less | 


| ther 


| depth. 


Those few re- | 
mained almost untouched and. so, at the | 


| cal cliffs, and the broken 
| placed by leaping falls. 


correspondingly | 


At El Portal, | 
the main gate to Yosemite National | 
| Park, 
depth—about 2,000 feet—and the three- | 
story canyon as a whole has a depth of | 


| Cliffs and Domes 


Indeed, |! 


: | everywhere, 
among craggy spurs that projected al- | 


| like the proverbial “Rock of Ages.” 
natural processes of destruction and crea- | 


Creek and | 


glacier that filled the chasm to the brim 
and extended 10 miles down the Merced 
Canyon. , 


For hundreds of centuries this giacier | 


held sway, quarrying and scouring the 
rocky sides and floor of the chasm with 
tremendous force, owing to its weight 
its irresistible forward movement. 
the chasm 600 feet more 


the upper end. It cut off the projecting 
spurs and wiped the inner gorge out of 
existence. 

Then the climate grew milder, 
glacier by degrees melted back to 
sources on the crest of the range, and 
for an interval that doubtless also lasted 
hundreds of centuries the river resumed 
its work. At the end of this interval 
the glacial climate returned and the 


of the ice. 
But 


than the Bridalveil 
filled the valley only one-third of its 


tively short-lived, and it therefore ac- 
complished much less excavating than 
mighty predecessor, whose work, 


And so, when at length the Ice Age 
came to a close the narrow three-story 
canyon had been transformed into a 
broad U-shaped trough; the ‘craggy 
slopes had been quarried back to verti- 
cascades re- 
Moreover, three 
new falls of this kind had been created, 
for in deepening the chasm the glacier 
had left the gulch of Bridalveil Creek 
hanging, and in its descent from the 


Little Yosemite it had hewn a giant | 
| stairway down whose steps the Merced | 


now makes two successive 
Nevada and Vernal falls. 


leaps, in 


Finally, a basin had been scooped out 


in the rock floor of the valley, and in this | 
| basin was formed a lake 512 miles long. 
| Similar but smaller and shallower lake | 
basins were scooped out in the Little | 


Yosemite and in Tenaya Canyon. 


uration of the Yosemite Valley by the 
numerous cracks, or “joints,” as they are 
properly termed, that divide the granite 


into natural blocks and made it easy | . , 
a circuits to simultaneously operate all of 


quarry away. In Tenaya Canyon also 


the glacial quarrying was facilitated by | 
| joints, but in the Little Yosemite, which 


is underlain by extremely massive, un- 
divided granite, the ice could only rasp 
and polish, and therefore the Little Yo- 
semite, which is the path of the master 
stream, now lies, anomalously, 2,000 feet 


higher than Tenaya Canyon, which is | 


the path of a feeble tributary. 


Shaped in Granite 


The great cliffs and domes of the 


| Yosemite region are all made of essen- | 


tially massive granite. El Capitan and 


the Cathedral Rocks project from the | 
walls cf the valley because they consist | 
of enormous monoliths that have yielded | 
| but little to the onslaughts of the ice. 


Half Dome and the other domes rise 
high in the landscape because their un- 


| fractured masses have survived the de- 


struction that has been wrought by ice 
and weather in the surrounding frac- 
tured rock. 
rounded forms not to the grinding of 
overriding glaciers—some have never 
been overridden—but to the bursting 


; of exposure to the heat of the sun and | 


the weather. 


years ago, only a few noteworthy 


| changes have come over the aspect of 
The shallow lake | 
| basins in the Little Yosemite and Tenaya 


the Yosemite region. 


canyons were filled, littl: by little, by 


the forward-growing deltas which the | 


streams built with their loads of sand 
and gravel. Merced River and Tenaya 


Creek, still being heavily loaded, filled | 
| the 


larger and deeper basin of Lake 
Yosemite in the same manner, and the 


| level, parklike valley floor was created. 
main | 


The cliffs have suffered from the de- 


of roci: waste. Huge rock avalanches, 
some thrown down probably by earth- 
quakes, have dammed Tenaya Canyon at 


its mouth, impounding Mirror Lake, and | 


other great rock slides in the lower half 


roads leading out to the uplands. 
Today the Merced is further deepening 


| its canyon, the cliffs are being sculptured | 


by frost and heat and rain, and almost 
imperceptible changes are going on 
even on the face of El 
Capitan, which seemingly stands eternal, 
The 


tion are still day after day continuing 


their marvelous work, and thus we get | 


glimpses of the way the Yosemite was 
made and is still in the making. 


Dirigible Is Inspected 
epoch of cold | 
climate which brought on the great ice | 
of | 


For Damage by Wind 


“Los Angeles” Is Housed. in 
Hangar After Accident 
at Mast. 
The Navy dirigible “Los 
which was damaged last week at her 
mooring mast by a sudden gust of wind, 
has been housed in her hangar at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., for an inspection of dam- 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The lighter-than-air U. S. S. “Los An- | 


| geles” has been housed in her hangar at | had sublet a part of its contract. 


Lakehurst, N. J., for an inspection of 
probable damage following her accident 
at the mooring mast when she went into 
a vertical position due to a sudden shift 
ot wind and an increase of the tempera- 
Lure, 


the | 
its | 





| ated 


this time the glacier was much | 
shorter and thinner; it reached no far- 
Meadow and ! 





They owe their smoothly | 





| showed 


| breakfast. 


| and 
| contract was warranted after 
| partment had learned that the contractor 
| had sublet a part of its contract, it was 


Angeles,” | 








Patent Is Granted : 
On Improved Device 


To Regulate Traffic 


| Automatic Signal Works Dif- 


ferently During Day and 
Night. 


Timing Mechanism Operates 
All Controls from Sep- 
arate Station. 


YEARLY 





Wages Show Decrease, Hours of Labor 
Increase in Cotton Goods Industry 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Gives Results of Survey Cover- 
ing Years 1910 to 1926 Inclusive. 





A patent has recently been granted on | 
a device to control traffic, which, oper- | 


automatically, differentiates be- 
tween night and day and between periods 
of heavy and light traffic. The patent 
was granted to John E. Wright in view 


| 52.8 


of the fact that it showed a novel im- | 


provement over the prior art displayed 


in traffic signals. Claims of the applicant | 
were first denied by the examiner, but | 


| that decision was reversed by the exam- | 
Moreover, the glacier was rela- | 


iner-in-chief. 


example: “1. In a system of highway 
traffic control, the combination with a 
plurality of signal lanterns placed at the 
intersections of streets and roadways 
each containing two sets of lamps, one 
for use by day and the other by night, 
means in each lantern for displaying the 


lights of such lamps in different colors, | 


‘Mr. Davis Compares 


a solenoid for operating said means 


| whereby the color of the light displayed 


is changed, a polarized electromagnetic 


switch for connecting with a source of | 
night | 
| lamps, a controlling circuit from a cen- 
tral station including all the solenoids | 
| and all the polarized magnets of said | 


current either the day or the 


switches and means in said circuit for 
sending over it currents in either direc- 
tion for operating the light controlling 
means.” 
Operates From One Station. 
The system of the applicant was found 
to include a combination of (1) a plu- 


: ; : - | yality of traffic controlli signa n- 
The ice was greatly aided in making | rality of traffic controlling signal la 


| these prodigious changes in the config- 


terns placed at a plurality of street 
intersections, (2) a controlling circuit 
to which all of the signals are connected 


in parallel, and (3) timing mechanism | 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor made public Au- 


| gust 27 the results of its study of wages 


and hours of labor in cotton goods manu- 


facturing for 1910 to 1926, inclusive. 


Rights First Denied | 


The study reveals that average earn- 
ings per hour for all occupations in this 
industry dropped from 48 cents in 1920 
to 33 cents in 1923, increased in 1924 
to 37.2 cents and dropped again in 1926 
to 32.8 cents. The average earnings per 


| hour, although still 121 per cent above 


1913 were 31.7 per cent less than 1920 
and 11.8 per cent less than in 1924, 
The average full time earnings per 
weck decreased from $24.86 in 1920 to 
$19.72 in 1924, and to $17.48 in 1926. 
The average full time hours per week 


have 
1923, 


since that time 
in 1922, 53.0 in 


but to 


in 


increased 

and 53.3 

1926. 

Data Is Collected on 

Wages and Hours of Labor 
A summary of the study issued by 


| the Bureau of Labor Statistics follows: 
The following claim will serve as an 


During the summer and early fall of 
1926 the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor 
in a study of the cotton-goods manufac- 
turing industry in the United States col- 
lected from representative cotton mills 
wage data, by occupations, for a repre- 


Advances in Aviation 


Secretary of War Declares 
American Planes Are Equal 
of European. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


the Mississippi against a recurrence of 


| the 1927 flood or floods of even greater 


at a central station for controlling the | 


the signais. 


magnitude. 
Flood Control Big Task. 
“This is a tremendous task,” Mr. Davis 
declared, “and we should have it in shape 
to present to Congress next December.” 


The Secretary declared that he had not | 


| discussed the matter of a successor to 


The opinion states that the desirability | 


of different controlling means for day 
or heavy traffic, from night or light 
traffic is recognized. “For example,” it 
was said in the opinion, “in the system 
on Sixteenth Street in Washington, D. 
C., referred to in the record, this differ- 
ence is recognized in that the light sys- 
tem of control is entirely shut off after 
midnight when the traffic is small.” 
The full text of the decision will 
be published August 30. 


Activities of Children 
Out of School Studied 


Pupils Average 10 Hours Daily 


in Sleep and One in 
Home Chores. 


To find out how children spend their 
out-of-school time, an investigation was 
made last session in public school 638, 
Manhattan, N. Y., the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, stated 
orally on August 27. One of the pur- 
poses of the investigation, it was said, 


| was to help the 2,000 girls in the school 


Snice the Ice Age ended, about 20,000 | to avoid both overwork and overplay. 


According to the Bureau, the report 
that 786 girls in grades 4B 
through 6B spent an average of 10 hours 


of the 24 in sleep, five and one-half hours | 


in school, one in housework and chores, 
one in homework, one and one-half in 
play and recreation, two hours at lunch 
and supper, and one in dressing and 


The Bureau said that the children in 


; ; | the school represent many nationalities, | 
| structive action of the elements, which | 


| has piled up at their feet great masses 


including Italian, Ukranian, Russian, 
German, Irish, Japanese, and Chinese. 


Post Office Cancels 


Agreement With Colorado Air- | 


ways of Denver, Ordered 

Terminated Immediately. 
The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, announced August 27, the cancella- 
tion of the contract with the Colorado 


Airways, of Denver, Colo., for operating | 


the air maii route between Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Colorado Springs, via Pueblo 
Denver. The cancellation of the 
the De- 


stated. The details of: the Department’s 


investigation of the subletting of this | 
| contract were not made public. 


The average given to piano | 
| practice, it was stated, was one hour, and | 
| to reading one-half hour. 











The oral announcement was made by | 
the Department that plans were being | 


made to operate this line temporarily 
through arrangement with another Gov- 
ernment contractor in the vicinity of the 
route served by Colorado Airways. 


The full text of the Postmaster Gen- 


eral’s announcement follows: 


Postmaster General New today ordered 


immediately cancelled the contract with 


the Colorado Airways, of Denver, Colo. 


for operating the air mail route between | 


| Cheyenne, Wyo., and Pueblo, Colo., via 
| Denver and Colorado Springs. This route | 
| will be 
are available, it will be impossible to | 


started operation on May 31, 1926. 

It has been learned that the company 
This 
action was followed by an investigation 
as the result of which certain disclosures 
were made which, after careful consid- 
eration, the Postmusler Genere! decided 


warranted immediate cancellation of the 


contrac 


| Fourteenth Amendment 


| in the defendant city. 


General Wood, but that he had received 
reports from the Philippines which indi- 
cated that the Philippine legislature fa- 
vored the appointment of Acting Gov- 
ernor General Gilmore. Editorial com- 
ments from Filipino 


favorably received, Mr. Davis said. 
Secretary Davis said that he had vis- 
ited American cemeteries in Europe and 


that he was “pleased to see the condition | 


they were in.”” All, he said, were beau- 
tifully located and well kept. He said 
that the new models of headstones of 
marble, contracted for recently to re- 
place the wooden crosses and stars of 
David, are beginning to arrive, and that 
they make an excellent appearance. Gen- 
erally favorable comment on the ceme- 
teries was made by the French as well 
as Americans in Europe, he declared. 


City’s Right to Sell 


Gasoline Challenged 


Brief Filed in Supreme Court 
Questions. Authority to Use 
Taxes for Business. 


[Continued from Puge 1.) 


business of selling gasoline and oil to | 


the inhabitants of the city, both at re- 


tail and wholesale” at cost, and the ex- | 


penditure by the city of public money 
and money raised by taxation in carrying 
on of said business, were unconstitu- 
tional and illegal, being repugnant to and 
in contravention of the provisions of the 
to the Federal 
Constitution. 

The court denied plaintiff’s claim in 
these words: “We conclude that the de- 


| fendant City of Lincoln in carrying on 
the gasoline and oil business, as it is | 
| involved 
| violence to the Fourteenth Amendment of | 


Air Mail Contract. 


in the present case does 


the Federal Constitution.” 


According to the brief for the plain- | 


tiffs in error “a reading of the majority 
opinion of the Supreme Court of 
braska shows that the court did not find 
any monopoly, price fixing, or scarcity 
or threatened scarcity of supply, or that 


prices were or ever had been unreason- | 
upholding | 


able, but based its opinion 
the power on the sole ground ‘that gaso- 
line has become one of the indispensable 
commodities of our time * *It follows 
that a commodity of use so universal, 
may come within the purview of public 
purpose as distinguished from private 
purposes’ * *s 

Stated differently, the plaintiff in er- 


generality of the use of gasoline and oil 


Budget Is Approved 


For Postal Service | 


Tentative Figure of Slightly 
Over $750,000,000 Set 
for 1928-29. 


[Continued from Puge 1.) 
Department declared that it would 
at least a month before these figures 
available. Untfl these figures 


show accurately the financial condition 
of the service for the year ending last 
June. It was said that when this in- 


formation is completed it will be in- | 


corporated in the next annual report to 
x» «submiiicd te Congress by 
Posimaster General 


| W hich 


| cotton mills, the number 


sentative pay period. These wage data 


consisted principally of the number of | 
days and hours worked and the amount | 
in the pay | 


earned by each individual 
period. From the data so collected av- 
erage days on which employes worked 
and average hours and earnings were 
computed and are vresented for the wage 





earners in the 19 most important occupa- | 
tions in the industry and also for a mis- | 
cellaneous group, designated “other em- | 


’ 


ployes,” covering a considerable number 
of occupations, but none of which had a 
sufficient number of wage earners 
warrant separate tabulation. 

The data for each of the 
averages and classified 


years for 


the bureau directly from the records of 
ranging from 
59 in 1910 to 151 in 1926. As 
tically all of the 1926 wage. data were 
taken from pay rolls in the months of 
une to September, the figures for the year 
are therefore representative of conditions 
in those months. 

The wage earners of the. 151 
covered in 1926 consist of 46,879 males 
and 36,103 females, a total of 82,982, 


to | 


figures | 
| are presented were taken by agents of 
dropped from 57.3 in 1913 to 51.8 in 1920 | 
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Senator Harris Asks. 


Early Action to Cope 4 
With Flood Control 


4 


Requests Meeting of Con- | 


gressional Committee Prior 
to Opening of Session. 


Farm Relief 


Favors 


Georgia Legislator Also De« 
clares for Tax Reduction 
“Up to the Limit.” 


Senator Harris (Dem.) Georgia, in an 
oral statement on August 27 advocated 
calling meetings of the appropriate com- 


| mittees of the Senate and House prior 


prac- | 


to the next session of Congress to draw 
up recommendations for flood control 
legislation to be vresented on the dav 
Congress convenes. The Senator also 
expressed the opinion that the next Con- 
gress should enact farm relief and taz 


| reduction legislation and provide for @ 


mills | 


or nearly 18 per cent of the total num- | 


ber in the cotton industry in the United 


States in 1923, acocrding to the United | 


States Census of Manufactures. They 





are also a little more than 19 per cent 
of the total number employed in the 
States, included in the study—namely, 
Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Masachusetts, New Hampshire, 
York, North Carolina, 


ginia. 
Averages Are Given 
For 12 Occupations 

The 1926 averages are for males alone 
in 7 occupations and for both sexes in 
12 occupations. Average full-time hours 


per week of males by occupations range | 


from 48.4 for mule spinners to 59.2 for 


| spooler tenders, and of females range 
program looking to the safeguarding of | 


from 49.8 for beamer tenders to 53.7 
for creelers or tiers-in. 
Average earnings per hour of males 


range from 19 cents for spooler tenders 


; to 65.6 cents for mule spinners, and of 


females range from 24.6 cents for spooler 
tenders to 41.1 cents for beamer tenders. 

Average full-time earnings per week 
of males range from $11.25 for spooler 
tenders to $31.75 for mule spinners, and 





language news- | 
papers, translations of which he had just j 
received, tended to show that Governor | 

| Gilmore’s address to the legislature was 

| In nine of the 12 occupations the aver- 


of females range from $12.94 for trim- 
mers or inspectors to $20.47 for beamer 
tenders. Average full-time earnings per 
week of females exceed those of males 
in three of the 12 occupations (doffers, 
spooler tenders, and drawers-in) for 
which figures are shown for both sexes, 
the difference ranging from 42 cents for 
drawers-in to $1.94 for spooler tenders. 


age full-time earnings per 
males exceed those of females, the dif- 
ference ranging from 3 cents for 
speeder tenders to $5.66 for beamer 
tenders. 

Index numbers for the industry from 
1910 to 1914 were computed from the 
combined data for the selected occupa- 
tions, with the 1913 average as the base, 
or 100 per cent. The index for each of 
the specified years since 1914 were com- 
puted by increasing or decreasing the 
1914 index in proportion to the increase 
or decrease in the averages for all occu- 
pations as between 1914 and the specified 
succeeding year. 

Average full-time hours per week for 





| to 
‘ 1924; and then dropped to 205.2 in 1926. 


no | 


Ne- | 


the industry decreased from an index of 


| 100 in 1913 to 89.7 in 1920 and then in- 


creased to 91.5 in 1922, to 91.8 in 1924, 
and to 92.3 in 1926. 

Average earnings per hour for the 
industry increased from an index of 100 
in 1913 to 323.5 in 1920, or a little less 
than three and one-fourth times 


to 221.0 in 1926. 
Average full-time earnings per week 


for the industry increased from an index | 


of 100 in 1913 to 291.8 in 1920; dropped 
204.5 in 1922; increased to 231.5 in 


These earnings did not increase or de- 


crease in the same proportion as aver- | 


age earnings per hour because of the 
increase or decrease in the average full- 
| time hours per week. 


Proper Usage Urged 


Post Office Depaviment Disap- 
proves Use for Other Than 
Air Service. 

Use air mail pos stamps on 
other than air mail is exceedingly objec- 
tionable and not approved by the Post 


of 


we 
Lage 


| Office Department, the Third Assistant 
' Postmaster General, R. S. Regar, has just 


announced. 


Patrons of the service have been re- 


| quested to confine the use of such stamps 
| to the payment of postage and fees on 
! matter which is to be transmitted by the 
ror contends that the State. court upheld ! 
the power on the sole ground of the | 


contract air mail service of the, Govern- 
ment, Mr. Regar announced. 
The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 


| ment follows: 


There seems to be considerable 


mail stamps, such stamps being used in 


some cases for the purpose of paying the | 
special delivery fee or regular postage, | 


including the special handling postag« 
on fourth class parcels, on matter which 
is not intende dfor transmission by air 
mail. 

on air mail only. When affixed to matte: 
which is not to be sent 





be | 
| handled by air mail. 
matter is likely tq.be rated with postage 


the | 


fusion results, as post 
led to believe that the 


‘ 


Consequently, such 


al employes arc 


due at the rate prescribed for air 
and thus cause complaints to arise. 

For these reasons the use of air mail 
stamps in payment of postage, or the 
special delivery fee or special handling 
postage, on other than air mail is cod. 
ingly and not : nd, 
Postmasters should advise their patrons 


mai! 


chizctionable 


| that committee, “and 


Maine, | 

New | 
Pennsylvania, | 
| Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Vir- 


more rigid regulation of immigration 
across the Canadian and Mexican bor- 
ders. 

“T have urged Senator Jones (Rep.), 
Washington, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, to call his com- 
mittee to meet about November 1,” said 
Senator Harris, who is a member of 
I think it would 
be a wise thing if the House Committee 
on Flood Control were called to meet 
about the same time. We could then 
hear the recommendations of the Army 
Enginecrs, Secretary Hoover, and others, 
as to just what should be done and we 


| might have a definite proposal ready to 
| present to Congress on the opening day 


the | 
| 1913 average; decreased to 222.4 in 1922; | 
increased to 250.7 in 1924; and decreased | 


mis- | 


understanding concerning the use of air | 


} neers to decide. I 





| flood 
| other purposes would not prevent sub- 
| stantial reductions. He declared he would 
| favor the abolition of all of the so-called 


| to repeal 


slip in across the berdcy.’ 


of the next session. <A great deal of 
time could be saved in that way. 
Is Engineering Problem. 

“Flood control is, of course, an engi- 
neering problem; I am convinced that 
it will be found necessary to repair and 
rebuild some of the levees at once and 


| to provide for a system of spillways. 


As to where the spillways should be 
located, that is something for the engi- 
am also convinced 
that ultimately it will be necessary to 
build impounding reservoirs but it may 
be found that that feature of the pro- 
gram can wait.” 

On the question of farm relief legis- 
lation, Senator Harris said he favored 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill 
the last Congress with the equalization 
fee provision stricken out. 

“If there is a loss I think the Govern- 
ment should bear it,” he said, “just as the 
Government bears a loss of more than 
$100,000,000 a year in the Post Office 
partment for the benefit of certain pub- 


| lications, the handling of which costs the 
week of | 


Government more than the revenue paid 
by that class of mail. The Government 
also practically guarantees the railroads 


' a certain profit and other classes of the 


population are similarly taken care of. I 
don’t see why the farmer should not be 
treated in like manner.” 
For Tax Reduction. 

_ The Senator favored tax reduction “up 
to the limit,” he said, and expressed the 
opinion that necessary appropriations for 
control, naval construction and 


“nuisances taxes” 


bile sales tax, 


including the automo- 
revisions of the normal 


, income tax schedule to eliminate the tax 
| on the lower brackets in which, he said, 


the cost of collection exceeds the amount 
collected, and a reduction of the cor- 
poration tax. He would oppose efforts 
the Federal estate tax, the 
Senator said. 

Senator Harvis said he is now prepar- 
ing two bills, one to regulate immigra- 
tion across the Canadian and Mexican 
borders, and the other to deny the use 
of the mails to foreign language news- 
papers published in the United States 
unless all of their reading matter is 
duplicated in parallel columns in Eng- 
lish. 

Immigration Problem. 

“Immigration is becoming one of our 
most serious problems,” he said. “Last 
year more than 150,000 aliens that we 
know of came in across the Canadian 
and Mexican borders and they are come 


; ing in in numbers (oo great to be prop- 
| erly assimilated. 


For Air Mail Stamps | 


I am not referring to 
native born Canadians whom we are 
glad to welcome but to other foreigners 
who go to Canada and Mexico and then 
’ 

His bill relating to foreign language 
newspapers, the Senator said, is designed 
to hasten the process of Americanization 


| of the forcign born clements and also 


bocause some of these papers “publish 
many things they would not publish if 
they had to duplicate them in English.” 


Dr. Draper to Study 
German Conditions 


i 


2 


Trip Part of International Sys 


tem to Interchange Health 
Methods. 


Dr. W. F. Draper, Assistant Surgeon 
Gencrai in charge of the Domestic Quar- 


antine Division, Bureau of the Publie 
Health Service, will sai! for Europe on 
September 6 to study public health 
methods in Germany for two months. Ane 
nouncement to this effect was made 


| orally on August 27 by Dr. C. C. Pierce, 
Air mail stemps are designed for use | 


by airplane con- | 


matter is to be | 


' the purpose of keeping health pats 


| 
| 
| 


Assistant Surgeon General. 

Dr. Pierce explained that Dr. Draper’s 
trip is a part of the system of internae 
tional interchange of public health offie 
cials inaugurated several years ago for 


in each country acquainted with adva 


in thei: field made by the health officials 


of other nations. 


accordingly and make every possible ef. e: 
fort to confine the use of air mail stamps © 


to the payment of the postage and fees 
on maiter which is to be given aix mail 
service. 
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Veterans’ Bureau Not Obligated 


To Pay Excessive Funeral Costs | 


Disbursing Agents of Bureau Are Directed to 


’ Adhere Closely to Terms of World 
War Veteran’s Act. 


aS a resi. sf cases coming before 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau for 
reimbursement of expenses for funeral 
expenses of veterans of wars in excess of 
the $100 maximum permitted by law, 
the Assistant Director, Harold W. Brein- 
ing, on August 26 issued a circular call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Bureau 
is not obligated to pay more than the 
contract price for such funerals. 
In the circular, sent to the Special 
* Disbursing Agents of the Bureau in field 
offices, Mr. Breining stated that “con- 
siderable difficulty has been  experi- 
enced in the past” in cases of this char- 
acter. He said that the Bureau was in 
~receipt of claims from relatives or 
friends of the deceased veteran, request- 
- ing reimbursement of expenses borne 
by them for services rendered by con- 
tract undertakers of the Bureau in ex- 
cess of the services stipulated in the 
contracts. 
Must Follow War Veteran's Act. 
Mr. Breining advised Special Disburs- 
ing Agents to adhere closely to the terms 
of the Worid War Veterans’ Act in such 
cases and notify the relatives of friends 
of the deceased veterans that the Bureau 
cannot pay burial expenses above the 
contract price agreed to with contract 
undertakers of the Bureau. This addi- 
tional expense must be borne outside 
of the Bureau. 
The full text of the circular follows: 
1. It is the policy of the Bureau to 
secure contracts with undertakers for 


casket, contract undertakers should be 
fully advised that a report should be 


submitted to the authorizing office of | 


the changes made and the claim covering 
services as originally authorized by the 
Bureau canceled. When this report is 
received tne necessary action will be 
taken by the field office to clear the 
budget encumbrance. If reimbursement 
is claimed for services as actually ren- 
dered, payment may be made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 
5 of this Circular. 
Undertaker’s Claims. 

7. A further irregularlity results when 
an undertaker who renders noncontract 
services presents a claim to the Bureau 
billed in accordance with the terms of a 
contract and this claim: is certified ad- 
ministratively as correct and _ proper. 
This certification is based on an inspec- 
tion report. The inspector should be in- 
structed that if at time of inspection, the 
services performed do not conform to 
services stipulated in contract, report 
should be made to that effect. If claim 
is mace under contract, evidence will 
then be of record to support disallow- 
ance of such claim of the undertaker. 
Reimbursement for services as actually 
rendered may only be made in accordance 
with paragraphs 5 and 6 of this Circular. 

8. Certifying officers will be held per- 
sonally responsible for the correct cer- 


| tification of vouchers, and the above pro- 


cedure should be outlined to the contract 
undertakers and Bureau personnel in or- 


| der that the vouchers may reflect a true 


rendering burial services to veterans of | 


war. When such contracts have been 
awarded provision is made that prop- 
erly authorized burial expenses under 


contract will be paid in the field offices, | 


however, no provision is made for the 
payment by the field offices of the Bu- 
reau of expenses incident to burial serv- 
ices rendered either by an undertaker 
not under contract with the Bureau for 
such service or by a contract under- 
taker for services authorized by other 
than a Bureau official. 

2. Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the past by the payment 
by the Special Disbursing Agents in 
field offices of vouchers in favor of con- 
tract undertakers, supported by state- 
ments showing services rendered in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract, 
and administratively certified to that ef- 
fect. 

v3. Subsequent to such payments, Cen- 
tral Office is in receipt of claims from 
relatives or friends for reimbursement 
of expenses borne by them for services 
rendered by contract undertakers in ex- 


cess of the services stipulated in con- | 


tracts, and aiso of claims from contract 
undertakers where payment for services 
in excess of those stipulated in contracts 
has not been made by the relatives or 
friends. 

Irregularity Cited. 

4. The following is an example of 
this irregularity: Payment was made 
in a field office of a voucher in favor 
of contract undertaker, administratively 


certified as to quantity and quality of | 


services rendered under proper Bureau 
authority in accordance with prices 
stipulated in the contract, charges billed 
as follows: 

Embalming 

Transporting Body to Cemetery 
Clothing 

Opening Grave . 


$25.00 
10.00 
5.09 
5.00 
50.00 


95.00 

4.50 

$99.50 

(Ninety-five dollars is maximum stip- 
ulated in contract). Subsequent to this 
payment Central Office receives a reim- 
bursement claim from the nearest rela- 
tive of deceased supported by a prop- 


erly receipted invoice from the under- ' 


taker billing charges as follows: 
$50.00. “To difference in price of casket 
selected from that furnished by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau.” This claim was made 
by the relative of the deceased in or- 
der to secure payment of the $5.00 dif- 
ference between the $95.00 paid the con- 
tract undertaker’ and the amount of 
$100.00 which is the maximum amount 
allowable for burial expenses. 

It is therefore apparent 
where the Bureau has 


that 


authorized 


Casket, | 


in cases | 
serv- | 


-ices under contract that the undertaker | 


has not complied with the authority, for 
the reason that the relative of the de- 
ceased desired better services or serv- 
ices in addition to those specified in the 
contract. 
Order Through Bureau. 

5. Where the relative or friend of de- 
ceased desires services other than those 
provided for in the contract, or services 


in addition to those provided in the con- | 


tract, the undertaker and relatives or 
friend of deceased will be advised by the 


field office that no responsibility will be | 


assumed by the Bureau in oreering any 
service from the undertaker. 
then authorizing the 
order the quality and quantity of serv- 
ice desired and the Bureau will 
reimbursement only to such extent as 
the law allows to the* undertake) 
the relative or friend. 

Claims covering 


service 


or 


services other than 


The party | 
should | 


make 


to | 


those ordered by the field offices under | 


contract will be submitted to Central 


Office, attention, Reimbursement Section, | 


Awards Division, Adjudication Service, 
for settlement. 


6. The services required in the prepa- | 


ration for shipment and burial of de- 
ceased Bureau beneficiaries are provided 
for in Bureau contracts with undertak- 
ing estabiishments. Where contract 
services are desired, the proper field offi- 
cials shall authorize contract burial 
service and the required inspection 
the body of the deceased will be made in 
every contract burial to see that services 
have been satisfactorily rendered. If, 
after inspection is made, relatives o1 
friends secure additional services, such 
as hire of a carriage or a more expensive 


f 


of | 


record of disbursements from the appro- 
priations of the Bureau. 

9. V. B. Circular No. 343 dated Febru- 
ary 19, 1926, is hereby canceled. 


N avy Orders 


Annaunced August 26. 

Capt. John C, Fremont, det. i id, 
Dest. Sqdn. 14, Sctg. Fit.; to Rec. Ship, N. Y. 

Capt. William D. Pule 1, det. from all 
duty; to asst. chief of staff, Battle Flt. 

Lieut. C ir. Harry R. Bogusch, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. 
Langley. 

Lieut. Comdr. 
Bu. Areo; aide 
Steiguer, Comdr. in Chi Battle Fit. 

Lieut. George R. Henderson, det. 
Air Station; Anacostia. D. ¢ 
38, Aircraft Sqdns., S 

Lieut. Gordon Rowe, ¢ 
Battle Fit.; to aid on 
craft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Clarence H. Schidha 
duty; with Aircraft Sqdns. 
duty with VX Sqdn. D5, 
Virginia. 

Lieut. 


det. 
de 


George D. Murray, 
to of Adn Louis R. 
Nav. 
.; to VF Sqdn 


» octg. 
Hampton 
Ira D. Spoonemor 

r; to Rec. Ship, 

Spencer H. Warr 

Battle Flt.; to ai 

Fit. 

VS Sqdn. 


to VO 


mer, de 
. Battle Fit 
raft Sqdns., Battle 
g.) Bradford E. Grow, 
all duty; with Aircraft Sqdns 
duty with VX 
Virginia. 
Lieut. .(j. g. 
S. Tex 
Virginia. 
Lieut. (j. g.) 
VS Sqdn. 2B, 
to VO Sadn. 
Fleet. 
Ensign Wi c. 


S. S. Missi 


det. from 
Sctg. Flt.; to 
Sqdn. 1 D5, Hampton Roads, 


William F. 
Rec. Bks., 


Hurt, det. U. S. 
Hampton Roads, 


William T 


Aircraft Sqd 
1B, Aircraft 


Rassieur, det. 
sattle Fit.; 


Sqdns., Battle 


Asserson, Jr., det. U. 
to U. S. S. Litchfield 
Ensign William W. Graham, det. U. S. S. 
Oklahoma; to c. f. 0. U. S. S. Lexington. 

Ensign Adolph Hede, det U. S. S. Oak- 
land; ». f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. Orders 
July 23, Bis f. o. U. S. S. Lexington, 
revoked. 

Ensign George A, Leahey. 
S. Oklahom to ¢,:f. @, &. 

Ensign Fit 
1927, 

Ens 
12, 1927, to U. S. S. Breck, revoked; 
tinue duty U. S. S. Bridge. 

Ensign Redfield Mason, det. from all duty: 
to resignation accepted November 20, 1 

Ensign Donald A. Peterson, to duty ec. 
o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ensign Harold C. Pound, det. U. S. 
Oklahoma; to U. S. S. Lexington c. 
orders July 1927, to c. f. o. U. 
Saratoga, revoked 

Ensign David G. Roberts, det. 
Oklahoma; t a Age ee ae 


Jr., det. U. S 
S. S. Lexington. 
2d, orders July 
modified; toc. f.0. U.S i 


to con- 


oF 


‘ 
rn Che 
1, Battle F 
Will 
3 4 Re Breck. 
+, Heiner (M. C.), 
nearest Nav. 


all 
Hosp. in 


det. 


mdr. Arthu1 
Marine 
. to. 5 
agua, Ni 
Comdr., 
11th Regi 


-qaitionary 


H. Dearing (M. C 
Epeditionary Brigade. N 

5th Regiment, U. S 

araugua. 

Ashton E. Neeley (M. C.). 

ent, U. S. Marines, Marine 
Managta, Nicara- 

1, S. Marines, Mana- 


det. 


nk W 
ancisco; 


Ryan (M. ¢ det. 
to Nav. Hosp., 
Henry A. N. Bruckshaw (M. C.,), 
Hosp., Bo Mass.; to temp. 

v. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 
DeWitt T. Hunter (M. C.), det. 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade, Nicaragua; 

to U. S. S. Cleveland 

Lieut. Henry C. 
rine Epeditionary 
5th Regiment, U. 
caragua,. 
Lieut. 
rine 


ton 


Kellers (M. C, 
Brigade, 
S. Marines, 


. det. Ma- 
Niacargua; to 
Managua, Ni- 


James F. 
Expeditior 
5th Regiment, U. S. 
caragua, 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Glifford H. Henry (M. C. 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 

st 31, 1927 
Frank M. Townsend, Jr. (M. 
1 tegiment of U. S arines 
Expeditionay Brigade. Nicaragua; 
to 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines, Managua 
Nicaragua. 

Lieut. Comdr. James C. I 
duty N Corps Base, ? 
San Di Calif. 

Lieut. (j. Wadsworth C. C. Trojakow 

Bf, Marine Expeditionary Bri- 
Nicars to 5th Regiment, U. S 

» Me sua. Nicaragua. 
Walton Dismukes (S. C 

aleigh; to Bu. S. & A. 
Alexander W. Urquhart (S. C.), 
. S. S. Wright; to Nav. Air Sta., Nav. 
Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Comdr, Robert E. Miller (CHC), 
Regiment, U. S. Marines, Marine Expedi- 
tionary Brigade. Nicaragua; to 5th Reg 
ment, U Marines, Managua. Nicaragua. 

Comdr. Alva B. Court (C. C.), det. Bu. 
C. & R.; to Naval Operations. 

Comdr. Ralph T. Hanson (C. C. 
Naval Operations. to Bu. C. & R 

Lieut. Comdr. Henry R. Oster (C. C.) 
det. Nav Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: to Bu. Aero, 

Lieut. Comdr. Donald Royce (C. C.), det. 

Acro; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia. Pa. 
h. Mach. Byron C, Howard, det. U. S. S. 
Wyoming; to Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Terrell (M. C 
Brigade, N 
Marines, 


), det. Ma- 
icaragua; to 
Managua, Ni- 


gh (D.C. 
Oper. Bi 


det. U. 


det. 11th 
bY 
Ss 


det 
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Topical Survey of the Government — 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


money 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Census of Religious Organizations Is Taken 
Through Direct Returns From Congregations 


Topic 20—Statistical Research. 


Ninth Article—Census of Religious Bodies. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; cighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; and Nineteenth, Labor. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with Statistical Research. 


By Leon E. Truesdell. 
Chief Statistician for Population, 
Bureau of the Census. 


HE census of religious bodies, as its name indi- 
cates, is a census of religious organizations, 
rather than a census of the population classified 
according to denominational affiliation, such as 
is taken in Canada and a number of other countries. 


This census is taken once in 10 years and is one 
of a considerable number of decennial inquiries which, 
at the time the permanent Census Bureau was or- 
ganized, were assigned to the years between the periods 
occupied by the taking of the decennial censuses of 
population, agriculture, and manufactures. Under this 
arrangement censuses of religious bodies were taken 
in 1906 and 1916 and the inquiry for 1926 is now nearing 
cempletion. 

* * » 

It is rather commonly assumed by those interested 
in this subject that all or nearly all of the various de- 
nominations publish statistics of their own member- 
ship and activities in their year books or in other 
publications. A careful study of the situation shows 
that while a few denominations have well organized 
statistical departments and many other denominations 
publish considerable statistical material which is ob- 
tained incidentally in connection with their annual con- 
ventions and otherwise, the statistics thus obtained 
do not in any case cover all of the items which were 
agreed upon as essential to the census of religious 
bodies in preliminary conferences attended by repre- 
sentatives of the principal denominations. 

Furthr, there are many denominations which publish 
no statistics whatever; and even among those denomi- 
nations which do publish statistics there is a wide vari- 
ation both in the items published and in the methods 
employed for collecting the data. For these reasons 
it has been found necessary, in order to insure com- 
pleteness and uniformity, to base the census reports 
for all denominations upon returns secured directly 
from the individual churches, congregations, and other 
local organizations. This method has the further ad- 
vantage of giving the census reports an independent 
foundation. 

* * - 


‘HE primary (and principal) task involved in the cen- 
sus of religious bodies is, therefore, to secure from 
each local unit of some 200 different religious denomi- 
nations or separately organized denominational sub- 
divisions a report giving information with regard to 
its membership, property, expenditures, and activities. 
The whole number of local organizations from which 
schedules have to be secured is about 225,000. 

The first step toward obtaining these 225,000 reports 
is to secure lists of the local organizations with the 
name and address of the pastor or clerk in each case 
and from these lists to prepare a card index of the 
churches., In the case of some denominations it is rela- 
tively easy to secure fairly satisfactory lists from 
printed sources, mainly from the annual year books 
of the denominations, though many of these published 
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Each of the 
Army Orders Quartermaster 


| eral depot: 


August 26. | 

Strickland. Ordnance 
Department, relieved from assignment in 
office of Chief of Ordnance, ordered to 
duty at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Tom S. Brand, 12th Infantry, re- 
lieved from assignment at Fort Washing- 
ton, Md., ordered to duty in the Philippine 
Islands 

First Lieut. Ralph EF. 
neer Battalion, relieved 
signment at Fort Bliss, 
instructor of engineers, 
tional Guard, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

First Lieut. Walter L. Shearman, Quar- 
termaster Corps, relieved from station with 
70th Division, Philadelphia, Pa., ordered to 
report duty in quartermaster depot, 
same point. 

Capt. Joseph K. Fornance, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from duty in quartermaster 
depot, Philadelphia, detailed to duty with 
Organized Reserves of Third Corps Area. 

Capt. Harry Cornish Sigourney. Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty for 
training at March Field, Riverside, Calif. 

Capt. Edwin S. Van Deusen, Quarter 
master Corps, relieved from assignment at 
Fort Hancock, N. J., ordered to take course 
in highway instruction at University of 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Maj. William S. Rice, Dental Corps; 
Capt. Clyde W. Scogin, Dental Corps and 
Capt. James B. Anderson, Medical Corps, 
named as members of an examining board 
to meet to consider promotions in the Den- 
tal Corps. 


Issued 
Newton H. 


Capt. Capt. Aldred L. 


ton Wilkins, Capt. 


Harold 
Patrick O’Farrell, 
John O’Hara and 
Joseph Zinn 


Ervin 


Cruse, 
from 
Tex., 


8th Engi- 
further as- 
detailed as 
New Mexico Na- 


from 
duty 


relieved 
tional at 


Lieut. Col. 
to Fort Worth 
Texas. 
for 
ter Corps, 
ment and duty 
dered to take 
Capt. Reyburn 
Corps, relieved 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Haneock N. J 





Corps 

training 

Calif. 
Capt 


at Cri 


Paul G 


D. C., ordered to 


Totten, MN. Y., 


Ch. Mach. George J. Lovett, det. U. S. S. 

Florida; to Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Ch. Mach. George L. MeMullen, det. Nav. 

Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to c. f. 0. U. S. S 
Lexington 

. El. Thomas Q. Costello, det. Subm. 

», New London, Conn.; to c. f. o. U. S. 


retirement. 
Maj. William A 


| at medical 
S. | Arsenal, 


Lieut. 
resignation 

Army. 
Gen 

Major 


Second 
fantry, 
in the 

Brig. 
appointed 


‘Pharm. Daniel W 
School, Washington 
S. Lexington. 


Heagy, 


det. Nay. Med. 
D. C.: J 


to c f, o, U. B. 


following-named 
Reserve, 
active duty for training at New York gen- 


Corp 


Lieut. Col. Matthew Joseph Farrell, Capt. 
| John Hunt Andrews, Capt. Owen Donnelly, 
Lennon, 
Arthur 
tham, First Lieut. John Joseph Flynn, First ; 

Lieut. Louis Vivian Granville, First Lieut. ° 
Second 
Second 
Second Lieut. 


Igoe, 


Major Clell B. Perkins, Veterinary Corps, 
further assignment to addi- 
remount 
breeding headquarters, Lexington, Ky. 
Allan 
retired, plxeed on active duty and detailed 
High School, 
Lieut. Col. Joseph C. 
relieved from 
at Fort Douglas, Utah, or- 
at Milwaukee, 

Engles, 
from 
ordered to duty at Fort 


station 


Second Lieut. Arthur LaSalle Smith, Air 
Reserve, ordered to active duty for 


Field, 


Rutten, 
Corps, relieved from assignment and duty | 
at Washington general depot, Washington, 
report to 
general District of Washington. 

Maj. Albert H. Eber, Medical Corps, Fort 
at Walter Reed 
eral Hospital, ordered to his home to await 


now 


Higgins, Medical Corps, 
relieved from further assignment and duty 
laboratory, Edgewood 
ordered 


research 
Maryland, 
commanding officer, same post for duty. 
Bertel 
accepted 
Robert Alexander, U. S, A,, 
‘ General. 

ol. George J. Jamerson, Infantry, ap- 


lists have been found to contain addresses that were 
not strictly up to date. 
* * * 

For many denominations, however, no printed lists 
of any kind are available and it is necessary to obtain 
the names of the local churches by any method that 
can be devised to fit the particular situation. One plan 
which has been widely used with good results is to 
get from headquarters a list of the conferences, dis- 
tricts, or associations into which the denomination is 
divided and then obtain from the secretary or some 
other official of each conference a list of the churches 
in that group. 


Considerable use is made of the card index which 
was prepared in 1916 in connection with the last pre- 
vious census of religious bodies. So many changes 
have taken place in the local churches during the in- 
tervening 10 years, however, that this list is of only 
incidental value and a2 immense amount of correspond- 
ence is required in order to make the 1926 list of 
churches complete and accurate. 

* 7 * 

A FTER the card index of the churches is completed 
~~ there still remains the task of obtaining a report 
for each church, which in itself constitutes an exten- 
sive campaign. The reports are secured very largely 
by mail and the general plan is to send out a consid- 
erable number of requests with reasonable intervals 
between, each request being accompanied by a blank 
form for the repert. Each successive request has re- 
duced the number of names remaining for the next 
following request, and approximately complete returns 
have been obtained from many denominations by the 
time the fifth request has been heard from. 


Telegrams are sent to delinquent churches when the 
number remaining in a denomination is small; appeals 
are made to denominational officials, who frequently 
assist by writing personal letters to the pastors of 
churches that have failed to report, by printing articles 
in the denominational papers, and in other ways; and 
seme schedules have been collected by representatives 
in the field. 

* xt * 

In about 30 denominations, for the most part small 
but including some that it would be difficult for the 
Bureau to canvass directly, the reports are being col- 
lected by officials or other prominent men in the denomi- 
nation, each of these men being appointed as a special 
agent of the Bureau to assemble the returns for his 
denomination. 


The schedules for the completed denominations are 
now being tabulated with a view to issuing, first, a se- 
ries of press summaries giving the most important 
of the figures for each denomination, and, second, a 
series of bulletins giving the statistics in greater de- 
tail and giving also a statement of the denominational 
history, doctrine, and organization. The denomina- 
tional statements are prepared or approved in each case 
by some person occupying a position of prominence or 
authority in the denomination concerned. 

a * at 

EXCEPT for the very small denominations, the tabu- 

lation is made by means of punched cards, making 
use both of the unit tabulating machines, which were 
designed primarily for the census of popluation, and of 
adding tabulator, which has been developed for use in 
connection with the census of agriculture and other in- 
quiries requiring the addition of amounts rather than 
the counting of units. 


Upon the completion of the series of denominational 

bulletins, these will be bound together to form one vol- 
ume of the final report of the census of religious 
bodies. A second volume will present general tables 
covering all denominations, arranged by States, cities 
and counties, together with certain analytical and ex- 
planatory material which relates to the general results 
of the census rather than to the figures for any par- 
ticular denomination. 
In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 30, Mr. Leon E. Truesdell, 
Chief Statistician for Population, will tell of 
the census made for marriege and divorce. 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


officers, | 
ordered to 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office’ 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
A-14297. 


Carl- 
Wor- 


Capt. Roy 
Maurice 


Lieut. Alfred 
Lieut. Virgil 
Frederick 


purchasing and 


McLean, U. S, A. Internal Revenue Juagments— 
Interest. While section 1117b of the act 
of February 26, 1926, 44 Stat. 1120, au- 
thorizes the allowance of interest to date 
of rendition of judgment or to date of 
entry of final judgment in event such judg- 
ment is reviewed by an appellate court, 
neither said section nor the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1890, 26 Stat. 537, authorizes 
the payment of interest during the inter- 
val between the date of judgment and the 
date of petition for certiorari is denied. 
A-19411. Contracts—Discount—-Navy De- 
p.rtment. Where a contract provided for 
a discount of 1 per cent for payment made 


Fort Worth, 


Kay, Quartermas- 
further assign- 


Wis. 
Quartermaster 
further station at 


San’ Francisco, 


uartermaste : . ‘ . ; 
Q pointed Brigadier General, relieved from 


assignment at Fort Hayes, Ohio, assigned 
to command the 10th Brigade, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind. 

Capt. Douglas Johnston, Air Corps, 
lieved from duty at Scott Field, 
ordered to Fort Monroe, Va. 

Maj. John S. Wood, Field Artillery, re- 
lieved from duty as student, Fie!d Artil- 
lery School, Fort Sill, Okla., assigned to 
17th Field Artillery, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. William A. Swift, Infantry, de- 
tailed in Air Corps, relieved as instructor, 
Wisconsin National Guard, ordered to 
Brooks Field, Texas. . 

Lieut. Col. Allan L. Briggs, Infantry, 
relieved from duty with Signal Corps, Fort 
Corps Area, assigned to 17th Infantry, Fort 
Omaha, Nebraska, 


commanding 


re- 


Gen- Illinois, 


to report to 
Kuniholm, In- 
as an officer 


Eric 





| officers there. 








Procedure Fixed for Authentication 
Of Documents on Veterans’ Claims 


Papers From Abroad Must Be Passed on by 


American Consular 


Officers When Pos- 


sible, Otherwise by Foreign Officials. 


in the au- 
emanating 


Procedure to be followed 
thentication of 
from foreign countries or jurisdictions 
relating to the substantiation of claims 
for benefits by veterans under the World 
War Veterans’ Act, and that which will 
govern the release of original documents 
from files of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau for authentication, was outlined 
August 27 by the Director of the Bu- 
reau, Frank T. Hines, in a circular to all 
branches of the Bureau. 

Affidavits or other documents emanat- 
ing from foreign countries, according to 
General Hines, must be executed before 
consular representatives of this country, 
in the event the United States has such 
In the event the execu- 
tion is by or before a foreign official, the 
circular stated, the signature of that offi- 
cial must be authenticated either by an 
American consular officer in that juris- 
diction, or by the Department of State. 


The full text of the circular follows: 

1. Affidavits or other documents sub- 
mitted in substantiation of claims for 
benefits under the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, emanating from 
foreign countries in which the United 
States has consular representatives will 
be executed before an American consular 
officer in the country from which they 
emanate, or by or before an official of 
that country having authority for that 
purpose. In event the execution is by 
or before a foreign official, the signature 
of that official must be authenicated 
either (1) by an American consular offi- 
cer in that jurisdiction; or (2) by the 
Department of State. 


documents 


Procedure in Absence 
Of Consul Specified 

2. Affidavits or other documents sub- 
mited for the same purpose and from 
similar sources, but emanating from for- 


| eign countries or jurisdictions where the 


United States has no consular represen- 
tative, may be authenticated by one of 


| the following manners: 


(a) The signature and seal of the offi- 


| cial of that country may be authenticated 


by a diplomatic or consular officer of a 
friendly government stationed in that 
country, whereupon the signature and 
seal of the official of the friendly govern- 
ment may be authenticated by the De- 
partment of State as in Paragraph,1. 


(b) The document may be forwarded 
to the nearest American Consul, who will 
attach a certificate showing the result 
of his investigation concerning its au- 
thenticity, and-such certificate, if favor- 
able, will be acepted by the Bureau. 


(c) Evidence submitted in support of 
claims for benefits under the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, and 
the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act, as amended, by claimants resident 
in Russia, or claimants whose dependents 
are resident therein will be accepted by 
the Bureau as valid if authenticated in 
the manner prescribed above in para- 


within 10 days from date of delivery at 
a specified point, and payment was so made, 
contractor’s contention that its bid, upon 
which the contract was based, offered the 
discount if payment were made within 10 
days from date of invoice cannot be ac- 
cepted as authorizing refund of the dis- 
count so taken, in view of the specific 
terms of the contract. 

A-19478. (S.) Extra pay for submarine 
duty—Enlisted men, Navy. 

Extra pay to enlisted men of the Navy 
for sedvice on submarines accrues only 
while serving on board of submarines and 
there is no provision of law for extend- 
ing such pay to men who by reason of 
accident or otherwise are not so serving. 

A-19479, Foreign Service officers—Leave 
of absence in the United States. 

A Foreign Service officer is not entitled 
to salary or expenses incident to leave in 
the United States for the period between 
the expiration of the authorized leave and 
the date on which it was necessary for him 
to depart from his home in order to take 
passage on the vessel by which he is to 
proceed to his station, and he can not by 
going from his home to the port of em- 
barkation at an earlier date than is neces- 
sary to board the vessel place upon the 
Government the obligation to bear his 
salary or expenses while awaiting the sail- 
ing of the vessel. 

A-19449. Osage Indians—-Payments to 
parent or maintenance and education of 
minor child. . 

A restricted Osage Indian allottee re- 
ceiving his or her full income aceumu- 
lating in the future under the provisions 
of the act of February 27, 1925, 43 Stat. 
1008, may be paid in addition thereto, from 
the unpaid income that had _ theretofore 
accumulated, a quarterly allowance forthe 
care. maintenance, and education of a 
child if it is found by the Secretary of 
the Interior that such payments are for 
the benefit of the Indian parent. 

A-19473. Property, private—-Damaged by 
river and harbor work—War Department. 

Where in construction of a lock and 
dam, a portion of a tract of land and nec- 
essary roadway belonging to a_ private 
party is flooded, settlement may be made 
therefor without condemnation proceedings 
under an act of April 24, 1888, 25 Stat. 
94, and the measure of amount due is 
the difference in value of the entire tract. 
before and after flooding, and not the 
value of the flooded land and the cost of 
reconstructing a new roadway at a higher 
and more convenient place. United States 
v. Welch, 217 U. S. 333; United States v. 
Grizzard, 219 U. S. 180; United States v. 
Cross, 243 U. S. 316. 

A-7578. (S) Philippine Islands 
for delivering supplies to the Army 
Navy. 


and 


Compulsory checking eharges for serv- 
ices not requested by the Army or Navy 
in connection with ship-side deliveries, and 
compulsory arrastre charges for services 
not requested by the Army or Navy in 
connection with deliveries over piers or 
wharves imposed by or under authority of 
the Philippine Government on goods or 
merchandise delivered to the Philippine 
Islands for use of the Army or Navy are 
not authorized to be paid from public 
funds. 

A-18794. (S) Retirement 
Refund-——Subrogation. 

Retirement deductions “made from _ the 
pay of a Civil Service employe under the 
act of May 22, 1920, 41 Stat. 619, should 
be paid to the employe upon his separa- 
tion from the service even though a surety 
has paid the amount of shortages under 
the employe's hond, the principle of sub- 
rogation not being applicable to retirement 
deductions, 


reductions 


graphs (a) oF (b). This evidence may 


be colletced wherever possible through 
the cooperation of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, but when such docu- 
ments are authenticated *y a diplomatic 
or consular officer of a friendly govern- 
ment, as authorized by paragraph (a), 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau will 
take final action after reference to the 
Department of State and the authentica- 
tion of the signature and official status 
of the official of the friendly government 
before whom the papers have been exe- 
cuted. Documents submitted under the 
provisions of this paragraph should in 
all instances be forwarded by the claim- 
ant or his representative directly or 
through the American National Red 
Cross to the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. 

(d) Papers received direct by a re- 
al office requiring reference to the 
Department of State for authentication 
of the signature and official status of the 
official of the friendly government before 
whom the papers have been executed will 
arded to Central Office for such 


gion 


be forw 
reference. 


Consular Authentication 


Required Where Possible 

3. The methods of authentication un- 
der Paragraph 1 apply to documents 
emanating from a country In which the 
United States has consular representa- 
tives, and the methods under Paragraph 
2 apply only to documents emanating 
from a country or jurisdiction in which 
the United States has no consular repre- 
sentative. Therefore, if there is an 
American consular offcer accredited to 
the country from which the document 
emanates, authentication must be by the 
consular officer in that country, even 
though he is not actually the nearest 
consular officer—the procedure under 
Paragraph 2(b) is not permissible. 

4. In compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of the State Department, the use 
of the word “visaed” in connection with 





| marriage 
| inal records 


| supp 
| thentication abroad or 


' ments, 





| ment of War on August 
| cavalry stations, it is said, the Army pro- 


-Charges | 


papers submitted in proof of claims has 


| been discontinued as it is often misun- 


derstood by the applicants in whose 


| minds the word is associated with visas 


granted immigrants. 

5. When original documents such as 
certificates, birth certifidates 
ath certificates, or any other orig- 
filed with the Bureau in 
ort of claims are released for au- 
for any other 
purpose, photostat copies of the papers 
will be placed in the identical position 


and de 


| in the claimant’s case file as was or 
| would be occupied by the original docu- 


accompanied by a statement 
the person requesting the au- 
n showing the disposition of 
the original. The destination of the 
original will be clearly noted on the 
photostat. The photostat copy so re- 
tained and certified shall have the same 
force and effect as evidence in the case 
as the original which has been removed 
pending the return of the original. 

6. U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Circulars 


signed by 
thenticatio 


| No. 344 and No. 344-B are hereby super- 


seded. 


Army Effects Saving 


In Producing Forage 


Three Cavalry Stations Raise 


Enough to Ship Surplus 
to Nearby Posts. 


‘ The Army effected a saving of $251,- 


' 401.05 by producing much of its own 


forage during the fiscal year 1927, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
27. In three 
duced sufficient hay and straw to supply 
the animals at those places, and even to 
ship the surplus to nearby posts, 

The full text of the statement folowsl: 


During the fiscal year 1927 the follow- 
ing quantities of hay, grain and straw, 
were produced at various posts, camps 
and stations in the United States: 220.2 
tons of grain, worth $6,445.28; 13,864.3 
tons of hay, worth $229,226.63; and 
1.422.3 tons of straw, worth $15,729.14, 
thus making a saving of $251,401.05, 

Reports of the harvesting of the hay 
crops this year are not complete, but in- 
dications are that a bumper crop was 
raised. 

At the Fort Robinson, Neb., and Fort 
Reno, Okla., remount stations, and at 
Fort Riley, Kans., where two cavalry 
regiments are stationed, the production 
of hay and straw is sufficient to supply 
the animals at those places and to make 
it practicable to ship the surplus to 
nearby posts. 


Two Officers of Army 
Are Promoted in Rank 


The appointment of Brig. Gen. Robert 
Alexander, at present on leave of ab- 


| sence, as major general with rank from 


August 26, was announced by the De- 
| partment of War, August 27, in its issue 
| of Special orders. General Alexander 
retires from the Army active service on 
October 17. 

At the same time the Department an- 
nounced the appointment of Colonel 





George H. Jamerson, of the Infantry, 
| as a brigadier general with rank from 
August 26. General Jamerson, the 
orders state, 1s relieved Of nis present as 
signment and duty at headquarters of 
the Fifth Corps Area, Fort; Hayes, 0., 
and is assigned to command of the Tenth 
Brigade at Fort Ben Harrison, Ind. He 
succeeds Brig. Gen. Dwight FE. Aultman, 





who recently reccived orders to assume 


\ command of Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 





AUTHORIZED 


STATEMENTS UNLY ARE 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WuitrHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED Srates DAILY. 


Agriculture 


Imports of Walnuts 
From Italy Expand 
Steadily Since War 


Shipments of Canned Prod- 
uct Developed by Estab- 
lishment of Shelling 
Industry. 


Imports of wainuts from Italy have 
increased constantly, but not until after 
1926 did the imports of shelled walnuts 
amount to much, according to a: report 
issued August 27 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Department’s 
full text follows: 

Walnuts, while of some importance in 
Southern Italy, are not considered 
major agricultural product of Italy. The 
crop almost wholly gathered 
scattered trees. The principal centers of 
production are in Southern Italy, espe- 
cially in the Provinces of Naples and 


announcement in 


1s 


Salerno, where the industry is conducted | 


on an export basis. The only Province 
in Northern Italy producing walnuts for 
the export trade is Turin. According 
to Consul General Homer Byington at 
Napies, a good normal crop in Southern 
Italy hardly ever exceeds 200,000 bags 
of 110 pounds each of saleable nuts. The 
1926 crop ranged from 175,000 to 180,- 
000 bags as compared with 200,000 bags 
in 1925 and 350,000 bags in 1924. 
Few Grown in Orchards. 
About three-quarters of the crop 
Southern Italy is gathered from scat- 
tered trees and the remainder from or- 
chards. The distance between the trees 
in the orchards varies from 20 to 30 fees. 
Walnut trees are often alternated in rows 
with peach trees. Vegetables are gen- 
erally planted between the trees. Irri- 
gation is practiced in some sections of 
the walnut-producing area of Southern 
Italy but due to the scattered growth 
of the trees the practice is very limited. 
The walnuts produced in Southern Italy 
are of two varieties, Mountain and Sor- 
rento. The Sorento nuts are generally 
grown on the plains while the Mountain 
varieties grow on mountain sides at an 
altitude of from 800 to 2,500 feet. 
Mountain nuts are subdivided into Wild 
Mountain and No. 2 Mountain or Paesani 
nuts. The Sorrento walnut is considered 
the best type grown in Italy. This wal- 
nut originated on the plains of Sorrento 


but it is now cultivated in other parts of | 
Only Mountain varieties | 


Southern Italy. 
are grown in Northern Italy. The Moun- 
tain nuts of that part of the country are 
known as Piemonte nuts. 


Mountain nuts and is easily cracked with 
the fingers. These nuts are grown from 
grafter trees. The thick shell of the 
Mountain nuts requires mechanical means 
for cracking. No. 2 Mountain or Paesani 


form shell than the Wild Mountain nuts. 
Harvest In September. 


nuts, which are generally allowed to 
fall from the trees after reaching ma- 
turity. The Mountain nuts are harvested 
as a rule from the end of August to the 
10th of September. Sorrento nuts are 
harvested between September 10 and 20. 
The husks are removed from the nuts 
hy hand and in several localities the nuts 
are then subjected to a bleaching pro- 
cess in a sulphuric solution. In the re- 
gions of greatest production in Southern 
Italy the nuts are first sun-dried, then 
husked, bleached, and_ scoured 
brushes. In some districts, however, the 


nuts are simply placed in the sun to | 
the | 


hleach without chemical aid after 
husks have been removed. 

In Southern Italy girls are employed 
for all but the heavier tasks in connec- 


crop. In northern Italy, where the trees 
are almost always found in scattered, 
uncultivated groves on the mountain 
sides, the peasant proprietors and their 
families generally gather the nuts them- 
selves and transport them to market 
after the usual process of preparation. 


Southern Italy the growers often 


nuts have been bleached or scoured, to 


the country merchants who dispose of | 


them to the buying agents from Naples. 
As a general rule, however, the agent 
buys direct from the grower. The latter 
course is usually followed by the owners 
of the cultivated orchards. The crop is 
invariably sold by weight. 

The Italian walnuts are now always 
packed in jute bags 
pounds. In former years there was a 
considerable demand for nuts packed in 
wooden cases containing about 125 
pounds. The nuts are graded sccording 
to size in most districts. In the Naples 
district exporters of walnuts to the 
United States find it advisable to exer- 
cise more than ordinary care in regard 
to the quality of the nuts because of the 
requirements of the American authorities 
that 85 per cent of the nuts must crack 
“good.” Such exporters demand an 85 
to 95 per cent good crack of the growers. 

America Is Chief Buyer. 

By far the largest proportion of the 
Italian Walnut exports come from south- 
ern Italy. The United States takes the 
bulk of the export crop. In a normal 
year when the south Italian crop amounts 
to about 200,000 bags of 110 pounds, ap- 
proximately 18,000 bags are retained for 
domestic consumption. Exports have been 
increasing rapidly since the war, indi- 
cating that the industry is expanding. 
Exports in 1926 totaled 18,767,000 pounds 
as compared with 18,459,000 pounds in 
1925 and an average of 9,238,000 pounds 
for the five years 1909-13. 

The other export markets are mainly 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. . 

Priér to January, 1926, the exports of 
shelled walnuts from Italy were insig- 
nificant. Since that time, however, ef- 
forts have been made toward establish- 
ing a walnut shelling industry in south- 
ern Italy. Shelled nuts are now being 
shipped in tin cans after preparation 
by a patented process. 


a | 


from | 





in | 





The | 


| flour and were 


| $1.53%4. 
Mountain nuts are all poled from the | 
trees. They ripen earlier than the plain | 


with | 


containing 110 | 
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Grain 


| Domestic Wheat Prices Are Steadied 


By Increase in Volurme of Exports 


Wet Weather in Europe Responsible for 


Heavy Export 


Demand; Rye Market Is Firm. 


Good export buying toward the close 
of the week ending August 27 checked 
the decline in wheat prices which set 
in earlier in the week as a result of 
favorable reports on the Canadian spring 
wheat crop, according to the Weekly 
grain market review of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The rye mar- 
ket was independently firm with export 
demand the principal strengthening 
factor. Threatened frost in the Corn 
Belt held the market firm for that grain 
and barley and oats held generally 
steady. The full text of the review 


| follows: 
Wet weather which delayed harvest- | 


ing and lowered the condition of the 
grain crops in England and central 
Europe was principally responsible for 
the increased export demand which 
strengthened the domestic wheat market 
toward the close of the week and offset 
the weakening influence of the continued 
favorable prospects for the Canadian 
spring wheat crop. Recent private esti- 
mates placed the Canadian crop. at 


' around 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels 


larger than the official August 1 esti- 
mate, barring further frost damage dur- 
ing the next two weeks. The Canadian 
crop is maturing rapidly and harvesting 
has commenced at a number of points in 
each province. Most of the crop is in the 
dough stage and cutting should become 
general by the first of September. 

New Crop Basis in Europe. 

Export bids were advanced to around 
915 cents over the Chicago September 
for N. 2 hard winter ec. i. f. Montreal. 
This is equivalent to about $1.48 on the 
basis of the close of the market August 
26. Export bids deilvered Gulf ports 
were around $1.48@1.48% for No. 1 
hard winter. No. 2 hard winter for Oc- 
tober shipment was quoted at the close 
of the week in Liverpool at $1.60 per 
bushel, compared with $1.59 for Argen- 
tine Rosafe arirved and $1.78 for No. 2 
Canadian Manitoba afloat. European 
prices were working toward a new crop 
basis, domestic wheat in France being 
quoted at $1.75, in Germany at $1.77, 
and in Italy at $1.75 on the basis of the 
current exchange. 

Wheat: Premiums for high protein 
spring wheat were very firm but low 
protein high moisture wheat sold slowly. 
Mills reported an improved demand for 
active buyers of good 
milling grades. Thirteen per cent protein 


| N. 1 dark northern was quoted at Min- 
The Sorrento walnut is larger than the 


neapolis at 7@16 cents over the Minne- 


| apolis September and 14 per cent pro- 
| tein at 18@ 
| which closed August 26 at $1.3734. 
| miums for durum of milling quality re- 
| mained very firm, No. 1 amber being 
walnuts have a smoother and more uni- | 


22 cents over the September, 


Pre- 


quoted at 5@35 cents over the Duluth 
September, which closed August 26 at 


‘Premiums for high protein hard win- 
ter wheat weakened but mills continued 
to be active buyers of good quality dry 
wheat. Wet weather in the Central West 
has limited the supply of dry grain and 
dry milling wheat was being shipped into 
interior Kansas where mills were unable 
to obtain supplies in their own com- 
munities. Thirteen per cent protein No. 
2 hard winter sold at Kansas City at 
14@17 cents over the September prices, 
which closed August 26 at $1.30%. Damp 
tough wheat sold at 8@5 cents dis- 
count under dry wheat of the same pro- 
tein content. Elevators are buying damp 
wheat and drying for export. 

Soft wintemrayheat was relatively firmer 
than hard winter, particularly at St. 
Louis where prices advanced about 2 
cents during the week, No. 2 
These 
prices are 9@10 cents above Cincinnati 


| and Toledo prices and in line for ship- 
; ments from the Pacific Northwest. 


No. 
was bein offered at St. 
Louis from the Paci®: Northwest at 
$1.4715. Milling demand was more ace 
tive at Cincinnati and No. 2 red winter 


2 soft white 


= k . ’ ! sold in that market at $1.39 and at Toledo 
In the important producing areas of j 


sell 
their crops on the trees or, after the | 


at $1.88@$1.3915. 
Move 500 Cars Per Day. 
A heavy movement of wheat was un- 


derway in the Pacific Northwest, around | 


500 cars a day being received at Portland 
and. other Northwestern terminal mar- 
kets. Exporters were heavy buyers and 


' the chartering of ocean freight space 


was reported to be the heaviest on record 
for those markets. Threshing returns 
are equal to expectations. The quality 
is good and the crop especially free from 
smut. Export white wheats were quoted 
at Portland at $1.3012@1.31. Mills re- 
ported poor export flour business and 
were not active buyers of wheat. Re- 
ports from the Orient state that suf- 
ficient native wheat is available at 
Shanghai to maintain mill operations in 
that market at about 80 per cent of 


} capacity during September and October. 


Considerable wheat is: being held in the 
interior of China which with Manchurian 
and North China supplies are expected 
to care for this season's local require- 
ments. 

Rye: Continued good export demand 
for rye advanced the market for that 
grain about 4 cents during the week. 


| cents for the 


red winter | 


| bei ted at $1.4714@$1.48. 
tion with the harvesting of the walnut | ne Ce 8S 47°4@51.48 


| operates with 
Municipal Employment Bureaus and dur- | 


Wet harvest in 
prices in that 


Germany has advanced 
market and resulted in 
considerable demand for United ~ States 
rye. Receipts increased at most of the 
markets but with a good.demand pre- 
vailing from millers and shippers in ad- 
dition to the export buying the 
market ruled fiam with futures and No. 
2 rye sold at the close of the week 
at Minneapolis at 84@95c per bushel and 
at $1.01@1.01%% at Chicago. 

Corn: With the weather over the Corn 
Belt generally too cool for good growth 
and progress of the crop mostly poor 
to only fairly good, the corn market held 
steady with prices practically unchanged 
from those At 
Chicago No. yellow declined about 2 


of the previous week. 


$1.09%@1.09%4. At St. Louis No. 3 yel- 
yellow was quoted. at $1.0315@$1.0415, 
yellow was quoted at $1.0314-1.0414. 
Oats Fairly Steady. 
The oats market held 
steady although there was considerable 
hedging pressure due to the increased 
movement of new crop grain. Thrash- 
ing returns continue to show much light 
weight grain and old crop heavy weight 
oats continued to bring 8@5 cents _pre- 
mium at the principal markets. No. 3 
white oats were selling at 44@49 cents 
per bushel in the principal primary mar- 
kets, Pre 

Barley: The barley market held very 
firm with some advance in prices of best 
malting types. Rains in the Central West 
will likely cause same deterioration in 
the late harvested crop and this tended 
to cause more active demand for the cur- 
rent receipts which have shown excel- 
lent quality, particularly at Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee. Fancy malting barley 
was quoted at Minneapolis at the close 
of the week at 77@79 cents. At Minne- 
apolis special No. 2 barley sold at 84@ 
88 cents while good malting types at 
Chicago sold at 82@85 cents. 

Flax Market Weak. 

Flax: The flax. market at Minneapolis 
was weakened by a dull demand and an 
increased movement of new crop 
The new seed showed goo quality and 
prospects continued favorable for a crop 
fully up to official estimates. Recent 


Oats: 


rains were favorable to late sown flax, | 


although much of the late crop is still 
susceptible to frost damage. 


bushel. The Argentine flax market was 
also slightly weaker with seed for Sep- 
tember shipment quoted at Bueros Aires 
at $1.69 per bushel. Around 200,000 
bushels were reported shipped to _ the 
United States from that country during 
the week. 


Labor Supply Found 


Adequate for Harvest 


Employmemt Service Aids in| 


Orderly Distribution of 


Men in Wheat Field. 


[Continzeed from Page 1.] 
ing of the great wheat crop. 


directed by the Employment Service to 
meet the demands from Texas to the 


Canadian boundary. The present supply | 
of harvest labor is sufficient to meet all | 


the requirements, however. 


Information relative to wages, cutting | 
distributed | 


dates, ete., is secured and 
which enables men desiring this kind of 
employment to ascertain when to start 
and just where to go in the wheat belt. 
It has resulted in a radical change from 
the canditions which prevailed before the 


| Federal Govermment undertook to recruit 
| and distribute 


men for seasonal harvest 
work, thereby preventing the aimless 
wandering of men in search of employ- 
ment, 

Since the establishment of the Employ- 
ment Service, which aims to find work 


for unemployed labor without the exac- | 
tion of a fee, marked progress has been | 
made in the way of assisting men and | 


women who are able and willing to work 
but who are unable to secure it. The 
United States Employment Service co- 
the various State and 


ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
neatly 2,000,000 men and women were 
placed through the efforts of this co- 
operative service. 

By means of a monthly survey the 
United States Employment Service en- 
deavors to ascertain where shortages of 
labor exist amd where there are wnem- 


ployed workers to meet such shortages. | 


It has on many occasions prevented idle 
laborers from spending their money in 
travel to places where labor demands 
were grossly misrepresented. It pub- 
lishes the facts as it finds them 
Industrial Employment Information Bul- 





letin. 


cash | 


week and was quoted at | 


fairly | 


grain. | 


Spot flax | 
sold at Minneapolis at $2.21@2.23 per | 


Each year | 
an army of harvesters is recruited and | 


in the 


Unfavorable Weather 
Injuaes Grain Crops 
In European Regions 


Outlook in Poland Below 

Previous Reports: French 

Crop of Wheat Estimated 
Above Last Year’s. 


The condition of European grain crops 
| during the week ended August 25 is 
described a statement issued 





in 


Economies, Department of Agriculture. 
The statement, in full text, 
The cold rainy weather reported pre- 

vailing over northern, northwestern and 

central EXwrope a week ago 
during the week ending August 25, ac- 
cording to a cabled report to the United 

States Department of Agriculture from 

Acting Ag-vicultural Commissioner L. V. 

Steere, at Berlin. 

It is comsidered that 
weather has damaged the cereal crops 
in countries north of Paris, Cologne, 
| Dresden and Warsaw where much grain 
|is still im the fields. The grain out- 
look in Poland is considerably below 
previous weports)s The French wheat 
crop is still estimated to be above last 
year but the quality has been damaged. 

The Gexman crops are thought to have 
been reduced during the week especially 
in the north where rye important. 
The crop in Yugoslavia is estimated to 
be only 
duction 
ported. 

Russian Procurements Larger. 

Russian procuring from July 1 
through Avugust 15 amounted to 595,000 
short toms, as compared with 529,000 
short tons for the same period last year. 
The Russian press confirms the report of 
last weelk that procurements and ex- 
| ports are being affected by the outlook 
| fora smaller wheat crop in the principal 
exportine regions, the increasing wheat 
consumption and the rumors of the 
building wp of large grain stocks. 

The press also continues to report a 
| smaller wheat crop and a larger rye crop 
j} than in 1926. It is now being doubted 
: that the procurement plans of 12,700,000 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the unfavorable 


is 


of 134,000,000 bushels was re- 





| ing the 1927-28 seacon, and it is reported 
that the 
have been 
raised. 
Total procurements for last year were 
' 12,300,000 short tons., The harvesting of 


lowered and the 


| winter cereals is nearly completed in the 
northwestern and Ural regions and are 
progressimg well in the northeast. The 
dry, warm weather in the southern 
region during the past week hindered 
the fall work. 


Crop Estimates J Are 
Made With Meter 


Areas Is Computed With 
New Device. 
A new § device, called ‘‘cropmeters,” 
used by the Government’s crop reporting 
service im computing estimates of acre- 
ages sown to crops, is 
statement issued August 
partment of Agriculture. 
in full text follows: 
“Cropmeters” are machines designed 
to help the Government crop reporting 
service make prompt and accurate esti- 
mates of the acreages planted to differ- 
ent crops in the important agricultural 
| States. The new device is installed in a. 
automobile in the same manner as a 
speedometer. Each year an automobile 


7 


27 by the De- 
The statement 





from a field of wheat to one of corn, for 
example, 
and presses the corn button. At the end 
of the route he has a mileage record of 


Comparison with last year’s record over 
the same route indicates the changes the 
farmers 
Compilation of records from thousands 
of miles of driving gives a more accurate 





mates founded only on observation. 


Flour Output of Canada 


Canadian flour production for the first 


compared with the January-June period 
of 1926, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Trade 
Commissioner at Ottawa, L. W. Meckins. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


first half of the year 1927 decreased 11 
per cent as compared with the same 
period last year. Wheat stocks on July 


36,000,000 
remain 
weather 
ina few 


last year. Crop prospects 
encouraging with favorable 
and commencement of harvest 
districts. 





—_——_— 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


; 


f July 
1927 
Freight revenue ......... 18,189,760 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
Taxes ech 
Net after taxes, ete .... 
Net after rents ......00. 
Aver. miles operated .... 
Operating ratio .....ee0. 


New York Central Railroad. 


7 Months 
1926 1927 1926 1 
20,057,396 139,078,290 140,666,491 
9,773,289 57,037,040 57,181,516 
34,218,077 224,189,442 226,574,185 
4,912,142 30,523,120 28,580,698 
6,686,511 46,273,439 49,267,400 
11,098,734 78,723,074 77,180,030 
24,709,401 169,813,136 169,494,542 
9,508,676 54,376,306 57,079,643 
2,558,555 15,119,539 15,637,823 
7,141,177 39,186,881 41,354,714 
6,768,699 36,834,122 39,970,491 
6,930.60 6,930.60 
72.2 74.8 


1 


4,056,690 
1,796,410 
6,609,572 
1,040,510 
1,002,855 
2,394,619 
4,756,705 
1,852,867 

296,153 
1,556,668 


2,113.48 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
July 7 Months 
927 1926. 1926 
4,245,728 
1 895,830 
6 , 965,082 

976,286 
1,153,252 
2 645,620 
5,137,922 
1,827,160 

242,632 


1 584,484 
) 


1927 
28,746,755 
10,649,578 
44,576,450 
5,745,931 
8,627,828 
17,432,336 
34,006,597 
10,569,853 
2,078,753 
8,489,072 
6,838,672 
2,111.63 

56.3 


46,547,110 
5,557,315 
8,614,244 


1,758,934 
9,464,060 
7,529,051 
2,245.91 
75,9 


317,140 


72.0 


plans for wheat procurements | Wet harvest in Germany 
rye plans | 


Road Frrontageeof Planted | 


so equipped will be driven over a certain | 
highway route. As the operator passes | 


he releases the wheat button | 


the road frontage of all principal crops. | 


estimate than can be secured from esti- | 


Declines for Half Year | 


half of 2927 decreased 11 per cent as | 


Flour production in Canada for the | 


31 were 51,000,000 bushels against about | 


29,410,343 | 
11,549,298 | 


| grain 


Au- | 


gust 26 by the Bureau of Agricultural | * 
P | favorable 


follows: | 


continued | 


| wheat. 


half of last year when a pro- | 


| per 


; considerable demand for 


| best 





described in a | 


have made in their plantings. | 


| New Maps of Oil and 


| and 





Walnuts 


Daily Commodity Prices 


YEARLY 
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Potash 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading, Markets on August 27, 1927 


Compiled by 


Agricultural 


Grain. 

Wet weather, which has delayed har- 
vesting and lowered the condition of the | 
crops in Europe, has caused an | 
demand which has | 
} } ii wheat market 
and offset to a considerable extent the | 
weakening influence of the continued 
prospect for the Canadian | 
spring wheat crop. No. 2 hard red win- | 
ter for October shipment was quoted at | 
the close of the week at Liverpool at 
$1.60 per bushel and export bids were 
equivalen” to about $1.48@$1.48!2 for 
this wheat delivered at gulf ports. 

Mills continue to be active buyers par- 
ticularly of dry high protein winter wheat 
and good milling qualities of soft winter | 
Premiums remain quite firm for 
high protein spring wheat also and all 
offerings of desirable quality of both red | 
spring and durum wheat, are being read- | 
ily taken at steady premiums. No, 2 
hard winter 12 per cent protein was 
quoted at Kansas City today at $1.38@ 
1.4042; No. 2 hard winter 
$1.40@1.41; and No. 2 red 
$1.40@1.4015 per bushel. 

With the weather over the Corn Belt 
generally too cool the crop made only 
fair progress during the past week and | 
the market is holding generally steady. | 
Corn very late and needs several | 
weeks of warm, clear weather to hasten 
maturity and escape frost. In Iowa only 
about one-fourth of the crop is advanced 
to roasting-ear stage. Market receipts | 
were slightly larger this week but the 
demand has broadened somewhat. No. 
3 yellow sold today at Chicago at $1.1112 
bushel at St. Louis at $1.09 per 
bushel. 

The cats market is also holding fairly 
steady with threshing returns continuing 
to show much lightweight grain. Old 
crop heavyweight are brinsing 
three-fifths cent premium over the new 
grain which is quoted today at Chicago 
at 461% @48 cents! per bushel for No. 3 
white oats. No. 3 which sold at Min- 


increased — export 
ron the domestic 





at Chicago, | 
winter at 


is 


oats 


; q ; | neapolis at 45@47 cents per bushel. 
| short tons of grain will be realized dur- | 


Continued good export demand for rye 
is causing an upward trend in rye prices. 
has advanced 
and resulted in 
United States 
rye. New crop'movement is increasing 
but prices are firm with No. 2 rye quoted 


prices in that country 


| at Minneapolis at 94@95 cents per bushel 


and at Chicago at $1.01@1.0112. 
The barley market very 
malting types. Rains during tha 
week in the Central West will likety 
cause some deterioration in the late har- 
vested crop and this is causing a more 
active demand for current receipts. 
Fancy malting barley 


is 


| to firm. 


| quiet but in good position. 


| this morning. 


firm for | 


Market News’ Service, Bureau of 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


| report and probable yield as shown by 


the condition prevailing September 1, 
will be issued on September 8, at 11 
A. M., Standard time. This report will 
also include an estimate of the 1927 acre- 
age abandoned since July 1. 

October future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange were up 59 points 
at 22.33 


points at 22.21 


ose 


cents. 


| 
| 
| 


cents, and at New Orleans 66 | 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


1831) 5 


Government Drilling 


Reveals 50 Potash © 
Beds in New Mexico 
Geological Survey Hopes to 
Find Deposits of Commer- 
cial Value in Later 
Tests. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


landowner or lessee cared to sign such a 
contract, so that the cooperating depart- 


| ments were automatically excluded from 


Sales in ten designated spot markets | 


were in good volume with several of the 


| conditions named 


designated spot markets advancing their | 


| quotations 60 to 75 points. Present prices 


are now about 54% cents per pound higher | 
than those prevailing before the issuance | 


of the Government report on August 8. 


Butter. 
Trading quiet but market ruled steady 


clearing closely. 


| taining 2 


Current arrivals of fresh fancy | 
Some of the butter de- | 


livered on August option and showing | 


to receivers 
cents. Medium 


profit 
43135 and undergrades 
slow and steady. Open commitment on 


August deal were 


score, 4345 cents; 
4115 cents. 
Cheese. 


score, 


was being offered at | 
Car market | 


reduced to 900 tubs | 

Wholesale prices of fresh | 
creamery butter at New York were: 92 

| 91 score, 43 cents; 90 | 


Fhe New York @heese matket ruled | 


firm but there was very little trading 
noted. 
Daisies and Young 
cents but no large lot 
that price as yet. 
No. 1 fresh American cheese at 
York were: Flats, to 26% cents; 
Single Daisies, 26 to 2614 cents; Young 
Americas, 26 to 2614 cents. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


Americas at 2642 


25%e 


sales reported at | 
Wholesale prices of | 
New | 


Pears about steady on the New York 
market. Sweet potatoes steady. Peaches | 


Potatoes dull, few sales. 
steady. Lettuce steady, 


weak. 
about 


Onions | 
with | 


slightly better feeling in the East: dull | 


and too few sales in the West. 

loupes weak, most stock fair to ordinary 

quality. 

Cantaloupes: 
Delaware, 
36s 


California Honey Dews, 


Shore Maryland and 

varieties, standards 

‘ $.50@.75 
standard crates. 

$1.50@2.00 

York Big Boston type, 2- 

.... $.00@.75 


Fastern 
Various 


Lettuce: New 
dozen crates eave 
Onions: New York Canastott Section, yel- 
lows, sacked per 100 pounds. $2.10 
New York Orange County, yellows, sacked 
per 100 pounds ‘ . .$1.75@2.25 
Massachusetts Yellows, sacked per 100 
pounds ‘ ‘ $2.00@ 2.25 
Peaches: Viginia Elbertas, medium to la 
six-basket carriers $2.00@ 2.50 


| New Jersey Elbertas, medium to large six- 


was quoted at | 


Minneapolis at 77@79 cents with good | 


malting types selling at Chicago at 82@ 
33 cents and at Milwaukee at 84@838 | 
cents. 
Wool. 
Trading in wool this week at Boston 
has been a little broader. Most lines | 


| have been only moderately active but on 


fine territory lines some business has 
been done on fair sized quantities. Top- 
makers have been taking a larger volume 
of wool than they were early in the 
month. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices continued to advance and 
at the end of the short session were up 
from about % to % cents per pound com- 
pared with the close of Friday. The 
further advance was again largely attrib- 
uted to the continued poor progress of 
the 1927 crop. Demand for spot cotton 
was reported as somewhat improved. Ex- 
ports from August 1 to August 26, 253,- 
789 bales, compared with 250,144 bales 
for the corresponding period a year ago. | 


| Swet 


New 


| 1,000 sheep. 
| ing’ 250 lb. down was very small. 


$1.25@ 2.00 

medium to hk six- 
$.75@1.50 
Favorites, bushel 
$1.50@1.75 
Cobblers, 150-1lb. 


basket carriers 
New Jersey Belles, 

basket carriers 
Pears: New-York Clapp 

baskets ri ‘5 
Potatoes: New Jersey 

sacks .... ; ‘ 5 $2.75@3.00 
Potatoes: North Carolina yellows, 

cloth-top barrels ‘3s ...$1.75@2.50 
East Shore Virginia yellows, cloth-top 
-barrels .. $2.507@3.00 
Jersey Yams, bushel hampers. 
$1.25@1.50 
Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago 
at 400 cattle, 300 calves, 3,500 hogs and 
The supply of hogs weigh- 
A few 
sales of good and choice 160 to 220 
pounds averages were made at $10.50@ 
10.75. Top for, the day was $10.80. 
Butchers 250 pounds up and packing 
sows were generally 10@l5c higher. 


Canta- | 


were estimated | 


Bulk of 200 to 8300 pound averages sold | 


at $9.55@10, 310 to 350 pounds $9.15 
@ 9.50, with a few big: weights at $8.90 
@9.15. Most packing sows brought $8 
@8.50. Demand for pigs was improved, 
bulk selling at $7.50@8.25, 140 to 150 
pounds weights mostly $9.50@10.50, and 
grassy kinds downward to $7.50. 
Shippers took 1,500 and the estimated 


The next Government cotton condition ' holdover was 5,000. 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and_= smoth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 


(Soft or oily hogs and 


Ho gs. 
Ileavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium. good and choice 
medium and 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice 


Chicago 

$9.00@@ $10.25 
9.50@ 10.80 
9.50@ 10.85 
S25) 10.50 
8.75 


8.75 


Kansas City 
$8.65@ $10.10 
9.65@ 10.70 
10.25@ 10.80 
10.25@ 10.65 
7.35@ 8.35 


9.50@ 10.00 


choice..... 


7.25 


roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) . 





Sugar Cane Acreage 
Increased in India | 


Sugar cane acreage in India for the ; 
present season has been estimated at 
2.893,000 acres in the first forecast which 
has just been received by the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, the Department 
has just announced. 

The full text of the statement: 

The first forecast of the sugar cane | 
acreage in India places the acreage | 


| sown for the 1927-28 season at 2,893,000 | 


acres, an increase of 5.0 per cent above 
the first forecast and .9 per cent below | 
the final estimate for the 1926-27 sea- 
son, according to a cable from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at | 
Rome. , 


Gas Fields Are Issued | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of this total Oklahoma and Texas | 
produced more than half. Each of these 
States during these six months increased | 
its production more than 40,000,000 | 
barrels above that in the first six months 
of 1926. 

The names'‘and locations of the new ! 
pools from which the increased yield is 
being obtained and the location of many | 
new wildcat wells are shown on the 
maps. Developments are so rapid, how- | 
ever, that even at the time of publication 


| the maps are not strictly up to date. But 


the scale is sufficiently large so that 
those interested can record new develop- | 
ments. 

The maps are printed in colors. Qii 
fields are shown in green, gas fields in 
red, and refineries, oil pipe lines, and salt | 
domes in purple; the base, showing 


| Bessarabian Frosts 


| ment of Agriculture. 
| based upon a communication received 


| features. 


Injure Walnut Crop 


Unusual and heavy frosts occurred in 
Bessarabia and Transylvania during May 
last, which seriously injured the walnut 
crop in those districts, according to a re- 
cent announcement made by the Depart- 
This report was 


from Acting Commercial Attache Sproull | 


Fouche. 

The announcement in full text follows: 

The total Bessarabian product is now 
estimated at 300 to 400 carloads of 10 
metric tons (between 3,300 and 4,400 
short tons). These two sections produce 
the majority of the walnuts of the coun- 
try. The crop in the southern section is 
fair, not having been affected by the May 
frost. The most reliable estimates ob- 


| tainable place this year’s total Rumanian 


production at 40 to 50 per cent below 
that of 1926. The amount available for 


| export is not expected to exceed 800 to 
; 900 carloads as compared with 1,700 car- 
| loads in 1926, 


| be unusually good due to the favorable 


weather conditions since May, and to the 


| fact that the number of nuts per tree is 


small. It must be borne in mind that this 
is merely a preliminary estimate and that 
very considerable changes can take place 
before harvesting is completed. 


county and land lines, streams, towns, 
and railroads, is printed in a subdued 
tint so as to emphasize the oil and gas 
The scale is approximately 8 
miles to an inch for 


' missioner L. V. Steere at Berlin. 


Some dealers holding both Single | G 


areas where the better showings had been 
indicated by drill cuttings. Under the 
it is surprising that 
the results obtained are so favorable as 
they are. 


Fifty Beds Encountered. 
About 50 beds or groups of beds cole 
per cent or more of potash 
(K20) were encountered between depths 
of 838 and 1,770 feet. The depth of the 
hole was 1,847 feet. Fourteen beds 
ranged in thickness from 1 inch to 6 feet 
2 inches and in potash content from 3.10 
to 16.47 per cent. They are described 
below in order of thickness. 
Bed Thickness Average per cent 
Ft. In. Ft. 
K20 in sample. Depth 
3.10 1,250 
7.58 1,646 
4.01 1,278 
5.29 873 
7.44 1,085 
8.10 1,419 
11.39 1,478 
8.78 1,325 
9.47 1,216 
8.19 1,070 
9.86 1,566 
13.34 984 
M : 3 16.05 947 
N . 1 16.47 R92 

Polyhalite is the most abundant pot- 
ash-bearing mineral found in the cores. 
It occurs in red, brown, salmon, orange, 
and white colors and ranges in texture 
from granular to waxy. It occurs in 
beds, in seams, in irregular masses or 
blotches associated with anhydrite or 
halite, in masses interwoven with anhy- 
drite, and in disseminated grains. Syl- 
vite was found in minor quantity at 
depths of 906, 908, and 1,018 feet. It is 
not in beds but forms spots or inclusions 
in anhydrite and in halite. 

Carnallite forms thin rich beds and 
in addition occurs in seams, plugs, and 
irregular masses. This is the first oe- 
currence of carnallite noted in the sam- 
ples from the Texas-New Mexico field 
that have been examined by the Geo- 
logical Survey. Carnallite is one of the 
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| principal potash-bearing minerals in the 


German field. Its occurrence in New 
Mexico in definite beds, even though the 
thickest shown in the core is only 8 
inches (bed L in table), leads to the 
hope that as exploration progresses beds 


| of minable thickness will be found. 


Magnesian Salts Found. 

Kieserite and magnesite are magnesian 
salts that occur in thin layers, seams, 
and irreguiar masses in the core.. These 
salts, which contain no potash, have 
scientific interest but are not present in 
sufficient quantity to have commercial 
value. Anhydrite and halite are abund- 
ant and occur in various mixtures or 
arrangements with the potash-bearing 
salts, 

Tests for boron were made on nearly 
all the samples. Many of these were 
negative and none yielded more than 
about 0.1 per cent B203. 

In addition to the study of potash- 
bearing cores the Geological Survey is 
continuing its examination and analysis 
of cuttings from wells drilled for oil in 
‘potential potash territory, because in- 
formation from such sources extends 
knowledge of the potash field and is es- 
sential as the basis for the further selec- 
tion of sites for core drilling under the 
potash act. 


Yugoslav Prune Crop 
Declines 50 Per Cent 


Export Surplus Expected to Be 
Slightly More Than Half 
of 1926 Figure. 


A reduction of approximately 50 per 
cent in this year’s Yugoslav prune crop 
is reported by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, in a statement just issued. 

The statement in full text follows: 

The Yugoslav prune crop is reliably 
estimated at only about 50 per cent of 
last year’s crop, according to a cable just 
received from Acting Agricultural Come 
The 
export surplus of dried prunes will prob- 


; ably amount to about 10,000 short tons 


in Bosnia and 20,000 short tons in Servia, 
or a total of 30,000 tons in Yugoslavia 
as a whole compared with exports of 
between 53,000 and 55,000 short tongs 
from September 1 last year to date. 
Some press reports indicate an even 
lower figure for 1927-28 exports. Drought 
and wind have continued to cause drop. 
ping and have resulted in small though 


' sweet fruit. 
The quality of the crop is reported to 


Are Benefit to Growers 


Five of the eleven new varieties of | 


| wheat introduced into the United States © 


Oklahoma and 12 } 


miles for Texas, the size of the two maps | 


being, respectively, 64x54 and 74x5% 
inches. These maps may he ained 
from the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C, 


| 


by the Department of Agriculture or dee ~ 
veloped in cooperative experiments in | 
recent years have proved of value to 
wheat growers, according to a statement 
issued August 27 by the Department, ™ 
The five varieties are Kota, Federation, 
Hard Federation, Karmont and Nodak, 

In 1926 the Department estimates these 

varieties were grown on a total area of* 
1,855,000 acres, with an increase of crop” 
value of $5,525,000, amy 


t 
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Coal Rates 


Examiner for I. C. C. Finds That Rates on Potatoes _ 
From Northern Maine Are for Most Part Reasonable 


-——- 


New Jersey Points — 
Named Exceptions 


Schedules to Virginia Cities 
Also Found in Need of 
Some Revisions. 


Rates on potato shipments from north- 
ern Maine to points in New England 
and trunk line territory are not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial, except to 
certain points in New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia, according to the finding of Attor- 
ney Examiner, Frank E. Mullen, in a 
proposed report to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on August 26. The 
report also stated that rates on potatoes 
to southern territory were not unreason- 
able except to certain points in South 
Carolina. 

The text of the summary of the the 
report, made in Docket No. 18256, the 
Aroostook County Chamber of Commerce 
et al. v. the Aberdeen and Rockfish Rail- 
road, follows: 

Complainants, individuals, firms and 
corporations, and an association thereof, 
allege that the all-rail rates on potatoes, 
in carloads, from points in Maine on the 
lines of the Bangor and Aroostook, the 
Aroostook Valley and the Canadian Pa- 
cific railroads to points in New Eng- 
land, trunk-line and southern territories 
were and are unreasonable in violation 
of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act. They also allege that said rates, 
compared with rates contemporaneously 
in effect from points in New York to 
points in New England and southern 
territories and from points in Michigan 
to points in trunk-line and _ southern 
territories, are unduly prejudicial in vio- 
lation of section 8 of the same act. The 
Commission is asked to prescribe rates 
and award reparation. Rates will be 
stated herein in cents per 100 pounds. 


Potatoes Principal Crop 


Of Aroostook County, Me. 

Potatoes constitute the principal prod- 
uct in Aroostook County, Me., in which 
the great bulk of Maine potatoes is pro- 
duced. About 75 per cent originates on 
the Bangor and Aroostook and the re- 
mainder on the Aroostook Valley, Ca- 
nadian Pacific and the Maine Central. 
In the crop year, August 1, to July 31, 
1924-1925, approximately 40,000 carloads 
were shipped. The production in this 
year was over 41 million bushels, the 
largest in any year, the nearest to it be- 
ing 40.5 million bushels in 1914. The 
lowest production between 1914 and 1924 
occurred in 1917 when 18.75 mililon 
bushels were produced. It is stated that 
total carload shipments average 30,000 
per year. 

In 1924-1925, of 31,686 carloads shipped 
over the Bangor & Aroostook, 41.38 
per cent were shipped to Massachusetts 
points, chiefly Boston; 22.15 per cent to 
New York points, chiefly New York 
City; 6.64 per cent to points in Penn- 
sylvania, chiefly Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh; 6.37 per cent to points in Con- 
necticut; 4.34 per cent to Rhode Island; 
3.96 per cent to New Jersey; 2.34 per 
cent to points in Maine; and 1.66 per 
cent to New Hampshire. These total 
88.84 per cent. The remaining 11.16 per 
cent moved to various other States 
chiefly in southern territory to which 
about 9 per cent was shipped as follows: 
1.89 per cent to Virginia; 1.04 per cent 
to South Carolina; 1.87 per cent to 
Georgia; 2.14 per cent to Florida; about 
1 per cent to North Carolina, and 1.08 
per cent to Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia and West Virginia. The destina- 
tions shown in the exhibit of record from 
which these percentages were taken are 
those shown in the original billing. Many 
shipments billed to Boston and New York, 
particularly those destined to southern 
points are reconsigned on arrival at those 
ports and delivered to steamship com- 
panies for movement by water. 

It appears that the bulk of the 
ment of potatoes, in carloads, shipped 
from northern Maine to southeastern 
territory is by rail-water-rail. This is 


move- 


indicated by the shipments made on the | 
| 685 miles, 


Bangor and Aroostook. In 
of a total of 3,149 car: 
eastern territory, 3,087, or 98 per cent, 
moved rail-water-rail and 62 
cent, moved all rail. In 1924-25 out 
4,628 carloads, 4,454, 96 per 
moved rail-water-rail and 174, or 
cent, all-rail. In 1925-26 
carloads the corresponding figures were 
respectively 3,417, or 95 per cent, and 
181, or 5 per cent. The rail-water-rail 


1923-24, 


out 


or 2 per 


of 
cent, 
4 per 


out of 3,598 


or 


rates are based upon the local rates to | 


Boston plus proportional rates beyond. 
As a general rule the all-rail rates are 
higher than the rail-water-rail rates by 


certain differentials, but the former are 


lower from certain group points in Maine | 


to a number of points in 
South Carolina. 


North and 


Joint Through Rates 
Published by Roads 


Potatoes originating on the Bangor 
and Aroostook move through Northern 


Maine Junction, Me., west of Bangor, 


Me., and thence over the Maine Central | 


either to Portland, Me., or Deering Junc- 
tion, Me., at which points connection is 
had with the Boston & Maine. Joint 
through all-rail rates generally are in 


effect to points of destination in New | 


England and trunk-line territory. To 
points in the southeast rates in effect are 
combination rates generally on 
Brunswick, Me. In some instances, the 
rares to points in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland at the time of hear- 
ing. were combination rates. Subse- 
quent to the hearing, the carriers pub- 
lished joint through rates, effective 
November 12, 1926, to many of these 
points. Reductions were made in some 
instances. Certain difficulties with re- 
Bpect to figuring combination rates al- 


based 


! 


| of large capacity, it is 


destined to south- | 


| phia, 760 


| rate is 60.5 





leged in the complaint have been re- 
moved. 

The minimum weights on potatoes in 
bulk or in sacks in refrigerator cars, or 
box cars, when shipped during the 
period from October 1 to April 30 is 
40,000 pounds. Except in refrigerator 
cars of 2,150 cubic feet and less the 
minimum is 36,000 pounds. From May 1 


| to September 30, the minimum is 30,000 


pounds, except that in refrigerator cars 
33,000 pounds. 
Also in box cars of 30-ton capacity and 
higher. 

Rates from points of origin in Maine 
are grouped. 


ber and extend from the Canadian bor- } 
edr down to North Bangor. 


The group- 
ing is not assailed. Points in group D 
are the most important, particularly 
Caribou, Ft. Fairfield, Presque Isle, Lime- 
stone, Washburn and Mars Hill. which, 
in the order 
which originate the largest number of 
carloads in this group. Houlton in 
Group G, south of Group D is about the 
fourth largest shipping point in Aroos- 
took County. Rates from Group G are 
4, 44% and 5 cents less than rates from 
Group D. 

From Group D to points on the Boston 
& Maine the rates are 39.5 cents and 43 
cents. The former applies to the eastern 
and northeastern sections of that 
tem including Boston and Worcester, 
Mass., and the latter to the western sec- 


Ssys- 


tion (except points west of North Adams, 


Mass.), and to points north as far as ; © 
future 


Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. To points 


west of North Adams, rates range from | ** 
ot 


46 to 50.5 cents. To points on the New 


| York, New Haven & Hartford the rates 


range from 44 cents to Providence, R. I., 
2 cents to Harlem River, N. Y. 


to oz 


Table Is Compiled 
To Show Rates 


The following table, comp 
exhibits of record, shows the 
from Caribou to destination 
New Hampshire, Vermont, 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York, together with rates and ton-mile 
earnings. There are shown rates 


iled from 
distances 


points in 


also 


als 


} which would apply under the grouping 


of destination points and rates proposed 
by complainants. To all of these points 
there were shipments of 10 cars or more 
in the 1924-1925 season except to 
Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., to which 8 


The groups are 13 in num- | 


| Table Is Compiled 
To Show Tariffs 


Statistics Give 1925 Shipments 
from Aroostook County as 
Heaviest on Record. 


tion taken from exhibits of record com- 
prises but a small part of the total rates 
shown. They are sufficient, however, to 
furnish a broad view of the rate struc- 
ture. 





named, are the points at | 


| unduly 
find that the rates from Maine to trunk- | 
line territory are not unreasonable or un- | 
to | 


Massachu- | 


Complainants contend that the rates 
assailed are unreasonable when com- 


pared with the rates on other commodi: | 


ties from Maine points to New York and 


| other points, and also as compared with 


rates on potatoes from New York, Michi- 


gan, Wjsconsin and Minnesota, to the | 


same destination territories. 


Some of Rates Into 


South Found Unreasonable 
The Commission should find that the 
rates assailed from Maihe to New Eng- 
land territory are not unreasonable nor 
prejudicial. It should further 


duly prejudicial except that rates 
points in New Jersey on the West Jersey 
& Seashore Railway, the Atlantic City 
Railroad and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad were, are and for the 
will be unreasonable to 
tent that they exceeded or exceed a rate 
60 cents from group D points in 
Maine; and that the rates from said 
group D points in Maine to Richmond, 
Petersburg, Lynchburg, Suffolk and Roa- 
noke, Va., were and are unreasonable to 


| the extent they exceeded or exceed a 
| rate of 70 cents to Richmond, Petersburg, 


Lynchburg and Suffolk and a rate of 72 
cents to Roanoke. 


the Bangor & Aroostook Valley and 
canadian Pacific railroads to the points 
to which rates from group D are herein 
found reasonable should be decreased so 


as to preserve the present relationship | 


between said groups. 

The Commission should further find 
that rates from points of origin in Maine 
points in Southern territory are not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial except 


taht rates from points of origin in Maine | 


and 4 cars, respectively, were shipped. g as 


Distance 
Miles 


74 
oie 


470 
45 
459 


From Caribou: 
To 

Portsmouth, 

Keene, N. H. 

Boston, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass. .... view 


N. H. 


Berlin, Me Bes ,.< 3s 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


530 
4935 
445 
513 
521 


$85 


A95 


Providence, R. 

Newport, R. I. 

Fall River, Mass. ... 
Taunton, Mass. ...... enh 


500 
479 
565 
540 
562 


607 


Hartford, Conn. ‘ 
New Haven, Conn. .. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


639 


6307 


New York City, N. 

Harlem River 

33rd Street ; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
AIBSSY, Ns. Tees cscc ae 
Rochester, N. Y. .....+- <a 
BaNsiG, Bl. We as ciciavsccess 

Lighterage delivery. 


733t 
661 
591 
799 


S67 


+ Route: B. & Ar., Maine Central, Deering Junction, Me. 


N. Y¥.,.N. H.. & H, 


+ Route: B. & Ar., Maine Central; B. & M., B. & A. N. ¥.. 
. p= 
points in | 


¢ 


rate fri D to 


n few exceptions, 


The 
New Jersey, with certa! 


m 


group 


is 60 cents. 
City and Bayonne on the east for hauls 
of 678 and 685 miles, respectively, 
to Camden on the west a distance of 744 
] 


miles. 


It also applies to. New Brunswick, 


the rate is 52 


Hoboken, 654 miles, cents; 
to Montclair’ on the Delaware, 

wanna & Western Railroad it ) 
cents for 665 miles; to Atlantic City, 787 
miles, Salem and Swedesboro, 
763 miles, points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the rate is 70.5 cents. 
May, N. J., 795 miles, the rate 
cents. 


782 miles, 


72.5 


is 


den-Atlantie City line, is 53 cents. 
points in southern New Jersey, 
Atlantic City, complainants propose 


te of 


ing 


56 cents. 


Rates Are Given 


To Pennsylvania Points 


The rates to points in Pennsylvania 
are from 60 to 65.5 cents. To Philadel- 
miles, the all-rail rate is 60 
-ittsburgh, 1,092 miles, the 
cents. 
miles, the rate is 64 cents. 

The rate to Wilmington, Delaware, 770 


To 


cents. 


miles, and to Baltimore, Md., 840 miles, | 
To Washington, D. C., 880 | 


is 62 cents. 
miles, the rate is 64 cents. 

Complainant proposes rates to Phila- 
delphia of 53 cents; to Baltimore a rate 
of 56 cents and to Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington a rate of 60 cents. 

To Norfolk, Va. a distance of 999 
miles, the all-rail rate is 70 cents as com- 
pared with a rail-and-water rate of 68 
cents. To Richmond, Va., a distance of 
997 miles, the all-rail rate 78 cents 
as compared with a rail-water-rail rate 


¢ 
0 


is 
77.5 cents. 
miles, the rate is 73 cents and to Roa- 
noke, 1,106 94.5 cents. 
plainant proposes rate of 64 cents 
Norfolk and Richmond and 67 cents 
Roanoke and Lynchburg. 

The foregoing outline of the rate situa- 


miles, 


to 


This rate applies to Jersey | 
| from the same points to Norfolk or Rich- 


and | 
. the commission 


and to Trenton, 710 miles. To | 


To Cape } 
(2.9 | 
The rate sought by complainants | 
to New Jersey points north of the Cam- | 
To 


includ- | 


To Newcastle, 1,142 | 


To Lynchburg, Va., 1,053 | 


Com- | 
to | 


by complainant 
Cents 


Rate Earnings 
Cents Mills 
) 21.1 

» 39. 16.8 
) 18.3 
) Lhe 


29 
ov 


40 
36 


36 


16.2 
17. 
19.5 
16. 
16.2 


39 


18. 

18.5 
18.4 
19.2 
16.: 


17.5 
16.9 
14.0 47 
50 
16.5 48 
50 
47 
44 
56 


60 


15.7 
17.0 
14.6 
15.4 


B. & M., Worcester, 


to points in South Carolina in zones 1 
and 2 are unreasonable to the extent 
they exceed, or may exceed, the rates 


mond by amounts greater than the dif- 
ferentials in class rates prescribed by 
in the 
Case, supra, as subsequently modified. 

General evidence was submitted that 


| shipments were made to numerous points 


in the destination territory named in the 
complaint; that it was and is the generai 
practice of complainants to sell their 
potatoes f. o. b. destination points; and 
that complainants paid and bore the 
charges thereon. In accordance with 


the usual practice in cases dealing with | 
rates from and to a very large number | 


of orgin and destination points involv- 
ing many shipments, no detailed testi- 
mony of shipments was. submitted. 
Complainants who made shipments from 
' the points of orgin in northern Maine 
| specified in the complaint to destin- 
ation points rates to which are herein 
found unreasonable, and who paid the 
| charges thereon at the rates found un- 
reasonable, should be awarded repar- 
ation in the amount of the difference 
| between such charges and charges that 
would have accrued at the rates herein 
| found unreasonable. 


the ex- | 


Rates from the other | 
| group points in Maine on the lines—of | 


| sonable, and unduly 


| prejudicial 


| found 
| to Missoula and unduly preferential of | 


Vegetables 


- — 


Hearings Scheduled || Rates on Bituminous Coal to District of Columbia. 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced the following dates for 
hearings and arguments: 

September 13. Washington, D. C. F. 
D. No. 6359. Application of St. Louis, 
San Francisco & Texas Railway for au- 
thority to acquire and operate the prop- 
erties of the Paris & Great Northern 
Railroad. Examiner Ralph R. Molster. 

March 19, 1928. Washington, D. C. 
F. D. No. 3666. Excess income of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway System. 
Examiner N. B. Haley. 

October 27. Washington, D. C. No. 
18406. The Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion v. The Beaumont, Sou Lake & West- 
ern Railway Company, et al. 


set for October 29 canceled. 


September 26. Fort Smith, Ark. In- 


vestigation and Suspension Docket No. | 


2947. Potatoes, carloads, from Montana 
points to points in transcontinental 
groups D. and E. Examiner Maidens. 
October 24. Washington, D. C. Val- 
uation Docket No. 126. Tentative Valua- 
tion, Western Pacific Railway. 
gument before Division 1. 
October 28. Washington, D. C. Valua 
tion Docket No. 851. Tentative Valua- 
tion, Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
| argument before Division 1. 
October 19. Washington, 


y D. 
uation Docket 


C. 
No. 1040. 
uation, Manufacturers Junction Railway. 
Examiner Johnston. 
September 26, 1927. 
C. Finance Docket No. 
tion of Pittsburgh & 


Washington, 


6229 


West 


Applica- 


Burnside, assistant di- 
Finance. Postponed 


extension. C. V. 
rector, Bureau of 
from September 19. 
October 3. Washington, 
| uation Docket No. 960. 
ation, Denver & Rio 
Examiner Faris. 


D. C. Val- 
Tentative valu- 
Grande Railroad. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


intersiate Commerce 
Comunission 


Rate decisions made public by the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission on 
August 27 are summarized as follows: 

No. 17071. Hunt Brothers Fruit Com- 
pany et al. v. Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided August 


| 16, 1927. Rates on apples, in carloads, 


l 2 . ; 
‘ | fr S Ss : “els , 5 
Ton-mile Rates proposed | from St. Joseph, Mo., and related points 


in Missouri and Kansas, to destinations 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota found unrea- 
prejudicial to St. 
Joseph and related points, and unduly 
preferential of St. Louis and 
nibal, Mo., and Alton and 
Ill. Maximum reasonable and _ non- 
rates prescribed, pending 
outcome of the general investigation of 
class rates within western trunk-line 
territory. 
No. 16796. 


Quincy, 


McClintock-Trunkey Com- 


| pany et al. v. McCormick Steamship Com- 


pany et al. Decided August 16, 1927. 1. 
Rates on sugar, in carloads, from Port- 


| land, Oreg., to Spokane, Wash., and from 


Calif., to 
unreasonable, 


Portland, Missoula, Mont., 


unduly prejudicial 


Spokane. 





North Carolina | 


2. Rates on canned goods, in carloads, 


| from San Francisco and group and from 
| Portland, 
soula found unduly prejudicial to Mis- | 


Seattle and Tacoma to Mis- 
soula and unduly preferential of Spo- 
kane. 

3. Rates on sugar, in carloads, from 
San Francisco, Crockett, and Potrero, 
| Calif., to Spokane, and on canned goods, 
in carloads, from San Francisco and 
| group and from Portland, Seattle, and 
Tacoma to Missoula found not unreason- 
| able. Reparation awarded. 


| Lehigh Valley Line Given 
Right to Sell Certificates | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
{on August 26, approved a report and 
| order in Finance Docket No. 6465, au- 
thorizing the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and. li- 
ability in connection with $750,000 of 


Oral ar- 
gument before Division 2. Argument | 


Oral ar- | 


Ora! | 
Val- | 
Tentative Val- | 
D. | 


Virginia | 
Railway for authority to construct an | 


Han- | 


Maryland and Virginia Are Found to Be 


> 


Norfolk & Western 
One of Roads Named 


Virginian Line in Three States 
Also Declared to Be in 
Same Group. 


Rates on bitumtnous coal to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and adjacent Maryland 
and Virginia from mines on the Norfolk 
and Western and the Virginian railroads 
in West Virginia, Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia are unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent they exceed rates contemporane- 
| ously maintained from the mines on the 
| Chesapeake & Ohio in comparable dis- 
tricts, according to an examiner’s re- 
| port filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

A summary of the report, made by 
Examiner C. W. Berry, was published in 
| the issue of August 27. The report also 
held that existing rates on coal from 
| mines in the New River district of West 
| Virginia on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
to District of Columbia destinations 
were not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. 

The findings of the examiner follow: 


from mines in the New River district 
| in West Virginia on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to destinations in the District of 
Columbia and adjacent destinations in 
Maryland and Virgina found not unrea- 
sonable. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from mines in the New River district in 
West Virginia on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to Benning, D. C., found not unduly pre- 
judicial. 

Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from mines on the Norfolk & Western 
| and Virginian in West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia to destinations in the 
District of Columbia and adjacent desti- 





| unduly prejudicial to the extent they ex- 
ceed rates contemporaneously maintained 
from mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
in comparable districts. 


Utility Corporation 
One of Complainants 

The Potomac Electric Power Company, 
a public utility corporation, producing 
and furnishing electricity, and Fadeley 
& Company and John P. Agnew, Inc., 
| wholesale and retail coal dealers, in the 
District of Columbia, allege that rates 
on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
origins in New River district in Virginia, 
West Virginia and Kentucky, on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to Benning, D. C. on 
the Pennsylvania, and to destination on 
the Baltimore & Ohio in the District of 
Columbia, are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceed 
$2.84. The commission is asked to pre- 
scribe reasonable and nonprejudicial 
rates for the future. Rates are stated in 
amounts per long ton, unless otherwise 
specified. 

Fadeley & Company and John P. 
Agnew & Company, Inc., were on their 
| motion dismissed as parties complainant, 
but intervened, alleging that the $3.15 
rate to destinations on the Baltimore & 
Ohio in the District of Columbia, is un- 
duly prejudicial. 

The Pocahontas Operators’ Associa- 
tion, an unincorporated association of 35 
corporations mining coai in West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia, allege in Sub. No. 1 
that the rate on bituminous coal, in car- 
loads, from 
Western and Virginian in the New River, 
Pocahontas, Tug River and Clinch Val- 
ley 1 and 2 districts in West Virginia 
and Virginia, to destinations in the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia and destinations in 
Maryland and Virginia adjacent thereto, 
hereinafter specifically set forth, on the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio are 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prej- 





contemporaneously maintained 
same destinations from mines on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in the New River 
district. 

The allegations of the Virginia Coal 


Operators’ Association, a corporation, in | 
| UF 


Sub. No. 2, are similar to those contained 
in Sub. No. 1, except that it also alleges 
that the rates are unreasonable. 


| equipment-trust certificates series I, to | 


be issued by the Pennsylvania Company | 
Lives and Granting | 


for Insurances 
Annuities. The arrangement to 
dated October 1, 1927, and certificates 
to be sold at not less than 99 per cent 
of par and accrued dividends. 


on 


Is 


Illinois Central Railroad 


To Issue Certificates | 


The Iliinois Central Railroad was au- ! 
Commerce 
issue ; 


| thorized by the Interstate 

| Commission on August 26, to 

$8,460,000 equipment-trust certificates, 
series O to be issued by the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company 
under an agreement dated July 1, 1927, 

| 


and sold at 100,171 per cent of par and 


; accrued dividends. The action was taken | 


} in Finance Docket No. 6471. 


be | 


Allegations Made 


| By Operators Association 

The Operators Association of the Wil- 
liamson Field, an unincorporated Associ- 
ation of Corporations mining coal in 
West Virginia and Kentucky in Sub. No. 
3, allege that the rates on bituminous 
| coal, in carloads, from the Thacker and 
Kenova districts in West Virginia and 
Kentucky on the Norfolk & Western to 
the destinations named in Sub. No. 1, 
are unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceed the rates maintained from 
mines in the Kanawha district on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to the same destina- 
tions. 

The commission is asked in each of the 
sub complaints to prescribe reasonable 
and nonprejudicial rates for the future. 
Complainants in Sub. No. 1 and Sub. No. 





Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1927 

Freight revenue .......ecceseves 

Passenger revenue ......eeseeee 

Total incl. other revenue ........ 

Maintenance of way ........eec.e 

Maintenance of equipment ...... 

Transportation expenses ........ 

| Total expenses incl. other ....... 
| Net from railroad 


Net after taxes, etc. . 
Net after rents 

Average miles operated ......... 
Onerating CRUG. ss 6sscine00eeaie 


sees eeene 


3,528, 
1,035,394 
4,867, 
409, 
1,060, 
1,828,105 
3,490, 
1,377, 
138, 
1,238,343 
1,193, 
690.89 
41.7 


314 


Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
July 7 Months 
1926 1926 
4,138,879 25,914,328, 1 
1,083,862 5,175.85 5,307,362 
5,530,171 33,704,555 33,419,161 
501,982 3,32! 3,173,652 
1,102,872 03,186 7,222,162 
1,796,919 13,5 12,682,538 
3,657,434 24,443,758 
1,872,737 © 8,097,467 8,975,403 
392,447 1,837,767 2,729,098 
1,474,451 6,249,258 6,199,359 
1,333,905 5,468,643 5,314,957 
690.90 690.89 690.90 
66,1 76.0 43.1 


047 
678 
166 


004 
043 
211 


044 


1927 
545,560 


2,289,522 


1, 


1,029.04 


Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
July 7 Months 
1926 
12,148,821 
3,734,284 
17,410,291 
2,327,047 
»234,146 
6,419,028 
13,845,003 
3,565,288 
754,845 
2,806,576 
1,620,797 
1,055.92 
49.5 


1927 
11,029,908 
3,659,783 
16,177,373 
2,031,648 
3,423,366 
6,228,033 
12,748,643 
3,428,643 
739,900 
2,686,902 
1,420.068 
1,043.50 

48.8 


1926 
1,896,756 
578,892 
2,680,803 
457,782 
646,972 
914,514 
2,137,505 
543,298 


542,888 


376,229 
508,733 
877,474 
886,949 
402,573 
105,700 
296,786 

96,720 


382.4 


j ing those 


Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, | ; ~~ : a s 
| tervened in the original complaint and 


the New River Coal Operators Associa- { 


nations in Maryland and Virginia found | 








mines on the Norfolk & | 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Earnings 


3 did not introduce any evidence bear- 
ing on the unreasonableness of the rates 
assailed or tending to show unjust dis- 
crimination. They state their position 
is the same as that of the Norfolk & 
Western. The Norfolk & Western states 
that its position is that regardless of the 
level of rates established or maintained 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio and its con- 
nections to the destinations named in 
the several complaints, 'the Norfolk & 
Western and the operators producing 
coal at mines on its line are entitled to 
the same rates. The attitude of the 
Virginia is the same as that of the Nor- 
folk & Western. In view of these state- 
ments the ailegations of unjust discrimi- 
nation and unreasonableness of the rates 
from mines on the Norfolk & Western 
and Virginian contained in the sub com- 
plaints will not be further considered. 
The above-named coal districts will 
hereinafter be referred to collectively as 
the southern fields and the carriers serv- 
districts, together with the 
Southern, as the Pocahontas lines. 


None of Intervenors 
Presented Evidence 
Kanawha Coal Operators Association 


intervened in the original complaint and | 
in Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 8. The Operators | 


Association of the Williamson Field in- 


tion and the Tug River Coal Operators 
Association in the original complaint and 
Sub. No. 1. None of these 
introduced any evidence. 
The Somerset County Coal Operators 
Association and the Central Pennsyl- 


vania Coal Producers Association, unin- | 
corporated associations of coal operators | 


mining coal in the Pennsylvania fields, 


intervened in the original complaint and 


all sub complaints in opposition to any 
reduction in the rates assailed, but in- 


| troduced no evidence of probative value 


showing that such a _ reduction 
adversely affect the interests of their 
members. 


The same rate applies on bituminous | 


coal, in carloads, from the New River 


district on the Chesapeake & Ohio, the | 
| tween coal from the mines in the south- 


coal districts on the Virginian and the 
Pocahontas, Tug River and Clinch 
Valley districts on the Norfolk & West- 


ern to Washington for delivery on the | 
Pennsylvania rails. These are the base 
| lee and Rosslyn is the sole cause of the 


groups on toal traffic to Washington. 
The Kanawha district on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and the Thacker district on the 


Norfolk & Western, take a differential | 
of 25 cents, and the Kenova district on | 


the Norfolk & Western, a differential of 
35 cents over the rate from the 


groups. The districts taking the same 


rate as shown above are hercin referred | 


to as comparable districts. 


Coal Costs Represent 
62.5 Per Cent of Overhead 


The Potomac Electric Power Company 
receives all of its coal, approximately 


| 246,000 tons during 1926, at Denning 
| over the Pennsylvania. 


is 


1S 


This coal 
used for generating steam, which 
used to make electric current. 
of the coal is sold in competition with 
dealers receiving coal at the $2.84 rate, 
and it is not shown or contended that 
any competitor of the Potomac Electric 
Power Company receives coal at a more 
favorable rate. The Potomac Electric 
Power Company pays $2.84 per ton for 
the coal which it uses at its plant at 
14th and D streets. The cost of coal 


represents 82.5 per cent of the entire ! 
production cost of electricity including | 


maintenance, but rates for electricity 
and the return which the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company should receive are 
fixed by the Public Utilities Commission. 

The cost of coal as well as all other 
elements of cost are necessarily con- 
sidered by that commission in arriving 
at its conclusions. 


those preferred are upon a competitive 
basis. When prejudice is undue it may 
be removed by equalizing the rates. 
the rates to Relee and Roslyn and for 


| delivery on the Pennsylvania’s rails at 
Washington were increased to $3.13, the | 


Potomac Electric Power Company would 
derive no advantage. The maintenance 
of the $3.13 rate from mines on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in the New River 
field to Bennings is not prejudicial to 
the Potomac Electric Power Company. 

Fadeley and Company and John Ag- 


' new and Company, Inc., are engaged in 


selling coal in Washintgon and vicinity. 


| They lease and occupy certain tressels 


and tracks for handling coal located ‘in 
the Baltimore & Ohio coal yards in the 


! vicinity of First and M streets, N. E., 


in the city of Washington, approximately 
1.5 miles across town from the coal 
yards of the Pennsylvania. Rosslyn is 
just across the bridge over the ‘Potomac 
River in Virginia and nearer some parts 
of the District of Columbia than the 
yards of the intervening dealers. 


Demand for New River 


Coal Is Growing 

There is a growing demand in Wash- 
ington for New River coal and for high 
volatile coal from the southern West 
Virginia districts, from which rates are 
made differential over the New River 
district. John P. Agnew and Company 
handles approximately 25,000 tons of 
bituminous coal a year. It handled 95 
tons during 1920, 4,706 tons during 
1921, 12;817 tons during 1924 and 15,- 
606 tons during 1925, from mines on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

These interveners handle bituminous 
coal from mines on the Baltimore & 
Ohio and mines on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. When possible, they try to sell 
the coal from the Baltimore & Ohio 
mines in preference to the coal from the 
Chesapeake & Ohio mines because of 
the difference of 29 cents per ton in the 
freight rates, but the public demands 
New River coal and the dealers on the 
Baltimore & Ohio must supply it or lose 
business. 

There are a number of dealers selling 


| vening dealers have to absorb the 
| cent difference in the freight rates. 


| cause of the difference 
| cently lost a customer who had been 


| a dumpage 
| whom 





base 


None | 


Prejudice is rarely | 
| undue unless the parties prejudiced and 
dicial to the extent they exceed the rates | 
to the | 
If | 


HEREIN, BEING 
STates DAILY. 


PRESENTED 
UNITED 


ARE 
BY THE 


Prejudicial 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Tariffs Reasonable 


Examiner Reports to I. C. C. on 
Complaint of Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company, et al. 


coal in Washington located exclusively 
on the tracks of the Pennsylvania. They 
have succeeded in building up a demand 
for coal from the southern fields, which 
appears to be tending towards the ex- 


| clusion from the Washington market of 
| the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania 


coal 
Bitu- 


coal. Competition between the 
dealers in Washington is keen. 


| minous coal is sold in large quantities. 
| Prices are obtained by purchasers from 


several dealers and the business is given 
to the dealer quoting the lowest price. 
In order to meet the price of the dealers 
on the Pennsylvania tracks, the inter- 
29 


Rate Differences Cause 
Loss of Customers 

Fadeley and Company shows that be- 
in rates it re- 


dealing with it for 13 years and to whom 


| @ sold during the previous year 19,000 
| tons 
interveners | 


of anthracite and for whom it 
handled through its yards 22,000 tons 
of bituminous coal on which it received 
fee. Another dealer for 
Fadeley and Company handled 
7,500 tons of bituminous coal a year 
moved to a location on the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania for the same reason. 
Complainant and the intervening 
dealers state that there is a demand in 


| Washington and vicinity for coal from 
| mines on 
would 

those 


the Norfolk & Western and 
Virginian and that a parity of rates with 
maintained from mines on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio would be beneficial 
in that it would afford a larger avail- 
able source of supply. 

There is little preference, if any, be- 


ern fields. The difference between the 
freight rates from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio mines for Baltimore & Ohio de- 
livery and Pennsylvania delivery at Re- 


present exclusion of the coal from the 
Norfolk & Western and Virginian mines 
from the Washington market for those 
deliveries. 


Undue Prejudice Toward 
Coal Operators Claimed 

The Norfolk & Western, Virginian and 
complainants in the sub complaints con- 
tend that the maintenance of rates from 
the Pocahontas, Tug River and Clinch 
Valley districts on the Norfolk & West- 
ern and the districts on the Virginian are 
higher than the rates from the New 
River district on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and from the Thacker and Kenova dis- 
tricts on the Norfolk & Western are 
higher than the rates from the Kanawha 
district on the Chesapeake & Ohio, is un- 
duly prejudicial to the coal operators in 
those districts. 

The average distance from mines on 
the Norfolk & Western in the Pocahon- 
tas, Tug River and Clinch Valley dis- 
tricts to Washington is 375 miles and 
from mines on the Virginian, 394 miles. 
From the Thacker district the average 
distance to Washington is 424 miles and 
from the Kenova district, 466 miles. The 
average distance from both of the last- 
named districts is 436 miles and from 
the Kanawha district, 521 miles. 

The rates from the mines on the Nor- 


| folk & Western, Virginian and Chesa- 


peake & Ohio from comparable districts 
are on a parity to all desinations ex- 
cept to a few short-haul destinations and 
to destinations between Potomac Yards 
and Alexandria Junction and Tuxedo, 
not including those points. Approxi- 
mately 110 mines are served by the Vir- 
ginian and 57 of these mines are also 
served by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The Thacker and Kanawha districts 
usually take the same rates. The Ke- 
nova district on short-haul traffic and 
traffic to the destinations shown in these 
complaints at the time of hearing took 
a differential of 10 cents over the 
Thacker district. On December 27, 1926, 
the rate from the Thacker district to 
Washington was made applicable from 
the Kenova district. 


Interested Parties Agree 
On Rate Equality 

No evidence was introduced in fusti- 
fication of the maintenance of rates from 
mines on the Norfolk & Western and 
Virginian different from those maintained 
from mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
in comparable districts. All parties in 
interest admit that. the rates from mines 
in comparable districts on all three of 
the originating Pocahontas lines to the 
same destinations should be on a parity, 


| The Southern, Baltimore & Ohio, and 


Pennsylvanic object to the establishment 
of the $3.13 rate from origins on the 
Norfolk & Western and the Virginian on 
the ground that it is a subnormal rate, 
They state they would have no objec. 
tions to equalizing the rates from mines 
on the three carriers named provided 
a compensatory rate were established, 
The Southern contends that rates to 
Washington should be sufficiently high 
to warrant giving the Pocahontas lines 
a division of $2.50 to Potomac Yards, 
The Baltimore & Ohio contends that 
$3.60 would be a reasonable rate to 
Washington and vicinity for delivery at 
destination served by it. The Pennsyle 
vania contends that a reasonable maxie 
mum rate would be the combination of 
local rates. These defendants lay cone 
siderable stress on the prescription by 
the commisison of the $3.60 rate to Alexe 
andria Junction and Tuxedo in Anthrae 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Revenues 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue Reports Improved 


System to Offset Refunds in Assessment of Taxes 


Preliminary Figures 
Given on Collections 


Gain of $29,683,237.72 Is 
Shown for Last Fiseal Year 
Ended in June. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
was an increase in the tax on the income 
of corporations. The corporation income 
tax collected during the first half of 
the fiscal year 
13 per cent, effective for the tax year 
1925, and during the last half of the 
fiscal year 1927 was at the rate of 13% 


per cent, effective on incomes earned in 


1926. The normal income-tax 
yates on individuals was 1% per cent 
upon the first $4,000 of net taxable in- 
come, 3 per cent on the next $4,000, and 
5 per cent on the net taxable incomes 
above $8,000, compared with the corre- 
sponding rates of 2, 4, and 6 per cent 
provided for by the revenue act of 1924. 
The surtax rates ranged from 1 per cent 
on net income in excess of $10,000 to a 
maximum of 20 per cent on net incomes 
in excess of $100,000, compared with a 
maximum of 40 per cent on net incomes 
in excess of $500,000. There was a 25 
per cent reduction of the net tax upon 
earned incomes of $20,000 or less, com- 
pared with a similar reduction of the 
net tax upon earned incomes of $10,000 
or less. The personal exemption was 
$1,500 for a single person and $3,500 
for a married person living with hus- 


the year 


band or wife, compared with exemptions | 
respectively. A | 


of $1,000 and $2,500, 
credit of $400 was allowed for each de- 
pendent, the same as provided for 
the revenue act of 1924. 


Miscellaneous Tax Rates. 

The miscellaneous tax rates were 
practically the same during the fiscal 
year 1927 as prevailed in the last few 
months of the fiscal year 1926. The 
estate tax beginning at 1 per cent of 
the net estate of decedents was graduated 
to a maximum of 20 per cent on the net 
estates of $10,000,000 and over, with an 


exemption of $100,000 and a maximum | 


credit of 80 per cent on estate, inheri- 
tance, or legacy taxes paid to the States, 
compared with a maximum tax of 40 


per cent on the net estates of $10,000,- 


of 


25 


with an exemption 
$50,000 and a maximum credit of 
per cent on estate, inheritance, 
legacy taxes paid to the States pro- 
vided for by the revenue act of 1924. 
The tax on automobiles and motorcycles 
was 3 per cent as compared with 5 per 


000, and over, 


cent of the manufacturers’ selling price. | 


The tax on admissions to theaters or 
other places of amusement was 1 cent 
for each 10 cents or fraction thereof 
with an exemption of admissions of 75 
cents or less, compared with an ex- 
emption of admissions’ of 50 cents or 
less provided for by the revenue act 
of 1924. The tax rates on the lower 
grades of cigars and on small cigars were 
one-half of the rates which were in ef- 
fect prior to March 29, 1926. The tax 
on the three higher grades of cigars 
was at the rates of $5, $10.50 and $13.50 
per thousand, compared with the cor- 
responding rates of $9, $12 and $15 per 
thousand provided for Uy the revenue 
act of 1924. The tax on alcohol was 
$2.20 per proof gallon during the first 
six months of the fiscal year at the rate 
of $1.65 per proof gallon, in effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1927. The tax on alcohol was 
$2.20 per proof gallon under the rev- 


Ci 


igars 


California 
Delaware 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


enue act of 1924. The new tax of one- 
tenth cent per gallon on cereal bever- 
ages was in effect during th. fiscal year 
1927. 

During the fiscal year 1927 tax re- 
funds were made from the several ap- 
propriations as follows: 
1925 and prior years..... 
1926 and prior years 
1927 and prior years 
1928 and prior years 


$63,528.03 
654,691.39 
34,751,602.80 
. 68,388,865.56 


OEM titel aL asc kik $103,858,687.78 

The interest allowed on claims for re- 
funds under provisions of the revenue 
acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926 amounting 
to $21,243,900.55 is included in the above 
statement. 

In addition to the foregoing statement 
of refunds, three schedules containing 
three claims amounting to $11,727.03 
were paid from funds provided under 
the act of July 27, 1912, which included 
interest in the amount of $7.055.96. There 
were also 1,150 schedules containing 26,- 
480 claims, amounting to $3,777,524.15, 
which were paid from fuads provided 
under the appropriation for refunding 
automobile and cigar taxes, 1926 and 
1927. : 


Gross Collections Used 
For Comparative Purposes 


If the taxes refunded for erroneous 
or illegal collections for the fiscal year 
1927 and prior years, amounting to 
$103,858,687.78, were deducted from the 
fiscal year would be $2,761,824,442.13. 
The gross collections, however, are used 
for comparative purposes in this report. 

The total amount of additional assess- 
ments and collections resulting from 


1927 was at the rate of | 





by | 


| the 


or | 





$273,4 
241,841.89 
2,814,289.64 
385,971.31 
655,333.52 
325,675.52 
537,398.54 
480,242.05 
1,151,937.41 
119,295.68 
2,579,989.66 
2,592,155.03 
90,316.37 
1,471,724.84 
7,027,090.98 
306,450.92 
967,415.21 53,285,066.01 
177,870.28 
$ ——_ - -— ——---- 


office audits and field investigations for 
the fiscal year 1927 was as follows: 
Income tax $278,095,961.24 
Estate tax 12,539,645.83 
Gift tax 
Capital-sfock tax 
Sales tax 
Miscellaneous tax 
Tobacco tax 
Accounts and collections 
unit: 
Deputy 
collec- 
tors.. 
Special 
squads 


6,13€ 335.72 
3,228,900.60 
59,530.34 


$78,616,879.00 
4,791,609.00 


Total, fiscal year 1927. .$383, 


396,777.72 | 


99,710.81 | 


; count 


Total Is Announced 


Yield Is Declared to Be $35.- 
262,635.711.66 Which 
Includes War Period. 


the Philippine Islands, 


of Porto 


Rico, and the Virgin Islands: 


965,350.26 | 


It is interesting to note that the total | 


amount of refunds of taxes illegally col- 
lected which were made during the past 
11 years, namely, $793,410,776.10, is ap- 
proximately 22.04 per cent of the total 
amount of additional assessments and 
collections resulting from office audits 
and field investigations ($3,599,760,988) 
which have been made during the same 
period. The percentage of the total re- 
funds made during the past 11 years to 
the total internal-revenue 
99 


635,711.66 is approximately 2.2 
Collection of Tax 
On Basis of Income 


The collections from 


per cent. 


incom: tax for 


collections | 


made during the same period ($385,262,- 
| shown as nearly as possible according to 


Philippine Islands 
Porto Rico 


Virgin Islands 1,139.06 


Total 

In addition to the amount reported on 
account of Porto Rico there 
collected $440,680.71 from sale of stamps 
affixed to tobacco manufactures shipped 


was 


to the omy States, which was deposited | 


to the credit of the | 
treasurer of ‘the Territory of Porto Rico. | 


in San Juan, P. R., 


Statement of Receipts 
For Two-Year Period 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of internal-revenue receipts for the 


fiscal years 1926 and 1927, which are 


| the grouping of taxes levied in the reve- 
| nue acts of 1924 and 1926: 


the fiscal year 1927 compared with that | 


for the fiscal year 1926 were as follows: 
EOE insti cere $2,219,952,443.72 
1,974,104,141.33 
245,848,302.39 
The receipts for 1927 include payments 
of the third and fourtl installments of 
tax on the returns of “net income 
for 1925 and the first and second in- 
stallments of the tax on the returns of 
net income for 
ditional collections on assessments made 
for prior years. 
A comparison of the quarterly receipts 


Increase 


1926, together with ad- | 


from the tax on incomes during the last | 


two fiscal years is as follows by quarters: 
1925 1926 
30 $424,329,053.08 $532,583,856.38 
31 420,320,680.39 510,089,057.19 
1926 1927 
Mar. 31 575,386,583.90 
June 30 554,067,823.96 
The collections for the 
1926 and 1927 from miscellaneous taxes, 
which include al’ sources of internal rev- 


Sept. 
Dec. 


572,695,548.40 


enue except income tax, were as follows: | 


$861,895,750.86 
645,730,686.19 


Decrease 216,165,064.67 
A compariscn of the quarterly re- 

ceipts from miscellaneous taxes during 
the last two fiscal years is as follows by 
quarters: 

1926 
$161,118,571.03 
172,277,316.35 

1927 


1925 
Sept. 30 $267,372,008.80 
Dec. 31 229,759,051.20 
1926 
195,702,803.07 
169,061,887.79 


Mar. 351 
June 30 


from miscellaneous taxes for the fiscal 
year 1927 was from tobacco manufac- 
tures, which ammounted to $5,503,766.17. 


This was mostly due to the increased | 


of 


any 


cigarettes, 
previous 


and sale 
exceeded 


manufacture 
which greatly 
year. 


are shown in the following table: 


a= 
Manufactured 
tobacco and 
snuff 


pny 841.7, 


Cigarettes 
36.35 


$11,962,499.96 


1,297.57 
6,160,577.18 


12,269.76 
18,774.40 
34.66 
1,778,356.71 

~ 16.63 
18,204.86 
43,194.40 
43,387.08 
15,530,315.00 
22,367,948.52 
163,834,375.02 
801.59 
839.97 
1.86 


563.45 
81,384.13 
2,745}810.71 


1,411,897.18 


10,092 784,577.34 
522,623 


3,5 
2,580.00 2,0: 26,9 70.96 


There was a decrease in collections 
from the tax on automobiles and motor 


cycles which amounted to $46,695,364.59. 


The States reporting the largest collec- | 


tions from this tax were as follows: 
California $461,217.3: 
Connecticut 
Illinois 

Indiana 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
New - York 


e 679,476.75 
4,059,415.51 


725,286.77 
1,676 
5,647,979.13 
Pennsylvania .... 
Wisconsin 

There was a decrease of $17,197,- 


604,583,981.75 | 


fiscal years | 


147,405,082.05 | 
164,929,716.76 | 
The principal increase in the revenue | 


The States reporting the largest col- | 
lections from manufacturers of tobacco | 


425,040.82 | 


71,088.52 | 
6,836,532.05 | 


10,053,804.89 | 
1,845,342.92 | 


21,801,766.91 | 
10,572.993.60 | 


,292,948.53 | 
40 | 


146,336.16 | 


; 206,942.40 | 
48,022,543.92 | 
1,000,236.12 ; 


799.55 | 


655,240.33 | 
3,110,505.49 | 


742.40 in the total collections from doc- | 


umentary stamp sales and an increase | 


of $529,054.47 in the tax on 
cards, 


There was a decrease in the collections 


playing 


The States reporting the largest | 


from the tax on admissions to theaters | 


and other places of amusement amount- 


ing to $6,040,039.97. The States report 
ing the largest collections from the ad- 
mission taxes were as follows: 
California $1,357,746.30 
Illinois 2,029,755.11 
Massachusetts .... 850,493.22 
Michigan 515,937.15 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 


484,155.68 


734,931.12 
1,556,998.14 

The miscellaneous taxes for 1927 
clude the following collections on ac- 


| year 1927 were $32,955,873.92, 


| ternal-revenue 
| illegaily coiiected, 


435,047.57 | 
year 1926, or a reduction of 6.5 per cent. | 
6,785,925.96 | 


3 ‘ 
in- 





Title II.—Income tax: 
Sources of Revenue. 
Corporation 
Individual 


Oc 
Title III: 
Part I. Estate tax 
Part II.’ Gift tax 
Title IV.—Tax on cigars, 
factures thereof: 
Cigars .. 
Cigarettes 


tobacco and 


oe 
Cigarette papers and tubes 


Miscellaneous collections relating to tobacco 


NOOR sae Als 
Title V—Tax on admissions and dues: 


| 828,564,000 or 


For 11-Year Period | 


$384,382.09 | 5. 


Debits 


Debits to Individual 
Accounts Are Lower 


Debits of inGividaai accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal 


the Board August 27, aggregated $11,- 


total of $13,253,759,000 
| the preceding week. 

Total debits under review are $° 
278,000, 
for the week ending August 25, 1926. 
New York City reported an increase of 


reported for 


134,- 


| $881,000,000, Chicago $34,000,000, and 


Philadelphia $21,000,000. A decline of 
$48,000,000 was reported by Detroit and 
$10,000,000 each by Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles. 

Aggregate debits for 
which figures have 


141 centers for 
been published 


| weekly since January 1919 amounted to | 
| $11,187,638,000, as compared with $12,- 
week | 


924,057,000 for the preceeding 





also | 


> ne 


and $10,278,990,000 for the week end- 
ing August 25, 1926. 


Authority Is Requested 


» 
To Buy Telephone Line | 4): 
} Refund customs’... 1,2 
‘e 
8, 


The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in Fi- 

| nance Docket No. 6497, for authority to 

| purchase the properties of the Spring- 

| field-Lamar Telephone Company 
the Holly-Stonington Telephone 

| pany. The Springfield-Lamar Company 
operates in Baca ( County, Colo.. 


and 


1926 
$1,094,979,734.17 
879,124,407.16 


1927 
$1,308,012,532.90 
911,939,910.82 


$2 219,952, 143. 


$1 974, 104, 141.: 


$116,041,056.09 
3,175,338.73 


$100,339,851.96 


ot 0 

65,070,1! 95. 26 
6,907,664.64 
1,170,025.22 


40,963.01 109,416.21 





$269,534,282.90 $376,170,205.04 


Admissions to places of amusement or en- 


tertainment..... 
Club dues 


WOCRE 5.5. 

Totle VI.—Excise taxes: 
Automobiles, motorcycles, 
Cameras and lenses 
Photographic films and plates 


etc, 


$23,980.676.66 
10,073,838.39 


$34,054,515.05 


$17,940,636.69 
10,436,020.79 


$138,155,194.80 
604,471.93 
659,006.83 


Firearms, shells, etc., including pistols and 


revolvers 
Cigarholders, pipes, ete. 
Coin-operated devices, 
chines, etc... . 
Mah Jongg and similar tile sets 
Sculpture, paintings, statuary, etc. 
Jewelry, watches, clocks, 


Total . 
Title VII —Special taxes: 


Corporations, on value of capital stock. . 


Brokers 


Bowling alleys and billard and pool tables.. 


Shooting galleries... 
Riding academies .... 
Passenger automobiles for hire 


Use of yachts, power and sailing boats, etc. 


Cigar manufacturers .. . 


Cigarette manufacturers . . . 2... .cececceee 


Tobacco manufacturers .... 
Importers, 


coin-operated 


opera glasses, etc. 


2,618 ,367.96 
49,897.54 

ma- 
325,091.01 
6,827.39 
419,864.90 
7,307,853.95 





$150,144,576.11 $66,630,420.49 
$97, 385, 755.61 
58.13 
1,7 1 4,659.86 
14,159.54 
8,098.48 
1,646,797.45 
223,524.75 
602,456.50 
454,600.88 
75,098.59 


manufacturers and compounders 


of and dealers and practitioners in opium, 


coca leaves, their salt derivatives, 
cluding tax on the product 


Title VIII.—Stamp taxes: 


Bonds, capital stock issues, conveyances, ¢ 


Capital stock transfers 
Sales of produce on exchange..... 
PAB GINS OAPGS 6.0 ons ecto ays. en's 


ete., 


in- 
981,739.07 





$104,046,628.86 $9,776,022.97 
$13,044,445.65 
16,674,102.83 
2,884,534.45 
4,742,468.50 





$37,345,551.45 | 


Title IX.—Tax on distilled spirits and cereal 


beverages: 
Distilled spirits, etc. 
Cereal beverages... 


Ot fiw Seeks 40% 
Miscellaneous taxes: 


$26,452,028.63 
53,589.77 


$21,195,551.96 
198,610.72 


$26,505,618.40 $21,394,162.68 


Oleomargarine, adulterated and process but- 


ter, filled cheese, and mixed flour 
Receipts under prohibition laws 


$5,092,540.42 
416,197.65 


Internal revenue collected through customs 


offices ..... 
Other miscellanéous receipts 


Total 
Total from all sources 


The following 


55,065.45 
815,711.88 


“$4, 379, 515.36 


5, 999,892.19 


$5,697,814.14 


$2 83 $2,865,683,129.91 


table gives a recapitulation of receipts, by general sources cor- 


responding to the titles in the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926, for the fiscal years 


1926 and 1927: 


General sources. 
Income 


Claus. cleus saa manufactures thereof 


Admissions and dues...........2e+e+85 
Excise taxes, manufacturers’, etc 


1926 
$1,974,104,141.3 
119,216,837 4.82 B 
369,534,282.90 
34,054,515.05 
150,144,576.11 


1927 


100,339,851.96 
376,170,205.04 


66,630,420.49 


Special taxes, including corporation capital-stock 


Stamp taxes, including playing cards... 

Distilled spirits and cereal beverages 

Miscellaneous taxes, 
under repealed laws 
Total 


The expenditures in administering the | 


internal-revenue tax laws og the fiscal! 
not in- 
aieuiae in- 

and taxes 


expenditures for 
collections 


cluding 


administrative expenses. The aggregate 
receipts of internal revenue were $2,- 
865,683,129.91, which makes the cost of 
operation for the fiscal year 1927, $1.15 
for each $100 collected, compared with 
$1.23 for each $100 collected for the fiscal 


There are appended certain statistical 
statements of internal-revenue receipts 
for 1927 and 1926. The totals for 
fiscal year 
on the veritication of collectors’ accounts. 


+ +ee ee 0 $2,835,999 


which are in no sense | 


the | 
1927 are subject to revision | 


104,046,628.86 
54,014,239.36 
26,505,618.40 


9,776,022.97 


including delinquent taxes 


5,697,814.14 





829.19 $2,865,683,129.91 


¢--— 


| Counterfeit Note for $10 
Is Found in Circulation 


The Secret Service Division, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, announced Au- 
gust 27 that it had found a new counter- 
feit ten dollar note in circulation. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the statement: 

On the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga.; series 1914; check jetter 
“E”; face plate No. 158, back plate No. 
1311; Frank White, Treasurer of the 
United States; A. W. Mellon, 
of the Treasury; portrait of Jackson. 

This is a crudely etched production 
printed on a single sheet of paper, with- 


Reserve Board | 
by banks in leading cities for the week 
ending August 24, and announced by | 


10.7 per cent below the | 


or 8.6 per cent above those | 


| R. R. securities... 


MONDAY, AUGUST 29, 1927 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


eee 


Currencies 


United States Treasury Statement 


| Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business of August 25, as made public August 27. 


RECEIPTS This Month 
$43,136,209.57 
36,817,513.93 
44,327,464.88 


WUSTOMS . 6 +s ccecs 

Income tax 

Mise. int. rev...... 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 

Principal 

Enterest .o.6s sce 


27,424.92 
10,000,000.00 
18,253,448.96 


All other 132,662.79 





|’ Proceeds 


| Postal deficiency .. 


| Op. in Spe. 
Railroads 


Com- | 


$8,970,230.93 | 


$2,219,952,443.72 | 


28,376,657.48 | 


37,345,551.43 | 
21,394,162.68 


Secretary | 


Trust fund receipts 3,166,522.95 
sale of 

surplus property. 
Canal tolls, ete..... 
Receipts credited di- 

rect to appro.... 
Other miscellaneous 


150,411.27 
1,800,571.43 


260,362.62 
13,461,964.01 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$42,618 ,404.26 
40,285,060.66 
46,408,952.02 


10,000,056.00 
16,950,403.66 
3,213,5 
3,077,085.45 


1,520,62 


1,153,930.88 
7,064,161.11 


Corresponding 
Fiscal Year 1928 Period 
Fiscat Year 1927 
' 
$93,617,673.91 $91,970,288.35 
69,988,346.67 91,232,277.68 
104,566,105.53 102,739,455.45 


1,000.00 53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
22,125,973.92 
239,461.52 
9,561,101.03 


2,000.00 
10,000,107.00 
19,946,045.41 
52,385,534.03 
8,044,570.87 


38.62 


26.19 
1689. 62 


468,013.64 
4.18 


984,415.62 
3,876,478.54 


918,797.93 
25,953,299.74 


771,957.53 
29,690,509.61 





Total ordinary... $1 vane 034,557. 
ixcess of expend... 
EXPENDITURES 
Gen. expenditures.. $152,0 


6,974.90 
int. on pub. debt... 35 


458.11 
3,539.98 
978,068.93 

000,000.00 


739,354.53 


7 
bE 
213 
[Internal revenue 


Panama Canal 
Accts.: 
18,994.81 
*93,965.25 
2,102,121.26 
695,104.74 
*853,745.59 
199,424.32 


War Finance Corp.. 
Shipping Board 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. 
Inv. trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance 
District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirem’t 
| For. Serv. Retir.... 
xyeneral R. R. Con- 
tingent 


3,228,021.21 


*61,498.26 


Total ordinary... 
$39,660,650.00 
12,000.00 


| Sinking rund 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 
Total $39,672,650.00 


Total expenditures 


Reccipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


- The figures for the month include $106, 
date : ‘$2 40,314.49 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and 
for the corresponding periods last year the figures include $212, 193.54 and $504,- 


041.18, respectively. 
* Excess of credits (deduct). 


‘Blue Sky’ Violations 
Charged to Oil Men | 


| Federal Trade Commission 
Issues Cease and Desist Or- 
ders Against Eight. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| and a ten-acre tract adjoining big pro- 
ducing wells, the capacity of which was 
500 barrels of oil a day. This claim, is 
typical, according to the Commission: 


Henry Hoffman of Houston, Texas had j 
one million shares listed as the stock of | 
Hoffman Oil & Refining Company and | 
the 

commission’s findings show. Hoffman also | 
| organized the Ranger-Burkburnett Com- | 

pany, capitalized at 500,000 shares at | 


each had a par value of one dollar, 


| a par value of one dollar each, and the 
| Ranger-Comanche Oi: Company with a 
| like capitalization, while the Union Na- 
| tional Oil Company, one of Hoffman’s 
»ventures had ten million shares at a par 
value of ten cents each, according to the 
findings. Among the phrases made use 
| of by 
erature were such 
Makes Good;” “The 
Gas Company is the second of Hoffman’s 
list of big successes, and has paid 100 
per cent in dividends.” 
Few Dividends Paid. 
The commission found, however, that 


as these: “Hoffman 


tially developed the property of some of 
them, but his connection thereupon ended 
and in no instances, except two, wére 
dividends paid or financial returns of any 
kind made to shareholders in any of the 
| companies represented as his successes, 
| while under his control, management or 
| direction. 
J. H. Crites and others, of Fort Worth, 
| Tex., according to the commission’s find- 
ings, organized the 
Company at a capitalization of $250,000 
and in its entire history the company 
drilled but one well. Yet the Commis- 
| sion found that through newspaper ad- 
vertising, circular 
tuses the company represented itself as 
the holder of more than 750 acres of oil 





and gas leases in proven oil areas and | 


that this original acreage was increased 
to 3,000 acres; that every acre of the 
holdings had increased in value by the 


| bringing in of producing wells by other | 
O-Tex | 


the 
was drilling 


companies on tracts near 
leases; that the company 
| four wells, 
proven field, and other claims regarding 
the great productive value of the com- 
pany’s holdings. 

The Roller Oil and Refining Company, 
| of Wiimington, Del., and Mexia, Tex., 
announced its capital stock as $3,000,- 
000 and delivered certificates for stock 
| sold, according to the findings. It adver- 
tised that it owned and controlled gas 
leases on 1,604 acres in McLennan 
County, Tex., on which the company 
was drilling a well which was then 2,600 
' feet deep; that the company received 
an income of $3,000 a day from wells 
| situated on its land and that the firm 


ing to the Commission’s findings. 
However, the Commission finds that 


| out threads or imitations of them. 
counterfeit poorly executed it 
should not deceive anyone, the face of 
the note being very dark and smudgy, 
while the back is very light and poorly 
| printed. Specimen at hand bears seria 
| number F23021133A, 


is 


so 





$140,004,091.59 $ 
5,433,226.72 


11,289,527.75 


2,995,076.96 


3,004,724.44 


$179,595,853.69 $164,252,264.46 $374,374,415.57 
$69,535,500.00 $48,472,650.00 


$69,336,000.00 
$219,268,503.69 $233,588,264.46 $422,847,065.37 


| fulfilled 


plicable to such purpose. 


| a dividend-paying basis; that it had twe 


' tory where only shallow wells would be 


; s te © | required to obtain oil, 
Hoffman in his advertising lit- | 


rawec ; | 
Banker's Oil and | the findings of the Commission, that the 


| Dispatch Petroleum Company was, at all 
| times after its organization, indebted to 


| Hoffman organized the companies men- | 


| tioned in his advertising matter and par- | . ; 
= Paes ee E | its stock or money borrow by it, and the 





; own two producing wells, 
| a seven-eighths 
| which did not produce cnough oil to en- 


| wells on this land nor 


O-Tex Production | 


letters and prospec- | 


somalia tha leant ak tie | was sold under the name of Shepard and 
apping e heart o e | 


was on a dividend-paying basis, accord- | 





This | 


345,504,416.62 
77,342,646.75 


$408,780,792.27 
1§,902,.829.17 





300,120,138.08 | 
20,529,374.38 
2,644,121.98 | 
26,647,921.42 
15,648.28 
07,279.70 


304,861,952.65 $ 
19,781,881.22 
3,191,533.56 
22,826,391.69 
8,000,000.00 

1,422,443.47 1,2 


981,028.30 


64,619.60 
1,165,995.59 
3,970,993.73 

*27,207.01 
"482,668.11 
360,988.16 | 


106,257.69 
247,081.46 


12,835.07 
218,066.65 
5,140,875.00 
646,450.63 
1,081,467.55 
81,483.25 


511,436.74 
421,441.04 
120,561.96 


7,883,124.58 
22,688.26 


139,812.27 
38,758.03 


24,944.77 
*4,500.00 
47,416.24 


$361,547, 


$94,335, 


621.44 
500.00 
500.00 


500.00 12,000.00 


$94,336,000.00 
$455,683,621.44 


$48 472,650.00 


233. 


66 and for the fiscal year 1928 to 


the Roller Oil and Refining Company 
had no interest in such land or in any 
well being drilled on it, except the right 
to acquire it on terms which it neither 
nor attempted to fulfill. It 
owned no land, but merely the royalty 
interest in producing wells developed on 
certain land, and averaged as income 
from such source only $4,000 a month 
instead of $3,000 a day, the Commission 
avers. It is further reported that this 
company was at no time on a dividend- 
paying basis or possessed of money ap- 


Porter Oakes and James T. Chiles or- 
ganized the Dispatch Petroleum Com- 
pany, Oakes furnishing certain oil and 
gas leases and Chiles producing a “suck- 
er’s list,” otherwise known as a mailing 
list of prospective purchasers of stock, 
the Commission reports. Literature sent 
to the so-called “suckers” declared the 
company earned large profits and was on 
producing wells and a program of drill- 
ing 40 wells on a tract of 138 acres; 
and that such land was in proven terri- 


the Commission 





avers. 


The facts were, however, according to 


Peter Oakes for the leases transferred 
to it by him, and the so-called dividends 
distributed by the company consisted of 
money either derived from the sale of 


company at no time earned money appli- 
able to payment of dividends; it did not 
and had only 
interest in one well, 
able the company to pay any dividend, 
and it had no program for drilling 40 
was the land in 
proven territory. 
False Statements Barred. 

The Dispatch Petroleum Company was 
ordered by the Commission to discon- 
tinue circulating literature containing 
such misleading statements as the repre- | 
sentation that the company owned pro- 
ducing wells from which it earned large 
profits and was on a dividend-paying 
basis. The order also was directed against | 
false statements regarding, the organiza- 
tion, history, resources assets production 
and income of the company. 

Several companies were organized by 
S. F. Shepard and others, then stock 


Company, as producers of oil in Texas 
properties, the findings indicate. The va- 
rious holdings were itemized in specific 
detail. The Commission found it was 
represented in the instance of one of the 
companies that officers and directors 
would be elected by the stockholders and | 
that the company would be controlled by 
and for the benefit of the stockholders 
through men selcted by themselves and 
not by promoters, as is often the case. 
The Commission found, however, that the 
trustees to administer the affairs of all 
these companies were selected by Shep- 
ard himself, were con:rolled and directed | 
by him, and were at no time controlled 
by or for the benefit of the stockholders. 

A. W. Perryman organized a company 
of 1,000,000 shares, advertised as having 


| United 


| Poland (zloty) 


| advertising expenses, 


| of the 





sufficient funds on hand for development, 
and‘as being not dependent on the sale | 
of stock for operations, the Commission | 
reports. Deases and holdings in 11 great | 
proven fields were listed by the company 
and it was claimed that the stock was 
of a joint association organized under the | 
stringent laws of the State of Texas. The | 
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Finance 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, have just 
been announced by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, J. W. McIntosh: 

Applicaion to convert received: 
Exchange National Bank of Jefferson 
City, Mo. Conversion of The Exchange 
Bank of Jefferson City, Mo., capital, 
$100,000. 

Voluntary liquidation: The National 
Bank of Grand Saline, Tex. Effective 
August 15, 1927. Liquidation Commis- 
W. P. Allen, Terrell, Tex.; W. 
Arthur Reid and T. D. Hunt, Grand 
Saline, Tex. Absorbed by The State 
National Bank of Grand Saline, Tex. No, 
12745. Capital, $50,000. 

Branch authorized under the act of 
February 25, 1927: The Citizens Usion 
National Bank of Louisville, Ky. Loca- 
tion of branch—vicinity of Fourth and 
Broadway (324-326 West Broadway), 
Louisville. 


— 
‘1He 


sion: 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, August 27.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

August 27, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| 


purpose of assessment and ‘collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying=rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are. shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
Austria 
Belguim (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece drachima() 
Holland ~“(guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 


(schilling) .14071 
-1892 
-007254 
-029627 
-2678 

4.8618 
-025188 
.0892 
-2378 
-013083 
-4007 
+1744 
-0540 
-2598 
1120 
0491 
-006160 
-1682 
-2684 
-1928 
-017597 


Portugal (escudg) 
Rumania (lew) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (“ranc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 

(Shaghai tael) 

(Tientsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) 
(Mexicar dollar) 
(Tientsin or Peiyang dol. » 
(Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)...... 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundalnd 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


6253 
6259 
-6032 
6379 
4815 
-4383 
-4392 
-4358 
3616 
-4726 
-5602 


000551 

.000156 

-476500 

(dollar) -998250 
.9694 
-1183 
1204 
1.0026 


(gold) 





Commisison found that these statements 
were false and misleading. 

The Commission reports that J. H. 
Crites for the Mid-American Oil and 
Refining Company conceived and put 
into active operation as a device to win 
the confidence of prospective investors 
and to procure the use of their money 
for his enterprises, the formation of so- 
called syndicates to be represented to 
the public as subsidiaries of the Mid- 
American, and the sale of shares or 
units therein with the delivery there- 
with of shares in the Mid-American as 
a bonus to purchasers of shares or units 
in such syndicates as the initial step in 
the use of such device. The Commission 
holds that these false and misleading 
representations had the tendency to mis- 
lead and deceive a substantial portion 
of the public into purchase of shares 
or units in the so-called syndicates and 
the acquisition of shares in the-Company 
as a bonus. 

The Right Way Royalty Syndicate is 
said by the Commission to have adver- 
tised that it had no salaried officers, no 
paid no commis- 
sion agents to sell stock or units and 
incurred no expense beyond 10 per cent 
earnings of the syndicate to the 
trustees for their services. However, 
the truth is, according to. the Commis- 
sion, the trustees in selling their vari- 


| ous interests in oil and gas properties 


to the syndicate at prices far in excess 
of the cost of such properties to them, 
received in a few months after the or- 
ganization of the syndicate $150,000 
more than the 10 per cent represented 
to the purchasers as the sole compensa- 
tion of the trustees. 

The trustees are reported to have 
omitted from advertisements any infor- 
mation concerning these provisions of 
the company’s articles of agreement and 
declaration of trust which invested the 
trustees with absolute control over the 
operations of ‘the syndicate and its 
finances and permitted them to sell their 
properties to the syndiicate at, prices 


| far exceeding their cost to the trustees 


and thereafter to cause the sale or trans- 
fer of such interest at such prices and 


| under such circumstances as they might 


deem advisable. The trustees are re- 
ported to have concealed from purchase 


| ers the essential fact that the stock of- 


fered for sale was the individual stock 
of the trustees, received by them for 
properties or royalty interest conveyed 
to th> syndicate. 


First Mortaane NOOO 
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Court Relieves Tug 
Of Liability for Tow 
Grounding in Storm 


Breaking of Hausers Led to 
Damage Rather Than 
Failure to Drop An- 
chors Sooner. 


IN RE OWEN MCCAFFREY’S SONS, PETI- | 
TIONER-APPELLANT. Mesick & MESICK | 
ET AL., CLAIMANTS - APPELLEES. No. | 
898. Circuit CourT oF APPEALS, SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT. 

The tug in this case could not have 
made a safe berth before the storm. 
The court also found that after the 
storm broke her failure to slip her port | 
anchor along with the starboard anchor | 
could not have had anything to do with 
the subsequent disaster. Although the 
barges were not told to slip their anchors 
it was a question of judgment whether 
to tell them to do so or not. Upon these 
findings the court granted freedom from 
liability, the other faults alleged not 
having been proved. 

Before Manton, Learned 
Swan, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Appeal from a decree of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York holding the tug Bully at fault for 
the loss of her tow in a storm. The 
appellant, owner of the Bully, petitioned 
to limit her liability, and the owners of 
the tow filed claims. The District Court 

ranted the petition to limit, but held the 

Tes at fault and awarded damages out 

of the stipulation. 


and 


Hand 


Tow Tanker Into Harbor. 

On December 12, 1917, the Bully, with | 
six loaded coal barges in tow, two in | 
each@tier, was bound east in Long Is- | 
land Sound and early in the morning 
found herself in threatening weather off 
Norwalk Harbor. She turned back, | 
went into the harbor, and ‘slipped her | 
starboard anchor, making it fast to the 
starboard hawser barge, the Tatnall. | 
The wind was fresh from the north- 
east, and was about dead ahead, as the 
harbor, which is long and narrow, lies | 
in a general northeast and southwest 
direction. 

Here the flotilla lay in security 
throughout the 12th, and at noon on 
the 13th the tug went to Norwalk for 
fresh water. The tug’s master, there 
hearing that a storm was brewing, came 
back at 3 p. m., and made fast on the 
starboard hand of the Tatnall. At 6 p. 
m., the weather getting bad, the anchor 
cable was changed from the barge to 
the tug, the tow was allowed to drift 
behind upon a new wire 7s-inch hawser 
with a bridle, one end of which led to 
each of the two barges in the first tier. 

As the storm increased, the anchor be- 
gan to drag and the Bully set her en- 
gines at full speed ahead, and slipped 
her port anchor. At about 10 p. m., on 
the flood tide, which made west, and in 
a severe gale, the bridle parted. 

Two Hawsers Parted. 

The Bully weighed both anchors, 
backed to the tow, made fast to it with 
two 73-inch hempen hawsers, one lead- 
ing to each of the barges in the first tier, 
and again slipped both anchors. Later, 
first the starboard hawser parted, then 
the port, and the tow went ashore, caus- 
ing the loss complained of. 

The faults charged against the Bully 
were her failure to make for a more 
sheltered refuge, the insufficiency of her 
anchor, her failure to direct the barges 
to anchor, the fouling of her hawsers 
on her wheel, and the incompetence of 
her crew. 

The judge held that the tug had no 
other alternative than to anchor where 
she did, but that she should have slipped 
her port anchor at once, and should have 
determined “what should be done about 
the anchors on the tows.” For these 
reasons he condemned the tug. 

Samuel Park and Anthony V. 
jr., both of New York City, for the 
Bully. Horace L. Cheyney, of New 
York City, for certain claimants. Al- 
bert T. Gould Boston, Mass., for 
other claimants. 

Consider Failure to Slip Anchor. 

Learned Hand, Circuit Judge (after 
stating the facts as above), The claim- 
ants upon this appeal do not challenge 
the finding of the District Court that 
the Bully could only have ridden out the 
storm where she lay. 

They had contended that she should 
have made for Wilson’s Point, but there 
was ample evidence to justify the judge’s 
conclusion that this would not have been 
a safe berth, and we should not be dis- 
posed to disiurb his finding, even if the 
point were still pressed. 

There remains only the conduct of the 
tug after the storm broke on the evening 
of the 13th. The failure to slip the port 
anchor along with the starboard could 
not possibly have had anything to do 
with the disaster, assuming that more 
cautious seamanship required it. The 
claimants’ theory that the tow had 
already begun to drag when the port 
anchor was slipped, and that, had this | 
been done earlier, the tug might have 
held it. 

If the tow had dragged ashore, there 
might be plausibility in this, but it did 
not. The bridle parted while the tug 
was dragging, and this was the first mis- 
hap. Yet it is plain that the strain on 
the bridle would have been greater, had 
the anchors held than if the whole flotilla 
dragged. Again, when the Bully made 
fast a second time with the hempen 
hawsers, she already had her two anchors 
down. We have no reason to assume 
at that time that she was dragging. 

At any rate it was once more the 
hawsers which parted, and the two finally 
broke loose for this reason. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that, had the hawsers 
held, the tow would still have gone 
ashore, but that is the merest specula- 
tion, and in any event it is impossible 
to hold the tug for what might have 
been the consequence of her delay in 
slipping the port anchor, when the loss 
in fact happened through the parting of | 
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Invested Capital 


Receiver Denied Restraining Order to Obtain 
Property in Possession of Sheriff for Sale 


District Court Suggests Two Methods by Which Litigants 
Can Test Ownership. 


JoHN KAUFENBERG ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, 
v. C. E. NELSON ET AL. No. 1740, 
Civit. District Court, DISTRICT OF 
WYOMING. 

A sheriff was in possession of per- 


| es 
sonal property of a co-partnership under 
| a writ of attachment when a receiver 


was appointed for the co-partnership. 


| 


The court held that the receiver could | 
not be placed in possession of the prop- | 

sy | 
erty already in possession of the sheriff | 


in a summary manner through a re- 


straining order upon the one in posses- | 


sion. 

‘A. C. Allen of Riverton, Wyoming, for 
plaintiffs. O. N. 
Wyoming, for receiver. M. C. Burke of 
Riverton, Wyoming, for attaching credi- 
tor, Heyer. 

The full text of 
memorandum follows: 

This is a suit in equity whose primary 
object is for the dissolution of a copart- 
nership and an accounting, but with a 
variety of collaterial issues involved. One 
of these collateral issues, which is the 
matter before the court, is pre- 


Gibson of 


Judge 


now 


sented upon a motion to dissolve a re- , 


straining order. This suit was originally 
begun in the State Court and brought 
here upon removal proceedings begun on 
March 17, 1927.- 


Facts in Proceedings 
Outlined by Court 

The facts pertinent to a consideration 
of the motion to dissolve appear to be: 
That the copartnership involved was offi- 
cially known as the Wyoming Syndicate 
and in this suit the copartners are 
aligned, some as plaintiffs and the others 
as defendants; that sometime during the 
year 1926 an action was commenced in 
the State Court by one Heyer against 
the Wyoming Syndicate as a copartner- 


| ship, in which action an attachment was 


sued out, placed in the hands of the 
sheriff and executed by that official at- 
taching certain personal property alleged 
to belong to said defendant copartner- 


| ship; that on February 16, 1927, the suit 


at bar was filed in the State Court in 
which the appointment of a receiver for 
the co-partnership property was sought, 
such receiver being appointed on Febru- 
ary 17, 1927; that upon the qualification 
of the receiver, that official proceeded to 
take possession of all the property al- 
leged to belong to said copartnership, in- 
cluding that which had theretofore been 
attached in the Heyer suit. 

On the same day, to wit: February 17, 
the said Heyer recovered a judgment 
upon his suit against the said copartner- 
ship and presumably from the state of 
the record on the day following, to wit: 
February 18, secured an execution upon 
said judgment, which was likewise placed 


in the hands of the sheriff, who thereupon | 


proceeded to advertise a sale under said 
execution; that before the time said sale 
was to take place, the Receiver in the 
suit at bar proceeded to secure an order 
from the District Court Commissioner 
restraining said sale; and that shortly 
thereafter Heyer interposed a motion, 
here being considered, to dissolve said 
restraining order. 


Court Rules Facts 


Are Fairly Presented 

While counsel for the plaintiffs and 
the Receiver in their memorandum brief 
attempt to raise the point that the facts 
in regard to the attachment are not prop- 
erly before the court so as to form the 
basis for a consideration of the matter 
now, the court’s recollection of the oral 
argument is, that both counsel for the 
plaintiffs and also counsel for the Re- 
ceiver in the course of the argument led 
the court to believe that the case was 
being submitted upon the theory that the 
allegations in regard to the attachment 
as contained in the verified motion by 
Heyer, were true, which really permitted 
the matter to be argued and *considered 
from the legal aspect as upon an agreed 
statement of facts. This in my opinion 
is equivalent to an admission in open 
court that the allegations in regard to 
the attachment are true; and further- 
more, the motion of Heyer containing the 
allegation is verified and the record 
shows no denial of the truth of such 


the hawsers. We can see no fault in 
all this, the hawsers being sound. 

Finally, it was a question of judgment 
whether to tell the barges to slip their 
anchors or not. A proper lead of cable 
would, or might, have brought the an- 
chors of the hawser tier under the tug, 
and similarly, if the lines between the 
tiers had in fact been lengthened (which 
is disputed), the cables or anchors of 
each tier probably would have fouled 
the tier ahead. If they were not length- 
ened, it was impossible to slip any an- 
chors but those on the first tier. 

There was a substantial sea on, in 
which the tug and her tow were jumping; 
there was little water to spare beneath 
them. We cannot say that good seaman- 
ship demanded the slipping of the barges’ 
anchors even of the first tier. Any ves- 
sel impaled upon one of the flukes was 
certain to be lost, and if this had hap- 


| pened to the tug, the whole flotilla would 


go. We are in no position to say which 
course was the wiser; if we were to 
guess, we should approve the master’s 
decision. 

None of the other faults alleged are 
pressed or proved, and we cannot find 
any fault with which to charge the tug. 
The storm was exceedingly severe, 
no means unheard of, 


Riverton, | 


Kennedy’s | 


and | 


while it is true that the tug learned of | 


its approach, we do not see whet more 


| she could do than she did. 


Decree reversed, and cause remanded, 


' with instructions to grant the petition, 


not enly for limitation, but for freedom | 


from liability. 
July 19, 1927 


allegation. Upon such a state of the 
record, I am not disposed to consider 
the matter upon a contention that the 
facts as above outlined are not fairly pre- 


sented to the court. 
White several questions are raised by 


the motion to dissolve the restraining or- 
der, only one was argued by counsel for 
Heyer upon the hearing and will there- 
fore be the only one considered in this 
discussion. It is to the effect that the 
property involved being in the -possession 
of the sheriff by virtue of an executed 
writ of attachment at the time the re- 
ceiver was appointed, that the receiver 


never secured any lawful possession of | 


such property, nor could the sheriff be 


| legally dispossessed by such receiver by 
restraining order | 
} 7 . 
a State court based upon a debt of this | 


virtue of a summary 
in the case at bar. 


Rights of Sheriff 


Are Reviewed 


In the ease of In re Hall & Stilson Co., 


73 Fed. 527, the exact point was under 
consideration in regard to both real and 
personal property. 
States Circuit Court case, it is well for- 
tified by citations of and quotations 
from cases in the high courts of several 
States and the United States Supreme 
Court. Time forbids an extended dis- 
cussion of or quotations from the opin- 
ion, but it is respectfully commended to 
counsel. In that case the respective 


under an attachment of real and personal 


whose property had been attached but 


who had been appointed subsequent to | 


the attachment, were involved. The con- 
clusion of the court was to the effect 
that the riahts of the attaching officer 
in and to personal property were para- 
mount to those of the receiver on account 
of his possession of the property first 
obtaineJ as an official of a court of con- 
current jurisdiction, but that under an 
attachment of real estate, the attaching 
officer not being by statute required to 
take the property into his possession. a 
receiver’s appointment vested him with 
possession of such real estate as against 
the attaching officer. 

The statute there under consideration, 
and other statutes which had been con- 
strued by the State Supreme Courts in 
there considered were similar to 
our own. 
trolling the manner of executing writs of 


cases 


attachment is found in Section 6124 of | 
the Wyoming Compiled Statutes, 1920, | 
and provides that real property shall be | 


attached by leaving a copy of the order 


there be no occupant, by placing a copy 
in a conspicuous place thereon, and that 
in attaching personal preperty the officer 
shall take it into his possession. 


Sheriff Had Writ 
Of Attachment 

Presumably from the record here, the 
sheriff was in possession of the personal 
property under the writ of attachment 
in the Hever case when the receiver was 
appointed. In such a situation I take it 
to be the law, that a receiver cannot be 
placed in possession of property already 
in the possession of an officer under a 
legal writ, in a summary manner, as 
here invoked, through a restraining order 
upon the one in possession. The right 


ordinary manner. This is clearly indi- 
cated in the language of Mr. Justice 
Swayne in the case «f Davis V. Gray, 
16 Wall. 203, at page 218, where it is 
said: 


“Where property, in the possession of 
a third person, is claimed by the receiver, | 
| the complainant must make such person 
a party by amending the bill, or the | 


receiver must proceed against him by 
suit in the ordinary way.” 


Two Ways Indicated 
To Settle Case 

This language indicates one of two 
ways in which the dispute here involved 
may be litigated. Nor does the case of 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. v. Steel 
Spring Co., 258 Fed. 346, relied upon by 
counsel for plaintiffs and the Receiver, 
controvert this rule, but on the other 
hand, the language of the opinion itself 
in that case clearly distinguishes it from 
the case at bar, where on page 354 in 
speaking of the case being decided, it is 
said: 

“Nor is it a case of iiterfering by sum- 
mary proceeding with the possession of 
specific personal property held by 
pledgee or other party claiming adverse 
rights. Such were the cases of Louis- 
ville Trust Co. v. Cominger, 184 U. & 
22 Sup. Ct. 293, 46 L. Ed. 413; Marshall 
v. Knox, 83 U. S. (16 Wall.) 551, 21 L. 
Ed. 481; Wheaton v. Teleg. Co., 124 Fed. 
626; Bd. of Education v. Leary, 236 Fed. 
§21, 149 C. C. C. 573.” 


Litigants Returned 
To Original Positions 

The motion on behaif of Heyer would 
seem to seek in addition, an order author- 
izing him to proceed with his sale under 
execution upon the judgment heretofore 
rendered, but the court feels that it has 
no authority to recognize or authorize 
any such procedure. It is sufficient for 
this court simply to dissolve the restrain- 


ing order and place the parties, that is, | 
| erty of the corporation, and while he was 
| acting as such officer of the corporation 


the Receiver and the attaching creditor, 
in their original positions, leaving them 
to pursue such remedies: in regard to 
their respective rights as they may be 
advised, in*the light of this ruling. 

An order may be entered accordingly, 
dissolving the restraining order as 
against the attaching creditor herctofore 
entered in the State Cour on February 
28, 1927, before the case was removed 
here, and reserving to the plaintiffs and 
the Receiver their proper exceptions in 


; the premises, 


August 3, 1927, 


While it is a United | 


rights as between a sheriff in possession | Company 


The statute of Wyoming con- | 


a 
! 


13, | fet 
| and unable to pay the petitioner’s debt. 


“The findings of fact as to this fraud 
| and its results will be accepted by us 
| Harper v. Rankin, 141 F. 626, 72 CCA 320, 


| bankruptcy. 
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Stay Denied in Suit 
On Debt Involving 
Allegation of Fraud 


Bankruptey Act Held Not to 


Be Applicable Where 
Funds Were Misap- 
propriated. 


PETITION OF MARTIN DEGRAAF, 


District COURT OF 


IN RE 
BANKRUPT. 
IGAN. 
Section 17 of 


the Bankruptcy 


shall release a bankrupt from 
provable debts, except such as 
created by his fraud, embezzlement, mis- 
appropriation, defaleation. These 
debts are not digchargeable. The court 
herein holds that a Federal court of 
bankruptey will not stay proceedings in 


were 


or 


character. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Raymond follows: 

This matter is before the court upon 
of bankrupt praying that an 
made herein staying certain 
It 


petition 
order be 
proceedings in the State court. 


pears that on June 24, 1927, an order | 


was made in receivership 


| pending in the Circuit Court for Kent 


County, Michigan, whereby it was di 


| rected that “Martin DeGraaf, the treas- | 


urer of the Wolverine Metal Specialties 
forthwith turn over to 


pany, the sum of $ the cash of 


said company which he had on hand at | 
the time of the appointment of the re- | 
the | 


ceiver in this cause,” and that on 
return day of an order directing the said 


Martin DeGraaf to show cause why he | 


should not be punished for contempt for 
failure to comply with such order a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy was filed in 
court by the said Martin DeGraaf. 
question presented is wether this court 
should grant an order staying further 
proceedings on this order to show cause. 


Bankruptcy Act Cited. 


Proceedings in the State court are 
not stayed unless the debt upon which 


the proceedings are based is a discharge- | 


In re Vadner, 259 Fed. 614; 
Fed. 420; In re 


able debt. 
In re Northrup, 265 
Arnao, 210 Fed. 395; In re Lawrence 
163 Fed. 151 and In re United States 
Wireless Telegraph Co., 192 Fed. 238. 
Section 17 of the bankruptcy act pro- 
vides that a discharge in bankruptcy 
shall release a bankrupt from all of his 


: *r | provable debts except such as “(4) were 
with the occupant of the property or if | 


created by his fraud, embezzlement, im- 


| prisonment or defaleation while acting 
as an officer in any fiduciary capacity.” 
| The term officer as used in this subdi- 
vision of the bankruptcy act is not con- | 
| fined to public officers but includes off- 


cers of private corporations. See In re 
Harper, 153 Fed. 970; Bloemecke vs. 


| Applegate, 271 Fed. 595 and In re Gu- 
lick, 186 Fed 350. 


Court Has Jurisdiction. 
No question is raised as to the juris- 
diction of the State court to enter the 
order of June 24, 1927. An examination 


of the order leaves no doubt that it is | 


based upon the finding by that court that 


| bankrupt had misappropriated cash of 
Com- | 
: : } | pany which was in his possession at the 
of possession must be tried out in the 


the Wolverine Metal Specialties 


time of appointment of the receiver. 


| This was a question within the juris- 
diction of the State court to determine | 
and its determination must be accepted | 
| as binding upon this court. 

In the case of In re Metz, 6 Fed. (2) | 
-962, the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 


Second Circuit reversed the order of the 
District Court restraining the enforce- 
ment of a contempt order entered against 


the alleged bankrupt in the New York | 
Supreme Court and in so doing used 
| language clearly applicable to the sit- 


uation presented in the instant case as 
follows: 
Claim Arose From Fraud. 

“Section 17 of the bankruptcy act 
(Comp. St. sec. 9601) provides that a 
discharge in bankruptcy shall release « 
bankrupt from all his provable debts, 
except such as were created by his fraud, 
embezzlement, misappropriation, or de- 
falcation while acting as an officer or in 
the fiduciary capacity. The findings in 
the State court in the equity suit con 
clusively show that the claim arose from 


the fraudulent conduct of the bankrupt | 


in transferring the funds of the corpo. 
ration, as an officer thereof, to his in- 
dividual account, and it is further found 


| that it was done solely for the purpose 


of rendering the corporation insolvent 


In re Wollock (DC) 120 F. 516. Hill 


was the president, director, and princi- 


pal stockholder of the corporation, and 


' the transfer of the property, made. in a 


voluntary way, as held in the State 


| court, was made while he was acting in 
such capacity. 


Based on Liability. 

“The judgment obtained in the credi- 
tors action was not dischargeable in 
It was based upon a lia- 
bility of the bankrupt, created by his 
fraudulent misappropriation of the prop 


He was an officer, as provided within 
section 17, for an officer there referred 
to includes within its meanings an offi- 
cer of a private corporation. Harper v. 
Rankin, supra; In re Gulick (DC) 186 


| F. 350; Bloemecke v. Applegate (CCA) 


271 F. 595.” 
An order will be entered denying the 


| petition for stay of proceedings in the | 
| State court and dissolving the restrain- 
| 


ang order heretofore issued, 
August 4, 1927, 


MICH- | 


ap- | 


: 
proceedings 


the | 
| Michigan Trust Company, receiver of the 


property and a receiver of the company | said Wolverine Metal Specialties Com. | 


this | 
The | 


Towing 
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Maritime Rights 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


yYLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


A PMISSIONS: Charges to Users of Road to Park: Decision of Court.— 

Where a company maintains a park for the enjoyment of the general 
public accessible by a private road three miles long, on which at a point a 
half mile from the park each person entering the park is required to purchase 
a ticket which admits the purchaser to its attractions, such charges fire ad- 
missions subject to the tax imposed by Sections 800 (a) of the Revenvé Acts 
of 1918 and 1921 and Section 500 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1924,—Full text 
of Treasury Decision based on Chimney Rock Company v. U. S., Court of 


4075. 


Act | 
provides that a discharge in bankruptcy | 
all his | 


Claims (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1054, Vol. II). T. D. 


CA PITAL: Stock: Profits: Sec, 209 of 1917 Act.—Company engaged in busi- 
ness of selling goods on commission basis for others, which also buys 


and sells merchandise for itself and keeps on hand large stock of merchandise 
from which it realizes substantial profit, does not fall within See. 209 of 1917 


Act. 


George A, Mendes. & Co, v. Frank K. 


Bowers, Collector (District Court, 


Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1834, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


L STATE TAX: Gross Estate: Deduction: 


Charges: Agreement as a Dissent 


from Will: Decision of Court—An agreement between a widow and the 


xecutor of her husband by the terms of which she released all her rights as 
widow against the executor except her interest under his will is) not such dis- 


ent from the will as is required by the law of Tennessee, and payments made 
o the widow as a result of such agreement are not deductible f1rom the value 
of the gross estate under Section 203(a)(1) of the Revenue Act of 1916 as 
‘harges against the State allowed by the laws of the jurisdiction under which 


he estate is being administered. 


Full text of Treasury Decision based on 


Briscoe, et al., v. Craig, District Court, Eastern District of Tennessee (The 


‘Inited Statcs Daily, Yearly Index Page 1342, Vol. II). T. D. 


i NVESTED CAPITAL: Assets: Stock: 


4074. 


Notes: Payment—Where value of as- 


sets paid in for corporate stock exceeds par value of stock jssued there- 


‘or, and 
t may be included in invested capital. 


and other deposits which are left 


tme IT). 


DAYMENTS: Recovery: Consideration: 
of time in which additional tax could be enforced, taxpayer deposits with 
bank certain bonds to protect Collector 


a 


notes are issued to stockholders 
ater cancelled and excess value of such assets is allowed to remain in business, 


for such excess, which notes are 


J. S. Carroll Mercantile Co. v. Comr. 


(Board of Tax Appeais).—Yearly Index Page 1834, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Corporate Earnings: Deposits—Corporate carnings 


with corporation solely as matter of 


onvenience and which are freely withdrawn from time to time at will of 
stockholders, can not be included in invested capital. J. S. Carzoll Mercantile 
Co. v. Comr. (Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 1854, Col. 5 (Vol- 


Limitation.—Where during period 


in event he refuses to pay tax when 


demanded, and where within such time Collector demands an additional tax 
which is voluntarily paid after time in which additional tax could be enforced 
has expired, and such bonds are returned to taxpayer, return of bonds consti- 
tutes consideration for payment of tax and it can not be recovered. George 


A. Mendes & Co. v 


Frank K. Bowers, Collector (District Court, Southern 


District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1834, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Interna! Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from 


{mternal Revenue. 


regulations of Commissioner of 


‘Sum Paid for Stock in Company in Excess 


Of Par Value Is Included in Invested Capital 


\Issue of Notes for Amount by 


J. S. CARROLL MERCANTILE COMPANY V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BoARD OF TAX APPEALS, NOS. 4222 AND | 
11744. 

Where the value of assets paid in for 
corporate stock exceeds the par value 
of stock issued therefor, and notes are 
| issued to the stockholders for such ex- 
cess, which notes are later canceled and | 
| the excess value of such assets is al- 
| lowed to remain in the business, it may 
be included in invested capital, the 
Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 

Corporate earnings and other deposits 
which are freely withdrawn from time 
to time at the will of the stockholders 
and which are left with the corporation 


| solely as a matter of convenience, can 


not be included in invested capital, the 
| Board also held herein. 
W. H. Albritton and M. F. Cronin for 
| the Petitioner, and J. W. Fisher for the | 
Commissioner. 
The 
follow: 
Petitioner alleges that the Commis- 
sioner erred in excluding from invested 
capital amounts originally paid in by 
| the stockholders in excess of the capital 
stock, together with subsequent earn- 
| ings and in the determination of peti- 
tioner’s tax liability under Sections 327 
and 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
Findings of fact: In August, 1912, 
J. S. Carroll died, leaving a will in which 
he named as his beneficiaries his wife, 
Almira Carroll, his half-brother, Dock 
; Jones, and his half-sister, Tinie Bowers. 
Among the assets was the ‘mercantile | 
business of J. C. Carroll and Company, 
| which prior to Carroll’s death had been 
| conducted as a sole proprietorship. 
This business passed to the three bene- 
ficiaries in the following proportions: | 
One-half to his wife, one-fourth each 
to his brother and sister. 


findings of fact and decision 


Company Organized 
To Continue Business 


Under date of August 27, 1912, the 
beneficiaries organized a corporation un- 
der the laws of the State of Alabama, 
| known as the J. S. Carroll Mercantile | 
Company, for the purpose of continuing 
the business and conveyed thereto all the | 
assets and property comin~ into their | 
hands as heirs and legatees of the late | 
J. S. Carroll with the exception of cer- 
tain stocks in other corporations belong- 
ing to them under the terms of the will. 
The property so conveyed was to pay | 
first for the $50,000 authorized capital | 
stock of the corporation and the stock- 
holders were to have credit for the bal- | 
ance of the value of the assets trans- | 
ferred. 

Two hundred and fifty shares of the | 
capital stock were issued to Mrs, Carroll | 
and 125 shares each tt Mrs. Bowers and | 
Dock Jones. The total value of the as- 
| sets transferred to the corporation was 
$246,692.90, of which amount $50,000 was 
applied in payment of the capital stock, 
leaving a balance of $196,692.90, one- 
| half of whic! amount was credited to 
; Mrs. Carroll and one-’ourth cach to Mrs. 
Bowers and Dock Jones. Notes were 








Corporation Is Found Not 


to Transform Advances Into Loans. 


given by the corporation, due one year 
hence, covering the value of the prop- 
erty transferred in excess of the capi- 


| tal stock, each stockholder receiving a 


note of the corporation covering his pro- 
portionate amount. 

At the time the corporation was organ- 
ized the stockholders were not experi- 
enced in the mercantile business and it 
was agreed that the business should be 
conducted rather as an_ experiment for 


12 monihs in order to determine whether | 


it could be successfully operated on the 
same scale as had marked the operations 
of J. S. Carroll, or whether the parties 
should operate on a more restricted basis. 
It was for this reason that the capitali- 
zation was limited and the amounts paid 
in in excess of that limited capitaliza- 


| tion were treated as loans. 


Notes Surrendered 


| To Corporation 


It was agrced between the parties 
that, should the result of the experiment 
prove successful, the notes should be can- 
celled and the property theretofore paid 
in should be permanently invested in the 
corporation. The notes bore no interest 
and none was ever paid to the stock- 
holders for the money so advanced. The 
first year's operations were successful. 

It was then determined that the notes 
theretofore issued by the corporation 
should be surrendered and cancelled and 
that all of the assets and property there- 
tofore transferred to the corporation 
should be taken over by it as a part 
of its assets. This was done on or about 
August 1, 1915. 

At the time of the o2ganization of the 
corporation there were set up on its 
books three accounts, one for each of the 
stockholders, and each aecount was desig- 
nated as a “loan account.” To each of 
these accomts was credited the propor- 
tionate amount which represented the ex- 


| cess of the value of the property trans- 
| ferred to the corporation over the amount 


applied in payment of the respective 
shares of stock purchased. .These ac- 
counts continued on the books and each 
year there would be credited thereon the 
profits of the business, and any with- 
drawals made by the stockholders were 
likewise charged. The amounts of the 
profits so credited wee treated by the 
individual stockholders as income to them 
and were reported in their income tax 
return. ~ ° 


There was an understanding between 
the stockholders that they might each 
withdraw without restriction amounts 
necessary for their ordinary living ex- 
penses, but no greater amounts were to 
be withdrawn without express authority 
theretofore granted. It was understood, 
however, that the withdrawals were not 
to be in an amount great enough to re- 
duce the original amount paid in to the 
corporation and this amount so paid in on 
August |, 1913, was mever reduced, the 
withdrawals never exceeding the amount 
of the profits or subsequent deposits made 
by the stockholders to the corporation 
and credited to their respective accounts. 
No interest was ever paid or agreed to be 


ee ee 


Bond to Pay Taxes, 
If Returned, Ruled 


As Bar to Recovery 


District Court Decides Con- 
sideration f'or Payment 


Has Been Shown by Re- 


lease of Security. 


Georce A. MENDES & C0. V. FRANK K, 
Bowens, INDIVIDU ALLY AND AS COLLEC- 
TOR OF INTERNAE. REVENUE, DISTRICT 
Court, SOUTHERN District of NEW 
York. 

A company engaged in the business 
of selling goods belonging to others on 
a comnission basis, which also buys and 
sells merchandise for itself and keeps on 
hand a large stock of merchandise from 
which it realizes a_ substantial profit, 
does not fall within section 209 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, the District Court, 
Southern District of New York, held 
herein. 

Where during the period of time in 
which an additignal tax could be en- 
forced, a taxpayer deposits with a bank 
certain bonds to protect the Collector 
of Internal Revenue in the event he re- 
fuses to pay the tax when demanded, 
and where within such time the Col- 
lector demands an’ additional tax which 
is voluntarily paid after the time in 
which an additional tax could be en- 
forced has expired, and such bonds are 
returned to the taxx payer, the court held 
that the return of the bonds constitutes 
a consideration for the payment of the 
tax, and the payment cannot be recov- 
ered, notwithstanding that the check in 
payment of the tax was marked “Paid 
under protest.” 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Boudy follows: 

Though the business of buying and 
selling merchandise was only an_ inci- 
dent of plaintiff’s ‘business of selling 
On commission goods belonging to others, 
the evidence discloses that on January 
1, 1917, the plaimtiff had unsold mer- 
chandise on hand inventoried at $17,- 
943.78, and also that it made substan- 
tial profits in its business of buying and 
selling merchandise. 

Under such circumstances, I believe 
that this is not the case of a trade or 
business having mot more than a nomi- 
nal capital; and that therefore it does 
not fall within Section 209 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1927. 

It has been stipulated that on May 17, 
1922 (that is, within five years of the 
filing of plaintiff’s income tax return and 
while payment of an additional tax as- 
sessed for the year 1917 could be en- 
forced) the defendant deposited with a 
bank Liberty Bonds of the par value of 
$20,000 to protect the liability of the 
Collector to the C]2overnment and to be 
turned over to the defendant in the event 
that the plaintiff fails or refuses to pay 
the tax when demanded, that on March 
24, 1923 (within fiwe years of the filing 
of the return) the Collector of Internal 
Revenue demanded payment of $7,373.04, 
the balance of the tax remaining due 
after crediting a conceded overassess- 
ment; and that om April 2, 1923, (more 
than five years after the return was 
filed) the plaintiff paid $7,373.04; that 
at the same time the Liberty Bonds of 
the par value of $20,000 were returned 
to the plaintiff. 

The facts stipulated make inapplicable 
the cases relied om _ by the plaintiff. 

The collector withheld the collection 
of the tax when the bonds were deposited 
on the understanding that they were to 
be returned to the plaintiff only after 
the tax was paid. The plaintiff never 
demanded back the bonds on the ground 
that the payment o7 the tax was not en- 
forceable, because more than five years 
had passed since the reiurn was filed. 
On the contrary, it paid the tax-know- 
ing that the bomads would not be re- 
turned voluntarily unless the tax was 
paid. The returm of the bonds consti- 
tuted consideration. for the payment; and 
the payment was voluntarily made in ac- 
cordance with plaintiff’s agreement not- 
withstanding that the check was marked 
“Paid under protest.” 

The plaintiff after its default 
payment of the 
not insist on the 
especially without 


in the 
tax on demand could 
return of the bonds 
making good its de- 
fault and paying the tax. As stated, 
the payment was voluntarily made to 
induce and in consideration of the re- 
turn of the bonds notwithstanding the 
plaintif’s default. There, therefore, 
should be judgmemt for the defendant. 
July 28, 1927. 


Paid on any of the amounts credited to 
the respective stockholders. 

In order to cond ract the business, it was 
necessary for the corporation to borrow 
large sums of money and during the re- 
spective years set out below they did bor- 
row from outside sources the following 
amounts: 

1913, $250,000; 1914, $140,000; 1915, 
$142,000; 1916, $225,000; 1917, $1 10,000; 
1918, $100,000; 1919, $110,000; 1920, 
$145,000. 

Opinion by Arwndell: No proof was 
profiered in support of the allegation 
that the Commissioner used improper 
comparatives in determining petitioner’s 
tax liability under Sections 327 and 328, 
On this issue the Commissioner must 
therefore be affirmed. 

Section 326 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, specifically provides that invested 
capital does not include borrowed capi- 
tal. Our problem then is to determine 
whether the $196,692.90 represented a 
loan to the corporation or a capital con- 
tribution at the time the notes there- 
tofore given were cancelled, on or about 
August 1, 1913. The only witness called 
states that on that date the obligation 
to pay the stockholders this sum for 
the property theretofore transferred to 
the corporation c@eased and it was then 
agreed that this amount should be risked 
in the business as a part of the core 
poration’s capital. 

The fact that the so-called “loan ace 


[Continued on 2 arge 11, Column 5.) 
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On Naval Supplies Department of Commerce Announces Weekly List of 


Acting Comptroller General 
Rules Fees May Not be 
Exacted by Philippine 
Government. 


The Acting Comptroller General of 
the United States, Judge Lurtin R. Ginn, 
has just ruled in a decision submitted to 
the Secretary of the Navy ‘“‘that the 
checking charge for shipside deliveries 
or the arrastre charge for wharf de- 
liveries” is not to be paid from Federal 
funds. Judge Ginn, who has previously 
ruled in the same manner in_ similar 
cases, contended that there was no legis- 
lative authority to approve payments for 
such charges, which are imposed by the 
Philippine Government on goods de- 
livered in the Philippine Islands for use 
of the Navy. 


The full text of Judge Ginn’s ruling | 


follows: 
The Secretary of the Navy. 


Sir: Consideration has been given to 


your letter of June 22, 1927, requesting | 


decision whether checking charges and 
arrastre charges on goods and merchan- 
dise delivered in the Philippine Islands 
for use of the Navy, imposed by or 
under authority of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, are 
Government funds. 
Similar Case Cited. 

The “checking charges” are made for 
ship-side deliveries from commercial 
steamers. In decision of September 10, 
1925, as amended September 26, 1925, 
and affirmed upon reconsideration May 
11, 1926, it was held that Government 
funds are not available for payment of 
the “checking charges.” 


Accordingly, your request for decision | 
involves a reconsideration of those de- | 


cisions as well as the application of the 
same principle to the arrastre charges, 
which you state are for similar services 
performed when delivery is made over 
the pier or wharf. In other words, it is 
understood that the charges for the two 
services are similar except that one is 


for ship-side delivery from commercial | 


steamers and the other for delivery over 
the pier or wharf. 
You have quoted at length from cor- 


respondence between the Manila Harbor | 


Board and the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands relative to the charge 
for ship-side deliveries for goods or 
merchandise to be used by the Army 
and Navy in the Philippine Islands. 
Attention 
from the report of the Chairman, Manila 
Harbor Board, with comment thereon in 


the decision of May 11, 1926, as follows: 

It is true that in every, ship- 
side delivery the service of checking is | 
not requested, but when an application 


at 


for same is made, it is to be understood 
that the Army or any other importer will 
bear the expenses in connection there- 


with and conform to all existing port | 


regulations. * * * 
Service Not Compulsory. 


“This apparently means that the serv- | 
ice is not compulsory, but that applica- | 


tion therefor must be filed in advance 
with the Manila Terminal Company, Inc. 
In any event, it is understood from the 
record that this was a case where the 
service of checking was not requested by 
the Army, which had its own personnel 
available for such work. It is not shown 
that the Army failed to conform to all 
existing port regulations, and it may not 
reasonably be contended that the refusal 
of the Army to pay a charge for an un- 
necessary service which had not been re- 


quested constitutes a failure to conform | 


to port regulations.” 

In letter dated August 11, 1926, from 
the Manila Harbor Board to the Com- 
manding General, Philippine Department, 


United States Army, transmitted through | 


the Governor General, it was stated: 

“s  * —* The present decision of the 
Comptroller General, together with all 
former correspondence and decisions in 
connection therewith, was placed before 
the Manila Harbor Board at its meeting 
of August 10, 1926, for such action as it 
might decide to take thereon. 
particularly to the last decision of the 
Comptroller, the Board regrets that the 
Comptroller has misinterpreted the nvan- 
ing intended to be covered by the Insular 
Collector of Customs and Chairman of 
the Manila Harbor Board in his letter of 
December 15, 1925. (See File A-7578, 
page 2, quotation) 

“The word ‘same’ in said quotation re- 
fers to an application for shipside deliv- 
ery, and not to an application for check- 
ing. In all of the correspondence and 
argument of the Insular Collector of Cus- 
toms and Chairman of the Board, begin- 
ning with 
1923, it has been expressly mentioneid 
that an application for checking of mer- 
chandise delivered at shipside is never 
made or required; but that an application 
for shipside delivery is required, and, 
when granted, carries with it the obli- 
gation of payment for services rendered 
in making an official check as required by 
law. Notwithstanding the adverse de- 
cision of the Comptroller General, the 
Manila Harbor Board believes that it is 
entirely within the provisions of law in 
requiring payment to its Contractoz and 
Agent, the Manila Terminal Company, 
Inc., for services renderec in making an 
official check of all merchandise delivered 
at shipside from commercial vessels at 
the port of Manila whether such mer- 
chandise is consigned to the United 
States Army or Navy or to private con- 
cerns and individuals, . 7 

Checking Service Required. 

It is understood, therefore, that when 
application for shipside delivery is made, 
the Manila Harbor Board contends that 
the Army or the Navy is required to ac- 
cept the checking service made by the 
Manila Harbor Board whether or not it 
is desired or necessary, and that there 
is imposed on the United States a charge 
for such compulsory service, the sole 


properly payable from | 


is invited to a quotation | 


Referring | 


the first correspondence ot | 


| “From the highways and byways of 
commerce—Toronto, Hamburg, Milan; 
| Bangalore City, Tel-Aviv, Brno—mer- 
chants are inquiring for the purchase of 


toys, essential oils, copper 


many other commodities.” 

This statement accompanies the weekly 
report on world demands for American 
goods issued by the Department of Com- 
merce August 27. 

“This information,” the statement con- 
tinues, ‘‘is collected by the Government 
to develop American export trade. De- 
tailed information on the many inquiries 
received are available to firms and in- 
dividuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative branch of the Bu- 


Department of Commerce.”’ 


would act as both purchaser and agent. 
The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to 
information regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. To obtain the con- 
fidential information it is necessary only 
for American exporters to apply to the 


or numbers of the 
in which they are 


number 
inquiries 
The list of wants follows: 


Argentina—*27044, cement; 
chemicals; *27044, drugs; “27044, gal- 
vanized corrugated sheet iron; *27044, 
hardware; *27044, hickory, white oak, 
white ash, and white pine lumber; *27044, 
| iron in bars; *27044, pipes, metal; *27044, 
rainspouts; *27044, textile goods; “27044, 
tools, and *27044, wire, iron fence. 

Australia—27049, asphalt. 
*27059, honey, high grade; 27074, ma- 
chine, paper sensitizing; “27059, milli- 
| nery silks and requisities such as trim- 
mings, novelties, and hoods; *27059, 


pianos, player, and 27061, remnanis, cot- 
ton, linen, and silk. 


inquiry or 
interested. 





| Locomotives and Boilers 
! , . . 
Are Wanted in Brazil 


Brazil— 27015, locomotives and boilers. 
Canada—27058, church pews and other 


fittings; *27065, dress goods, cotton silk, | 
‘and rayon; and trimmings, gealloons, and | 


guimps; 27050, gum, oak, walnut, and 
mahogany in rough, and 27046, Kraft 
paper, gummed, in reams. 

Chike—27054, sample cases, leather or 
imitation leather. 

China—27064, cotton, raw, and waste, 
and 27069, ice-manufacturing machinery 
of 1 to 5 tons capacity. 

Egypt—‘*26991, hosiery, cotton, lisle, 
and silk in all colors; *26991, ice cream 
freezers, seif-freezing, automatic; *26991, 
sanitary ware; “26991, starch, and *26991, 
wire, copper, insulated and uninsulated. 

Germany—*27035, automobiles up to 
12-horse power; *27027, adding machines; 
*27010, chemicals, textile; 
| ical, cleaning, washing, and dyeing ma- 
chinery; 27062, hair, cow and calf, 27022, 
numbering heads, automatic for run- 
| ning numbers on metal; 27000, oils, es- 

sential; *27001, oils, essential; 27003, 

oils, essential, especially hemlock and 
| spruce 
| *27028, office printing machinery; 27009, 
| shoe-manufacturing machinery, espe- 
| cially sewing machines; “27012, tools, 
| handworking; 27040, upper leather; 

“27041, ‘waste, upper and sole leather; 
| “27012, woodworking machinery and 
equipment; *27045, post cards; “27045, 
paper mapkins; *27045, small paper 
| boxes; 27027, typewriters, and *27028, 
| typewriters, 

Italy——* 26992, tools, hand, mechanics’ 
|; and *26992, machine tools. 

Jamaica — 27070, 
| plant. 

Japan—27021, coal, anthracite, nut or 
egg size. 

Latvia — 27060, 
bleached. 
chines, and mechanical sawmills. 


water-evaporating 


cottton cloth, un- 


Paint Mixing Machinery 
Sought in Porto Rico 


Mexico-—27004, motor boats, one-ton, 
| 27017, conveying and transportation ma- 
chinery; 


object of Me service being to check the 
deliveries in order to furnish evidence 


statistics. 
Such a é situation is repugnant to the 
relations between the United States and 


pine Islands. If it is contended that the 
United States Government or any of its 


cannot refuse to accept the service when 
not necessary or 1.0t desired, it is very 
questionable that the United States Gov- 


tion. The same is true of the arrastre 
charges for deliveries over the pier or 
warf in so far as such charges are simi- 
lar to checking charges for ship-side de- 
liveries. 

The United States should be entitled 
to either ship-side delivery or wharf de- 
livery with or without the checking serv- 
ice, and if such checking service is 
G2eemed unnecessary, in so far as the 
United States Government is concerned, 
is charge shoul’ be imposed against the 
United States on account thereof and 
same not payable from Government 
funds. 

Tn 
| volved 
! arisen in the matter, 
not feel justified in authorizing payments 
of either the checkinz charge for ship- 
side deliverics or the arvwastre charge 
for wharf deliveries, in the absence of 
specific legislative authority therefor. 


is 





motor boats, rainspouts, player pianos, | 
wire, car- | 
borundum wheels, steel shots, tools, ice- | 
making machines, asphalt, coal, sample | 
cases, adding machines, dress goods and | 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, | 


The asterisk indicates that the inquirer | 


confidential | 


nearest office of the Bureau, giving the | 


*27044, | 


sealing; | 


* 27010, chem- | 


oils; “27027, office appliances; | 


40 to 50 miles per hour speed; Moravia— | 


27018, woodworking machines, | 
| especially — skidders, box-making ma- | 


in event of dispute, and to obtain certain 


the derivative government of the Philip- | 


branches, such as the Army or the Navy, ! 


ernment should submit to such an exac- | 


view of all the considerations in- | 
and the controversy that has | 
this office does | 


Trade Opportunities in Foreign Markets. 


Porto 
chinery. 
| South Africa—27011, bundling ma- 
chinery. wood and *27013, mioa-grind- 
ing machinery. 
Argentina—27042. fancy 
handbags and bookbinding. 
Australia—27016, textile 
| especially automatic lock knitters and 
| linkers, table flat knitting machines, and 
small circular Jacquard looms. 


Rico—27019, paint-mixing ma- 


leather for 


Belgium—27026, boxes, vanity, empty. 
Brazil—27006, and 
| 27006, cement. 
Spain—27073, tableware, metal, manu- 
facturing machinery. 
Switzerland—*27051, 
best quality. 
Uruguay—26993, carborundum wheels, 
disks, and powder and 26993, steel shot. 
Wales—27014, fish meal and guano- 
| manufacturing machinery and 27014, oil 
extracting machinery. 


soda, caustic 


toys, rubber, 


Agents. 
Canada—26995, burners, oil, domestic; 
| 26990f, groceries; 27005, 


27005, toilet preparations and 27023, wall 
tile, asbestos, glazed. 
Canary Islands—27043, 
willow calf in black and colors. 
Chile—26984f, flour. 
Cuba—26986, automobile accessories, 
hardware; 26986f, canned foods; 26986f, 
confectionery; 26986, enamelware; 


and automobile; 26986, 
26986, earthenware. 
Czechoslovakia — 27031, advertising 
specialties; 27020, flooring, rubber; 
27031, household specialties and novel- 
ties; 27020, wallboard, composition; 
| 27020, cement and stonev-orking machin- 
| ery, forms, and equipreer:t; 27020, con- 
struction machinery; 27020, cement, pias- 
ters, etc., for roofings; 27020, polishing 
materials, stone; 27053, pegging wood, 
27017, woodworking machinery, especi- 
ally mortising machines, planers, veneer 
lathes, aeroplane propeller copying ma- 
chines, automatic copying lathes, and 
routing tools. ; 
Denmark—27024, 
| road 
bile 


glassware and 





surface coverings; 
accessories; 27048, 


27036, automo- 
bathing shoes 


and caps; 27068, clothing, cotton; 27088, | 


upper leather, and 27068, wool cloth. 

Egy pt—27057, hosiery, rayon and silk; 
| 27066, underwear, cotton, two-piece, 
sleeveless; 27057, bicycles, low-priced; 
| 27057, buttons, bone and pearl, all sizes; 
27030, desks, steel, low-priced; 27030, 
filing cabinets, steel; 27030, fountain 
pens; 27057, tires, automobile, low- 
priced, and 27057, toys and games. 

England—26985, canned fruits, meat, 
and salmon; 26985f, grape fruit; 27072, 
| moulding machines and foundry appli- 
ances; 26985f, oranges, and 27072, spe- 
cialties, engineering. 

France—26994, locks, especially safety 
locks and padlocks. 


Nurzzerous Commodities 
Are Wanted in Germany 
Germany—27007, ammonia sulphate; 
26987f, animal fats; 27055, belts, waist, 
leather; 27007, benzine in tankers; 27039, 
construction machinery, mixers, eleva- 
tors, and machine tools; 26987f, cotton- 
seed meal and cake, fish meal, and other 
feedstuffs; 26989f, cottonseed cake and 
meal, hominy feed, coconut cake, dried 
brewery and distillery grains, malt 
sprouts, rice meal; 27038, 
household appliances, motors, fans, flash- 
ers for signs, electric tools, and novel- 
ties, and radio sets and parts; 26983f, 


fountain pens; 27055, haberdashery; 
26985f, linseed cake; 27071, mangles, 
electric heated; 27025, metal scrap; 
26987f, oils, vegetable, cottonseed, and 
animal; 27045, post cards, paper nap- 
kins, small paper boxes, and similar ar- 
ticles; 27008, rosin; 27032, sewing ma- 
chines; 28008, turpentine; 26987, train 
oil. 

Greece—26988f, 
mon, and squids. 

India—26996, cutlery; 
piece goods; 26996, glassware; 26996, 
hosiery; 26996, laces; 26996, porcelain- 
ware; 26996, sporting goods; 26996, toys, 
| mechanical; 26996, toys, rubber; 26996, 
wiring supplies, and 26996, writing paper 
| and papeteries. 

Netherlands — 26998, 
rails and supplies. 

Palestine—27056, leather dyes; 27056, 
leather; 27056, pigments, and 27056, rub- 
| ber products. 

Porto Rico—27052, shoes, low-priced, 
for men, women, and children. 

South Africa—27002, chemicals; 27067, 
cotton duck, white, amd khaki; 27002, 
drugs; 27067, material for flour and sugar 
| sacks, and 27002, prepared medicines. 

S pain—27034, automobile accessories, 
electric lighting, starting and ignition 
equipment. 

S witzerland—27033, automobiles, me- 
dium and high-priced; 27083, automobile 
accessories, and 27033, tires, automobile. 

Turkey—26999, rails and railway equip- 
ments 


canned shrimp, sal- 


26996, cotton 





railway tools, 


W ales—26997, garage tools, and 26997, 
tools, carpenters. 


Desulphurizing Action 
Of Iron Is Investigated 


Results of an investigation of the de- 
sulphurizing action of manganese in 
iron, recently conducted by the Physical 
Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, 
Cc Hi. Herty, Jr., and _ his assistant, J. 
M. Gaines, Jr, have been published by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, it was announced August 27. 

The technical findimgs are contained 
in Reports of Investigations, Depart- 

| ment of Commerce Bureau of Mines 
| (Serial No, 2817). 


machinery, 


| miles 
| through expensive tunnels and the con- | 





medicines; | 
27029, stationery supplies and novelties; | 


box calf and 


26926f, flour; 26986, hardware, builders, | 


asphalt and other | 





electrical | 


fruit, dried, especially apple rings; 27047, | 


Coal Are Declared 
To Be Prejudiced 


Cc. C. An- 


nounces Findings on Ship- 


Examiner for I. 


meuts From Field to 
West Virginia. 


[Continued froim Page 6.5 
findings in Bennett & Company v. C. & 
O. Ry. Co, supra. 


Alexandria Junction and Tuxedo are 


| the nearest destinations to the southern 


fields to which the ’ $3.60 rate applies. 
It applies beyond those stations to and 
including stations approximately 60 
distant therefrom over routes 


gested terminal at Baltimore. The com- 
mission has frequently found that rates 
to short-haul destinations in a large 
destination group are not a fair stand- 
ard by which to determine the reason- 
ableness of other rates. The fourth sec- 
tion departure caused by maintaining the 
$3.60 rate to Alexandria Junction should 
be removed by establishing a rate to 
that point applicable through Potomac 
Yards no higher than the rate main- 
tained to Washington. 

The present record contains no evi- 
dence showing that the $2.84 rate from 
the Cumberland - Piedmont - Meyersdale 


district to Washington is not a reason- | 


able maximum rate. The earnings under 


that rate are 13.65 mills for 208 miles. | 


It applies to destinations in an extreme- 
ly large group. The maximum distance 
for which it applies is shown as 378 miles 
and the average distance as 256.6 miles. 

Transportation and _ operating condi- 
tions over the Baltimore & Ohio from 
the 
district to Washington are not shown to 


be any more onerous than those over | 
| Board. 


the Pocahontas lines. Measured by this 
rate, which the complainant states is a 
reasonable maximum rate, the $2.84 rate 
to Washington from the southern dis- 
tricts is below a reasonable maximum 


rate and is not a fair standard by: which | 
to measure the $3.13 rate from the south- | 


ern fields to the destinations named 
the instant complaints. 


in 


The only question as to the reason- | 


ableness of the rates from the southern 


fields now before the Commission for de- | 
termination is whether the present rates | 
maintained from the New River field on | 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to Washington | 
destinations | 
named in the complaints are higher than | 


and the other various 


reasonable maximum rates. No prayer 
for exercise by the Commission for its 


Cumberland-Piedmont-Meyersdale | 


minimum rate power is contained in the | 


pleadings and the record does not show ! of minerals, which was further ‘reduced 


that the present rates result in such low 


earnings as to, require the prescription | 


of a minimum rate. 

Carriers have an option in establish- 
ing rates lower than reasonable maxi- 
mum rates and lower than the Commis- 
sion may prescribe, but they may not 
exercise that option to the prejudice of 
any shipper or any locality. It is the 
fundamental purpose of the act to com- 
pel carriers as publishing agents to give 
equal terms to all, to cut up by its roots 
every form of discrimination, favoritism 
and inequality and, to place all shippers 
on equal terms. New Haven R. R. v. 
Interstate Com. Com., 200 U. 
Even if the joint rates now maintained 
by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio in conjunction with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio from mines on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio were subnormal rates that fact 
would not justify the refusal of the car- 
riers parties to these rates to establish 
rates on a parity therewith from com- 
parable districts on the Norfolk & West- 
ern and Virginian. 

The commission should find that the 
rate of $3.13 from 
River district on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to Benning and to Washington for Balti- 
more & Ohio delivery was and is not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial to the 
Potomae Electric Power Company, but 


that the maintenance of a rate of $3.13 | 


by the Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore 
& Ohio to Washington for Baltimore & 
Ohio delivery is unduly prejudicial to 
Fadeley & Company and John P. Agnew 
& Company, Inc., to the extent it exceeds 
the rates contemporaneous maintained by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio to Washington 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania to Relee, and Rosslyn. It should 
further find that the maintenance of rates 
from the Pocahontas, Tug River and 


Clinch Valley districts on the Norfolk & | 


Western and the districts on the Vir- 
gZinian to destinations named in the in- 
stant complaints higher than the rates 
contemporaneously maintained 


New River district to the same destina- 


districts on the Norfolh & 
maintained from the 
on the Chesapeake 
destinsfions was and is prejudicial 
complaints in Subs. 1, 2, and 3. 


Kanawha 
to 


Extensive Rubber Culture 
Believed Unlikely in Haiti 


Rubber experimentation in Haiti 
being continued by United 
specialists, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the Consul at Port au Prince. 

The full text 
statement follows: 


of the Department’s 


Rubber plantation experts from the 
United States are continuing their work 
of experimentation in Haiti, It has been 
reported that the hope of large scale 
plantation developments could not 
realized, although tapping experiments 
were remarkably good, particularly con- 
sidering the northern latitude of Haiti. 
Any future for rubber in Haiti, it 
stated, must be by “garden production” 
scattered through small plots as in Java. 


is 


from | 
mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio in the | 


| cite strike was in progress. 


S. 361. | 


| this season of the year. of | 
leather, shoes, and lumber increased in 


mines in the .New | 


Than Those 


of All Other Countries 


| Department of Commerce Announces Corrected Table of 


World Stocks. 


American stocks of rubber at manu- 
facturing centers of the United States 
and afloat for such destinations in this 
country remain far in excess of those 
of all other countries, according to the 
corrected table of world rubber stocks 
for the first seven months ec? 1927 issued 


WORLD RUBBER 
(Stocks in Long Tons 
Jan. Feb. 
Producing centers: 
Singapore 
PONGNE occ cc vo vcecevesess 
Para ere RR Re 
Manufacturing centers: 
London 
Liverpool 
Amsterdam 
Antwerp ‘ 
U. S. (on hand 
U. S. (afloat) 


20,692 
4,748 
1,784 


21,747 
5,019 
1,845 


58,826 
2,344 
1,121 

152 

91,186 

42,166 


54,994 
2,071 
1,055 

209 

76,172 


45,312 


by the Rubber Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce August 27. 


! 
s ie 
A preliminary table was made public 


July 25, but the following, as announced 

in full by the Rubber Division, gives 

latest available figures: 

STOCKS—-1927 

at End of Month.) 
Mar. Apr. Ma) 


June July 
20,387 
4,156 
1,633 


20,346 
4,787 
41 


22,933 
4,910 
1,671 


66,897 
2,901 
1,181 

250 

92,757 

38,963 


67,169 
2,930 
1,234 

229 

94,563 

44,719 


63,055 63,902 63,626 
2,579 
1,113 

297 

85,740 

49,600 


89,251 
233 


47,23% 


40,587 


Syrups to Continue 


fa High Duty Class 


Commissioner of Customs 
Instructs Appraisers to Dis- 
regard Protests Made 
by Importers. 


‘ . “2 . 7 . ‘ 
Continued classification. of Grenadine 
flavored sirups at the rate of 20 per cent 


| ad valorem under Paragraph 1459 of the 
| Tariff Act of 1922 was authorized by the 


Commissioner of Customs, E. W. Camp, 


| in a letter to the United Appraiser of 


98,469 | 


Notes: Liverpool figures since January include plantation rubber only. United 
States statistics are those of the Aubber Association of America, Inc., raised to 100 


per cent. 


Wholesale Prices 


Advanced in July 


Fell 


Industrial Production 
Below Level of Last 
Year. 


Wholesale prices, which either have 
remained unchanged or have declined 
from month to month recently, advanced 
in July for the first time since the middle 
of last autumn, according to a survey of 


business and economic conditions made | 


public August 28 by the Federal Reserve 
The Board’s statement said, how- 
ever, that industrial production had de- 
clined in the same month to a level below 
that of a year ago. 

The Board declared that the price in- 
crease for July was chiefly on corn, live- 
stock, cotton, and leather. 

Following is the full the 


text of 


| Board’s statement: 3 ; 
Industrial production declined in July | 


to a level below that of a year ago, while 
the Department of Labor’s 
wholesale prices advanced for the first 
time since last autumn. Demand for 
bank credit showed a seasona: increase, 
but easy conditions prevailed 
money market. 

Output of manufacturers declined in 
July and was in practically the same vol- 
ume as a year ago, and the production 


during the month, was at the lowest 
level since early in 1926, when the anthra- 
Iron and 
steel production in July was in the small- 
est volume since 1925, and continued at 


practically the same level during the first | 

| three weeks of August. 
Automobile output for July and the | 

| early weeks of August was considerably 
| below that of the corresponding month of 


last year; production of rubber tires, 
nonferrous metals, and food products, 
and activity of woolen mills were smaller 
in July than in the preceding month. 
Cotton consumption was smaller than in 
June, but continued unusually large for 
Production of 


July as compared with June. 
Factory employment and pay 
showed seasonal decreases in July and 
were smaller than in any month since 
1924. Employment in coal mining has 
been reduced in recent months, and re- 


ports indicate some unemployment in 


certain of the building trades owing to 
the decline in the construction of houses. 
Building contract awards in July and 


| in the first three weeks of August con- 
| tinued larger than a year ago, the in- 
| crease reflecting chiefly a growth in 





is | 


States | 


be | 


| year. 
| though considerably larger than the ex- 
| pectation 





awards for engineering projects. 
Corn Crop is Smaller. 
The August 1 cotton report of the 
Department of Agriculture indicated a 


| production of 13,492,000 bales or 25 per 


cent less than the record yield of last 
The indicated production of corn, 


in July, was 262,000,000 
bushels lower than the harvested crop 
of 1926. The August estimates of 851,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat indicated an 


| increase of 18,000,000 bushels over the 


1926 crop yield. ; 
Distribution of merchandise at whole- 


| sale and retail showed about the usual 


seasonal decline in July. Compared with 
a year ago sales of wholesale firms and 
department stores were slightly smaller, 
owing largely to the fact that there was 


| one less business day in July of this year 
tions and from the Thacker and Kenova | 
Western | 
higher than the rates contemporaneously | 
district 
& Ohio to the same | 


than in July, 1926. Sales of mail order 
houses and chain stores were somewhat 
larger than a year ago. 

Inventories of department stores con- 
tinucd to decline in July and at the end 


| of the month were slightly smaller than 
| a year ago; and wholesale stock also con- 


tinued smaller than last year. Shipments 
of commodities by freight decreased, con- 
trary to usual seasonal trend, and were 
smaller in July and in tha 


index of | 


rolls | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 











first two | 


weeks of August than in the same period | 


o: last year. 


SO Meee 2 | 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index | 
of wholesale prices advanced slightly in | 
July, reflecting chiefly increases in the 


prices of corn, livestock, cotton, and 
leather, while prices of wheat, silk, 
metals, and building materials declined. 
Since the latter part of July prices of 
com, and cotton and cattle have con- 
tinued upward, and those of wheat non- 
ferrous metais, and rubber have also ad- 
vanced, while hogs, lumber, and hides 
have declined. 


There was an increase in the volume | 


of commercial loans at 
in leading cities between July 20 and 
August 17, as is usual at the beginning 
of the crop-moving season. ' Loans on 
securities, as well as commercial loans, 


member banks | 


; tons in 1925. 
in the | 
| the country as a whole during the week 
| ended August 13 is estimated at 9,093,- | 


: : ree ° | 
| in the preceding week, this is an increase 


Output of Soft Coal 
Slightly Increased 


Weekly Anthracite Produc- | 
tion Declared to Be Second 
Largest Since June. 


Total production of soft coal during 
the week ended August 20, including lig- | 
nite and coal cokea at the mines, is esti- | 
mated to have been 9,142,000 net tons, 
an increase of 49,000 tons, or 0.5 per 
cent, over the output of the preceding 
week, according to the weekly coal re- 
port by the Bureau of Mines of the De- | 
partment of Commerce, issued on 
August 27. Pd 

The production of anthracite during | 
the week is estimated at 1,577,000 net 
tons. While this ts a slight decrease from 
the output in the preceding week—30,- 
000 tons, or 1.9 per cent—it is higher 
than that in any other week since the 
end of June. 

The total production of anthrac™. 
from January 1 to August 20 amounts t@ 
50,480,000 net tons. This compares with 
50,236,000 tons in 1926 and 58,413,000 


The total production of soft coal for 


000 net tons. Compared with the output 
of 598,000 net tons, or 7 per cent. 

The total production of beehive coke 
for the country as a whole during the 
week ended August 20 is estimated at 
108,000 net tons. Since July 2, when the 
output for the week dropped approxi- 
mately 18 per cent, to a total of 106,000 
tons, there has been little change. 

The accumulative production of bee- 
hive during the year 1927 to August 20 
amounted to 5,209,000 net tons, as 
against 7,869,000 tons during the corre- 
sponding period in 1926, 


Wood-Preserving 
Industry Growing 


Total of 289,322,079 Cubic 
Feet of Timber Treated 
During 1926. 


The extent of the growth of the Amer- 
ican wood-preserving industry dis- 
closed in a statement issued August 27 
by the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The wood-preserving industry in the | 
United States is growing steadily. Sta- 
tistics for the year 1926, the latest that 
have been compiled, show that during 
the year 289,322,079 cubic feet of wood 
was treated with preservatives as com- 
pared with 274,474,588 cubic feet in 1925. 
Last year a total of 226,628,746 gallons 
of preservatives were used in the treat- 
ment of timber to prevent decay and 
prolong its usefulness. 

The wood treated with preservatives 
during 1926 included 187,963,614 cubic | 
feet of crossties, 49,511,088 cubic feet of | 
pole, 31,147,287 cubic feet of construc- 
tion timbers, 12,420,977 cubic feet of | 
piles, 3,689424 feet of wood blocks, 1,344,- 
406 feet of cross arms, and 3,245,283 
cubic feet of miscellaneous wood products. | 

The preservatives used during the year 
included 185,733,180 gallons of creosote, 
13,317,022 gallons of petroleum, 2,541,563 
gallons of paving oil, 24,777,020 gallons 
of zinc chloride, and 259,961 gallons of 
miscellaneous preservatives. | 

At the close of last year there were in | 
existence in the United States 187 ‘plants 
for the preservative treatment of wood 
in various forms. Of this number, 180 | 
were in active operation and 7 idle. Dur- 
ing the year 14 new plants were con- 
structed. There were 13 more plants in | 
operation in 1926 than in 1925. 


is 





increased, while investment holdings de- 
clined, and total loans and investments 
were about $60,000,000 larger than a 
month earlier. 

Total borrowings of member banks at 
the reserve banks increased slightly be- 
twoen July 20 and August 24; there was 
a growth of discounts at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, partly offset | 
by declines in other districts. There was | 
litile change in the system’s holdings 
of acceptances and a growth in the port- 
folio of United States securities. 

Money rates on all classes of paper | 
in the open market declined sharply in 
August, and were at a lower level than a 
year ago. Discount rates at cight Fed- 
eral rescrve banks were reduecu from 4 
to 3'2 per cent. t 





| 2 is too high. 


Merchandise at San Francisco and circus 
lated throughout the Customs Service, 
Importers had protested the classifica- 
tion, claiming that the article should 
properly be dutiable at a lower rate as 
provided for in Paragraph 502 as sugar 
sirups not especially provided for. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

Reference is made your letter of 
June 21, 1927, inviting attention to the 
decision of the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals in T. D. 42185, relative to the clas- 
sification of Cresca Grenadine flavored 
sirup. 


to 


Test Made of Sirup. 

It appears that this sirup was classi- 
fied as @ nonenumerated, manufactured 
article at the rate of 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem under paragraph 1459 of the Tariff 


| Act of 1922 and that the importers pro- 
; tested, claiming it to be properly dutiable 
| under paragraph 502 of the tariff act as 


sugar sirups, not specially provided for. 


| The appraiser accordingly reported the 


percentage of total sugars to be 71.75. 
The Court held that the merchandise 
was dutiable under paragraph 501 and 
that in view of Article 659 of the Cus- 


| toms Regulations of 1923, and as it must 
| be presumed that the chemist made his 


test in accordance with the statutory 
requirements, the 71.75 per cent total 
sugars reported by the chemist meant 


| 71.75 sugar degrees. 


Old Duty Authorized. 
You report that none of the Grenadine 


| sirup imported at your port could be 


classified under paragraph 501 of the 
tariff act because ot does not test above 
50 sugar degrees although the percent 
age of total sugars is between 50 and % 
degrees. The appraiser of merchandise 


j at New York reports that samples of 
| Grenadine sirups from all recent ship- 


ments received at that port have been 
tested and that none of them tested 
above 50 sugar degrees by the polari- 
scope. He further states that he is cone 
tinuing to return the merchandise at the 
rate of 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1459 of the tariff act. 


Increase [s Asked 


In Maple Sugar Duty 


Brief Filed With Tariff Com: 
mission Approves Present 
Rate on Syrup. 


In a joint brief just filed with the 
United States Tariff Commission, the 
Vermont Experiment Station, the Ver- 
mont Sugar Makers’. Association, the 
Vermont State Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion seek an equalization of the tariff 
rates on imported maple sugar and maple 
syrup. The brief is filed in connection 
with the investisation of the foreign and 
domestic costs of production of maple 


| sugar and maple syrup, which has been 


under consideration by the Commission 
since September 19, 1924, it was an- 
nounced orally by the Commission. 

The joint brief summarizes the ques- 
tion of new tariff rates as follows: 

1. Wrong method of computing in- 
terest on investment. This changes cost 
of production difference in Canada and 
United States about 9 cents per gallon. 

2. If valuation of $1.50 per tree is 
fair for United States, valuation per 
tree for Canada should be less than 
$1.50, if production per tree is lower in 
Canada as is alleged. 

3. Canadian maple sirup and maple 
sugar are comparable and competitive 


| with American maple sirup and maple 


sugar. 
4. Fuel costs computed by the come 
mission are not too high but are more 


| likely too low. 


5. Based on the figures submitted by 


| the commission, it would appear that the 


average yield of syrup and sugar in the 
United States as contained in table No 
When eompared with table 
No. 1, based on the United States Dee 
partment of Agriculture ‘estimates, 


| which include a much larger sample than 


that included in the commission’s study, 
It is noted that the average yield of .31 
gallon per tree reported by the commis- 


sion is equalled or exceeded only three 
' 


times in the period 1921-1926 and both 
of these cases in New York and Ohio 
where the costs are estimated as being 
hizher than in Vermont. Similarly in 
the case of the yield of sugar per tree, 
the average yield of 2.47 for the three 
states is only equalied or exceeded in 
three instances in the figures reported by 
the Department of Agriculture for three 
states for the period 1921-1926 and these 
instances likewise are in the states of 
New York and Ohio. 

6. The data submitted in this case does 
not warrant a reduction in the duty on 
maple sirup, in our judgment, 

7. The data submitted in this cases 
does not warrant an increase in the duty, 
on maple sugar, in our judgment. : 

8. Ali parties participating in the case 
are in agreement, according to the rete 
ord of the hearing, as to’ what should 
be done in this case in justice to both, 
producers and manufacturers—namely, 
that the duty on sirup should not be 
reduced, and the duty on sugar should @ 
be increased to six cents per pound, 
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“Port Charges” Held to Include All Costs 


In Reaching Place of Discharge of Cargo 


Use of Word ‘Pride’ Steamship Company Defeated by Laches in Its Right of 


Action to Collect Payments for Towage. 


Appellate Court Rules Com- 
plainant Failed to Prove 
Alleged Prior 


Use. 


JoHn MorreLt & Co. v. HAUSER PACK- 
ING Co. No. 4942. Circuit CouRT OF 
APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT. 

Complainant having based its case on 
alleged prior use of “Pride” as a trade | 
mark alone and having failed to prove | 
this use was held entitled to nq relief | 
against a user of “Hauser’s Pride.” The 
court (Hunt, Rudkin, and Dietrich, Cir- 
cuit Judges) rendered its opinion by 
Judge Dietrich, as follows: 

This is a suit for the alleged infringe- | 
ment of plaintiff’s registered trade-mark, | 
“Pride.” In the court below, there was 
a dismissal both of the bill and of de- | 
fendant’s counterclaims; plaintiff ap- 
peals. 

Both parties are engaged in the busi- | 
ness of manufacturing-and seiling cured | 
meat products, John Morrell & Company, 
the plaintiff-appellant, having its prin- 
cipal place of business at Ottumwa, | 
Towa, and defendant, Hauser Packing 
Company, at Los Angeles, California. 
The latter denies infringemeat, but ad- 
mits use from 1907 of the words “Hau- 
ser’s Pride” as the brand of its highest 
grade hams and bacon. For more than | 

plaintiff had, tor 
used the word 


25 years prior thereto, 
a similar purpose, 
“Pride,” but only combination, 
“Morrell’s Pride,” ‘“Morrell’s Iowa 
Pride,” and “Morrell’s Dakota Pride.” 
Though it never*used or claimed the 
right to use or registered the singie 
word “pride” until many years after 
defendant had established its use of | 
“Hauser’s Pride,” plaintiff framed its | 
bill upon the theory that from 1880 for- 
‘ward its trade mark had always been | 
“Pride.” From the evidence it appears | 
that as early as 1905 it had distributing | 
agencies upon the Pacific Coast—Seai- | 
tle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
Long prior thereto, defendant, with | 
headquarters at Los Angeles, had occu- 
pied the Southern California field and as | 
already stated, from 1907 forward it | 
sold its choice products as “Hauser’s 
Pride.” Notwithstanding the fact that | 
both companies had agencies in the same 
city, form which they competitively dis- | 
tributed the same class of merchandise | 
to the same trade, plaintiff pleads, and 
its direct testimony tends to support, | 
the strange contention that it remained 
in ignorance of the infringement of its | 
rights for 13 years. 
Request to Desist. 

Learning of defendant’s brand in 1920, | 
Ro it avers, it made request of it to de- 
sist from further use, but without avail, 
and thereupon, in 1922, it applied for the | 
registration of the word “pride” alone; 
and in 1924 the application was granted. 
Against the infringement of this trade | 
mark so registered, and none other, it 
here seeks relief. Studiously it avoids | 
in its bill the slightest reference to the | 
use or registration of any combination | 
brand or mark. In the application it | 
averred actual use of “Pride” from 1880, | 
but under the evidence this must be un- | 
derstood as use in combination. and the 
year as having been selected either arbi- 
trarily or for tactical purposes, for the | 
only use was in combination, and that 
from 1877 with no substantial change 
in 1880. It further appears from the | 
evidence that in June, 1897, plaintiff reg- 
istered its trade mark as “Iowa’s Pride.” 
and in October, 1916, as “Dakota’s | 
Pride,” and in January, 1920, as “Mor- 
rell’s Pride”; never prior to 1922 as 
“Pride” alone. Manifestly, its present ! 
contention that “Pride” alone has always | 
been its actual trade mark and that the | 
words used and registered in combina- 
tion therewith are to be disregarded, is 
@ conception to be attributed to recent | 
necessity. For if from the beginning | 
“Pride” was its trade mark, why did it 
not once for all so register it; or if in | 
1922 it was of the opinion now advanced | 
that the other words in combination were 
to be regarded as meaningless, why did 
it again apply for the registration of a 
trade mark which it had already reg- 
istered three times; or if all four regis- 
trations were of the same trade mark. i 
why in the several applications di 
plaintiff aver widely differing dates of 
first actual use? 

Question of Word “Pride.” 

As said by the court below, within the | 
scope of the complaint the question is } 
not whether the word “pride” could, but | 
whether it did in fact, become plaintiff’s 
trade mark prior to 1907. And we con- i 
cur in answering the question in the neg- 
afive. In the combination as actually 
used and as registered, both words are 
given equal prominence, and to ignore 
one w@ild be quite as arbitrary as to 
ignore the other. Both in the Paient 
Office and on the market, plaintiff de- 
clared its trade mark to be, not “Pride,” 
but “Morrell’s Pride,” or some other 
eombination. Under such circumstance sy 
the trade mark must be deemed to con- | 
sist of the combination. Armour & Co. 
vs. Louisville P. Co., Fed. 92; 
Fed. 42. 

In the view we take, it is unnecessary 
to discuss plaintiff’s position that by the 
affirmative averment in its counterclaim 
defendant admits confusion on the mar- 
ket, resulting from the use by it of the 
brand “Hauser’s Pride” and by the plain- 
tiff of “Morrell’s Pride” or “Pride” alone. 
Had plaivtiff more frankly put in issue 
the dignity of its real brands or trade 
marks, the point would be material, but 
not under the complaint as it stands. As 
we have seen, plaintiff with strictness 


in as 


275 253 


pleads only the trade mark “Pride” as | 


registered in 1924, and it being our con- 
clusion that defendant publicly and gen 
erally used “Hauser’s Pride” as its brand 
long prior to either registration or use 
by plaintiff of “Pride” alone, the latter’s 


| CuntsTianssanp SHIPPING COMPANY V. 





case must fall. Whether by reason of 


its earlier adoption and use of “Mor- 


Epwarp E. MARSHALL; No. OF 
1925; Distric1 Court, EASTERN Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The parties to the charter party in 
this case adopted the Shipping Board 
form of contract. The charter party 
provided that the consignee should pay 
,all port charges. The court held that 
the term “port charges” included those 
reasonably necessary and ordinarily in- 
curred in reaching the place of discharge 
of cargo. The case also contains a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of laches. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Dickinson follows: 

This cause concerns itself 
very prosaic theme of a Charter Party, 
but the opposing arguments have peen 
made very interesting. 
was thought to be the agreement of the 
parties, they adopted a Shipping Board 
form of contract. This was framed for 
use in shipments from 
American ports to any North. Atlantic 
port in the United States. 


75 


Shipper Given Selection 
Of Port of Discharge 

This gave to the shipper the selection 
of the port of discharge. As the freight 


rate was fixed, the port selected became | 
adjustment | 


of importance. A 
was attempted to be reached by the 
broad agreement that the named rate 
should cover all charges for bringing the 
cargo to the “port”; those afterwards 
incurred to be paid by the consignee in 
addition to the agreed freight. This left 
open the’ question of the limits of the 
“port.” 

The Charter Party deals with it in 
clause 9 by providing first broadly that 
the consignee should pay all “port” 
charges and then defining the phrase as 
including inter alia “towage.” As, how- 
ever, a vessel may accept the services of 
a tug whenever and available, 


proper 


desired 


we are brought back to the word “port” | 


as a limitation of the word “towage.” 
Among the designated ports of loading 
in the printed form of contract is Ro- 
sario, Argentina. 

By clause 10 this port is specially 
named as one in reaching and leaving 
which river towage charges fall upon 
the consiguee. The record is silent re- 
specting whatever existing reasons there 
may be for special mention of this port 


beyond the common geographical knowl- | 
edge that the site of the place is some | 


distance from the mouth of the river on 
which it is situate. In the contract as 
made, however, Rosario was not the port 
of loading nor does clause 10 appear as 
part of it because this clause was wholly 
struck out. 


The vessel which concerns this cause | 
The port of unloading was | 
Philadelphia and the place of unloading | 


is a bark. 


a pier. The vessel was taken in tow by 
a tug just off the capes and towed up 
the Delaware Bay and River and docked. 
It is admitted that the services of a tug 


are required to dock a vessel after she | 


reaches what beyond all cispute is the 
“port,” and these charges the respondent 
willingly paid. He, however, distin- 
guishes between towage service, which 
in his view is a proper “port charge.” 
and a similar service, which may be 
called “river towage.” 


This differentiation raises one of the |; 
two | 


questions presented. There are 
questions. One goes to the cause of ac- 
tion; the other is whether the libellant 
has lost his claim through laches by 
analogy to the bar of the Statute of 
Limitations. 


**Port Charge” Held 
To Include Tcwage 

The conclusions reached are: 

1. The towage here is a “port charge” 
to be paid by the consignee. 

2. The libel should be dismissed for 
laches. 

Discussion: 
have led us 
that a like 
by the courts 
This ruling, 
force outside of that circuit, but a fact 
of practical value is that the Shipping 
Board forms of contract are now in al- 
most universal use, and it is of import- 


to@the first 
contract has 
of the 


been 
Second Circuit. 


ance that they be given the same con- | 


struction in one jurisdiction as another. 

The plain truth is the word “port” is 
a word used in many different senses 
that as used in this contract it is so 
ambiguous as to be well nigh meaning- 
less. Any meaning given to it must be 
more or less reached by the rescript 
process. 

The very clear and forceful argument 
addressed to us by the proctor for the 
respondent has failed to produce con- 
viction because it encounters the ruling 
in the Second Circuit, and because the 


controlling thought with us is that the 


main purpose of the scheme of this form 


of contract was to fix a rate of freight | 


for ocean carriage, to which all the nec- 
essary expense of reaching the place of 
discharge and of discharging should be 
added. 

As, however, before 
vessel may accept towage at any time 
and would be greatly tempted to do so 
if the expense was borne by the con- 
signee, the limitation to legitimate 
“port” service must be observed. This 
suggests the de‘nition of “port 
charges” those reasonably necessary and 


as 


as 


ordinarily incurred in reaching the place | 


of discharge of cargo. 

Delaware Bay and the River, as well, 
afford ample space and depth of water 
for vessels but the means employed to 
secure a dee; and straight channel 


rell’s Pride” or some other combination, 


it may justly contend that the use of 
“Hauser’s Pride” constitutes infringe 
ment is another question, not within the 
scope of the bill; and defendant is not 
complaining of the dismissal of its coun- 
terclaim. . 


Decree affirmed, with costs to appellee. 


July, 1927, 





To express what | 


named South | 


, | 
Among the reasons which |} 
conclusion is | 
so read | 


it is true, is net of binding | 


remarked, a | 


) et al. 


throughout has resulted in its narrow- 
ing. The vessel here i: of the square 
rigged type. Such vessels did at one 
time navigate the river under sail. They 
were, however, of smaller build and less 
draught than now and the natural chan- 
nel, although more tortuous, was much 
wider than at present. It is doubtless 
still practicable to bring a square 
rigged vessel to Reedy Island under sail 
and by awaiting favorable conditions as 


far up as Marcus Hook, but the services | 


of ,a tug are reasonably necessary and 
generally speaking, are always em- 
ployed. 

Towing charges up the Bay and River 


| are thus reasonably necessary and ordi- 
with the | 


narily incurred. Just where a tug would 
pick up her tow depends upon circum! 
stances but that a point outside the 
capes is not out of the ordinary is proven 
by the fact that tugs go that far out to 
get tows. 

We are unable to follow counsel for 
respondent in his application of 
maxim expressio unius est exclusio al- 
terius to clause 10 of the Shipping Board 
form of contract. We pass the fact that 
there is no clause 10 in this Charter 
Party because of the bearing of its pres- 
ence in the form upon the proper con- 
struction of clause 9, which is here as in 
the printed form, but direct attention to 


the feature that the Rosario exception | 


calls for payment of towage in leaving 
as well as reaching the port. 

Right of Action Accrued 

When Services Performed 


This brings us to the question of the | 


Statute of Limitations. The vessel paid 
the towage and now seeks to collect it 
from the consignee. The cause of ac- 
tion, however, arises not out of the fact 
of payment but out of the Charter Party 
contract. The right of the libellant 
springs from a promise made or imputed 
or from a like 
libellant succeeds. The right of action 
in consequence accrued as soon as the 
services were performed. There is a 
distinctien between cases in which one 
pays for another on a promise of reim- 
bursement, expressed or implied, and 
in which the payer succeeds to 
the rights of the one to whom the money 
is paid. In the first class of cases the 
right of action arises upon payment; in 
the other it begins with the contract to 
pay. Here the right of action belongs 
to the latter class. The libellant has no 


cases 


the tug. 


The statute would have begun to run 
against the tug from the time of serv- 
ices rendered and runs against the libel- 
lant from the same time. Admiralty 
like equity follows the law. It is, of 


course, true that the legal doctrine of | 
in a sense | 
wholly différent from the equitable doc- | 


the bar of the statute is 


trine of laches. 
The former is the ipse dixit of the law 
and applies on the stroke of the clock; 


the latter is not arbitrary and applies | 


only when it should be applied. In the 
former, however, it is the judgment of 
the legislature that the action should be 
barred and equity accepts this judgment 
and likewise decrees a bar. 

What ought to be should be judged 
from the standpoint of both parties, not 
one of them. Circumstances may excuse 
a claimant for not 
claim but the same circumstances may 
not cause the one against whom the 
claim is made to forfeit his right of pro- 
tection against stale claims. 

The pertinent dates are: Towage in- 
curred payable April 29, 1919; payment 


demanded of the respondent and refused | 


May 8, 1919; payment of towage by libel- 
lant May 29, 1919; libel filed May 25, 
1925. 


| Laches Bar Right 


Of Action of Libellant 

The statute had in consequence closed 
on libellant’s right of action had it been 
one at law and equity makes a like de- 
cree. 

There is no need to discuss the cases 
to which we have been referred, some of 
which we list as follows: 
Grace, 297 Fed. Rep., 746; Tanner v. 
Dundee, 12 Fed. Rep., 646; U. S. v. 
Louisiana, 123 U. S. 32; Nesbott v. Am- 
boy, 36 Fed. Rep., 925; Southard v. 
Brady, Ibid, 560; Nolte. v. Hudson, 297 


Fed. Rep., 758; Davis v. Smokeless, 196 | 


Fed. Rep., 753. 
A decree dismissing the libel, 
costs to respondent, may be submitted. 
August 9, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NIOTICE of filing in any court oi 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R 
5s. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
‘ates number of patents involved 
\bbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D. 
fk. D. W. D.—)—District* Court. . 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 





1435788, 
1625 
m. C., 
Athey 


H. Athey, Traction 


ism, Vehicle, filed 
1927, 


4119, 


July 22, 


Truss Wheel Co. v. Moore & 


| Moore, Ine. 


1452197, 1537076, R. B. Gilchrist, 
mixer, appeal filed July 29, 1927, 
Doc. 3944, The Gilchrist Co. et al. v. 
Lac Co. et al. 

14646838, N. C. Ovaitt,* Counter attach- 
ment for accounting machine, filed Decem- 
ber 14, 1926, D. C., N. J.. Doc. E 2282, N. C. 
Oviatt v. Anderson Office Equipment 
Interlocutory decree, July 27, 192 

1475980, (See 1307734 (b).) 

1486746, J. Heisel, Power press, filed July 
6, 1927, C. C. A, 7th Cir., Doc. 3937, The 
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Prior Use Is Ruled 
To Invalidate Claim 
| For Spectacle Frame 


Dia at is os ai 
| District Court in New Jersey 
Rules 


Issue of Patent 


on Evidence in 


Design. 


| Boprow OptTicaAL Mrc. Co. PLAINTIFF, V. 
NEWARK NOVELOID Co. DisTRIcT CouRT, 
DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Design Patent for spectacle frame held 
invalid in view of public prior use. 

Clinton R. Williams for 
Philip J. Schotland for defendant. 


Rellstab is as follows: 


The plaintiff charges the 


mental design for a spectacle frame. 


2, 1925, by Jacob Bobrow, and his inter- 





the | 


1925, to plaintiff. 
Prior Use Claimed. 


of that design had been made and sold 


of the application for the letters patent. 
The defense of “public or prior use” is 


ceed it must be established by clear and 





| convineing evidence. 
| Co. v. Victor Talking Machine Co. (N. J.) 
| 261 F. 395 and cases cited pp. 401-2. 
The testimony offered in support of | 
this defense shows the making by the | 
| Newark Novelty Company, the predeces- | 
sor of the defendant (hereinafter called | 
the Novelty Company), of sample frames, | 
like those alleged to be infringements, | 


promise to which the | 


| and then.” 


making an earlier | iced! 
| alleged infringing frames) ; that he car- 


Skomvaer v. | 


with | 
| Rowe-Wililams, Inc., 


| delphia ). 
| November 9%, 


| Doc. E 


' May 
| The Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. v. 


mechan- 


. Pa. (Philadelphia), Doc. } 


|} Div.), Doc. E 
ith Cir., | 


and the sale of similar frames by both 
companies at times considerably more 


than two years before Bobrow applied | 


for this patent. 
Tool Maker Testifies. 


Edward H. Fulton, a tool maker and 


machinist, testified that he was employed 
by the Novelty Company from January, 


| 1921, until it ceased business (it became 
| bankrupt in the latter part of 1922), and 
| by the defendant since its incorporation 
| on December 
| part of May, 1921, under the direction of 
the foreman, Louis S. Jacobsen, he made 
a tool to cut a cherry octagon frame, | 


28, 1922; that in the latter 


from which in 1921, a number of frames, 


: | not exceeding two dozen frames, were | 
ee Len Sees See See oe | made (one of these, Exhibit D-1, is con- | 
| ceded to be like the alleged infringing | 
| frames); that beginning about March, | 


similar frames were made by the | 


1923, 
defendant,—“‘just a scattering order now 


mixed some of his dates, but I am con- 

vinced that he was truthful, and that in 

the particulars before referred to, he be- 

lieved they occurred at the times stated. 
Left By Salesman. 

Samuel C. Silberman, who was an opti- 

cal salesman for about 20 years, testi- 


| fed that he traveled as such for both 


companies—for the Novelty Company for 
nearly two years until its failure, and for 
the defendant until May, 1925; that sm 
1921 he obtained from the Novelty Com- 
pany a frame (D-2) which it called 
“cherry octagon” (similar to D-1 and 
likewise conceded to be the same as the 


ried it with him on one of his trips; that 
he sold half a dozen to a customer whom 
he could not recall; that “it didn’t sell 
very good”; that he put it, with three 
other like frames differing in color and 
combination of materials (which he also 
got from the Novelty Company’s Fac- 
tory) into one of his old grips and left 
them at his home; that he had intended 
to return the frames to the factory, but 
“forgot about them and they were lay- 
ing there in the grip.” 

Frank J. Holder, the secretary and 


Cincinnati Galvanizing Co. v. Marquette 
Tool & Mfg. Co. 


1490569. 


(See 1513727.) 

509211, J. B. Kausal, 
sehanna Waaee, Aisle chair, 16137938, G. H. 
Hamilton, Lighting means, filed July 30, 
1927, D. C., N. J., Doc. E 2 J. B. Kausal 
v. The American Seating Co. 

1513727, 1490669, A. E. Krick, | ; 
control apparatus, filed July 29, 1927, D. Cc, 
N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 2806, The Humid- 
ity Control Co. v. Mengel Body Co. 

1326982, FE. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed 
July 16, 1927, D. C., N. J. (Trenton), Doc. EE 
%, A. B. Dick Co. v. The H. E. 
Doc. E 2779, A. B. Dick 
et al. 

56. CSee 1549999.) 
1537076. (See 1452197.) 

1549999, 153225%, W. Moller, 
ing machine, filed June 16, 
E. D. Pa. (Philadelphia), Doc. 
Pan Greasing Machine Co.,- 
E. Schwartz et al. 

1557376, F. E. Stevens, Hanger structure 
for meters, filed June 10, 1927, D. C., E. D. 
Pa., Doc. 4079, The Lattimer Stevens ca..s. 
The Kitson Co. 

1574127, J. 
February 28, 19: i eas 
Doc. 3973, J. 


IMlectric lamp, 


2778, u 
et al. Co. Vv. 


163 
> 
Pan greas- 
1927, 
4081, 
jnc:, ‘Vv. 


Masy 


. Wearing apparel, filed 
E. D. Pa. (Phila- 
Siegel v. Pincus 


Gas burner, 
1926, D. C., Kans. (2d Div.), 
439, The P. J. Sonner Gas Burner 
Co. v. L. Deck et al. Held valid and in- 
fringed (notice dated July 28, 1927). 

1575690. (See 1509211.) 

1577606. kk. T. Bennington, Crane, 
ag, 3927. D: Cc. EB. Di Pa. Dee. 


P. J. Sonner, 


filed 
4057, 


Reading Chain & Bléck Corp. 

1590986, W. G. Wylie, Jr.,. Axminster rug, 

filed July 29, 1£27, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
42-281, W. G. Wylie, Jr. v. A. Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. 
1604527, “T. J. McCormick, Tire cover, 
filed July 29, 1927, D. C., E. D. Mich. (8. 
Div.), Doc. 2133, T. J. McCormick v. Jan- 
sen Mfg. Co. 

1613793. (See 
1615499, C. J. 
tiled February 14, 


1509211.) 
Angell, One way 
1997, D. C., 
454-N, C. J. 
C. Knieper. Dismissed, July 28, 1927. 
16187638, H. M. Lipper, Textile fabric and 
method of making same, filed July 7, 1927, 
D. C., E. D. Pa. (Philadelphia), Doc. 4099, 
Lipper Mfg. Co., Inec., v. H. Colladay Co. 
| 16229% (See 1359789.) 
i (See 1435788.) 
A. Hoeveler, Reflector, ap- 
| peal filed July 30, 1927, C. C. A., 7th Cir., 
Dec. 3946, Curtis Lighting Co. Ine, v. 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co, 


disk 
Kans. 


plow, 


plaintiff. | 
The full text of the opinion of Judge | 
defendant | 
with infringing Letters Patent No. 69435, 
issued February 16, 1926, for an orna- | 
This patent was applied for on November | 


est therein was assigned on October 23, | 


The defense is that Bobrow was not the | 
first inventor, and that spectacle frames | 


for more than two years prior to the date | 


to be scrutinized carefully, and to suc- | 


Searchlight Horn } 





This witness was quite hard | 
of hearing and under cross-examination | 


Drying | 


Smith Co, | 


~ €.-] 


| 


filed | 
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‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Trade Marks 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


BANKRUPTCY: Bankruptcy Act: Discharge.—Section 17 of the’ Bankruptcy 
Act provides that a discharge in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from 
all his provable debts, except such as were created by his fraud, embezzlement, 


misappropriation, or defalcation. 


These debts are not dischargeable and a 


Federal court of bankruptcy will not stay proceedings in a State court based 
upon a debt of this character.—In re DeGraat (District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Michigan).—Yearly Index Page 1834, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


RECEIV ERS: Right to Possession: Prior Attachment.—Where sheriff was in 

possession of personal property under writ of attachment when receiver 
was appointed, held, receiver cannot be placed in possessién of the property, 
already in possession of sheriff, in a summary’ manner through restraining 


order upon one in possession.—Kaufenberg et al. v. 


Nelson et al. (District 


Court, District of Wyoming).—Yearly Index Page 1834, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


GHIPPING: Liability of Vessel: Negligence.—Where tug before storm could 
“not have made a safe berth and after storm broke her failure to slip port 
anchor along with starboard could not have had anything to do with subse- 
quent disaster and although the barges were not told to slip their anchors it 
was a question of judgment whether to tell them to do so or not, held, tug 
granted freedom from liability, other faults alleged not having been proved.— 
Owen McCaffrey’s Sons. Mesick & Mesick. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1834, Col. 1 (Volume II). 





GHIPPING: Cariage of Goods: 
x 


Charter 


Party: Port Charges.—Where a 


charter party provided that consignee should ray all port charges, held, 
“port charges” includes those reasonably necessary and ordinarily incurred in 


reaching the place of discharge of cargo. 


Christianssand Shipping Company 


y. Marshall (District Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania).—Yearly Index 


Page 1836, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


AENTS: Patentability: No Patentable Difference Between Claims.—Where 
there are too many claims which are not patentably different, case was 
remanded to the examiner to consider which ones were necessary to properly 


protect the allowable feature. 


Bowles, Benjamin A. Ex parte (Examiners-in- 


Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1836, Col. 7 (Volume IT). 


ATENTS: Patentability: Where No Grounds of Rejection Stated by Ex- 
aminer.—Where examiner in his rejection does not discuss certain ap- 
pealed claims and Examiners-in-Chief do not know upon what ground the 
claims are rejected; particularly since these claims are like other allowed 
claims which contain nothing else to carry them: Appeals appealed from al- 
lowed.—Bowles, Benjamin A., Ex parte (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).— 
Yearly Index Page 1836, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


— 


DATENTS: Design Patent: Spectacle Frame.—Design patent 69435 to Jacob 


a 


Bobrow fot spectacle frame held invalid in view of the convincingly es- 
tablished evidence of prior public use. 


Bobrow Optical Mfg. Co. v. Newark 


Noveloid Co. (District Court, District of New Jersey, 1927).—Yearly Index 


Page 1836, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


RADE MARKS: Use of Combined Mark Does Not Give Right to Part 
Thereof.—The use of marks “Morrell’s Iowa Pride” and “Morrell’s Dakota 
Pride” does not give a right to use of “Pride” alone, hence complainant basing 
its suit on alleged use of “Pride” is not entitled to relief against competitor 
who uses mark “Hauser’s Pride.” John Morrell & Co. v. Hauser Packing Co. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit: 1927)—Yearly Index Page 1836, Col. 1 


(Volume IT). ’ 


—— 


treasurer of the defendant, testified that 


he became associated with it at the time | 


of its incorporation; that he saw Exhibit 
D-1 at the defenuant’s office in December, 


Novelty Company, “had this frame in his 
samples”; that the defendant made 
frames of that kind in March or April of 


1923, just after they started business, and | 
that some of them were sold early in the | 


year of 1925; that he did some of the sell- 
ing of the defendant’s goods, going on 


the road three or four times a year; that | 


he did not have that particular frame 
with him for “a year or more”; that since 


he learned that the frame was patented | 


he “just threw it out of the line.” 


Joseph J. Smith testified that he was | 


the President of the defendant and prac- 
tically the owner of its predecessor, the 
Novelty Company; that the defendant be- 


gan to ship goods in February, 1923; and | 
that both companies made samples and 4 | 
infringing | 


few sales of the alleged 
frames. 
Sales Records Shown. 


In corroboration of one of these sales 


he produced a charge or sales book of the | 
defendant, which, he said, showed the | 


sales made from July 1, 1923, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. The leaves of this book— 


printed blanks—bore printed numbers, | 


running in “numerical succession.” Leaf 
No. 926, dated July 12, 1923, contained 
carbon entries of three items in the name 


of Mosher Gwynne, the last item being | 
| “9 Oct. tutone 40 ” acct inlay 150 13.50.” | 


under the term 
The 


The dittto marks are 
“Reg.” in the first of these items. 


testimony shows that the term “tutone,” | 
| as used in the optical trade, means some 
opaque color superimposed on a trans- | 
Smith | 


parent or translucent material. 
testified that “Reg.” meant 

bridge,” and that “inlay” 
and “150” meant ‘stock,” all optical 
terms. He also testified that this book 
contained the first sales charges; that 


“regular 


nal) was put in with the merchandise; 
that from tha remaining sheet (or car- 


| bon copy) the bookkeeper made out the 
bills which were “sent out in the ‘usual | 
way, typed.” He further testified that the | 


term “tutone” in this particular entry, 
referred to frames like those here said 
to be infringements. 

The plaintiff attacks this entry as not 
genuine, alleging that it bore evidence of 
an erasure and re-marking. However, 
the endeavor to establish that fact was 
futile. The only witness called to sustain 
that challenge, LaRue A. Roberts, after 
examining this entry under magnifying 
glasSés, declined to express an opinion to 
that effect. The sales book leaf shows 
considerable handling, but nothing ap- 


pears thereon justifying an interference , 
| of erasure or re-marking. 


Advertised In Journal. 
Frederick G. Burgess testified that he 
was salesman of the plaintiff for about 
three years from January, 1922; that he 
saw Exhibit P-8 (plaintiff’s patented 


| frame) “months prior to the date of De- 
(2d | 
Angell et al. v. | 


cember 6, 1923,” in the summer of that 
year; that Bobrow gave him samples of 
the frame; that he solicited orders there- 
for, but could not say whether he re- 
ceived the samples for such purpose be- 
fore this frame was advertised in the 
December 6, 1923, issue of “The Optical 
Journal and Review of Optometry.” 
Louis S. Jacobsen, called by the plain- 
tiff in rebuttal, testified that he was the 


| neither 
the leaves were in duplicate, and when a j 
charge was made a carbon was put in be- | 
| tween the leaves; the top sheet (or origi- 


treasurer of the Superloid Manufacturing | 
Company, plaintiff’s licensee of the pat- | 
ent in suit; that he had been employed | 
by the Novelty Company from June, 1920, 
1922; that Silberman, the salesman of the | 


to June, 1921, and was in charge of all 
the manufacturing of the 
frames turned out by that factory during 
that period; that he never saw a frame 


like Exhibit P-8 until November, 1923. | 
He denied that he gave Fulton “orders | 


and the idea to make a frame similar to | ; 
| glass may be removed from any sash if 


| desired. 


the design of P-8’’; and asserted that he 
never brought “into the shop of the New- 
ark Novelty Company a frame similar to 
Exhibit D-1 and instruct Mr. Fulton how 


to make tools to cut out that frame and | 
male such a frame”; that while he was | 


with the Novelty Company a tool was 


made to cut out a triangle “on one solid | _. : 
| sider which ones are necessary to prop- 


dark colored stock cherry stock,” and 


that this tool “can be used to make this | 
Octagon | 
frame” and “other octagon frames”; that ' 


he first saw the plaintiff’s rosebud frame : and reversed as to claims 4, 5 and 1I.. 


Rosebud, Carnation, Cherry 


at the Superloid Company’s place of busi- 
ness; that its representative, Walter H. 


| Markens, “either brought it or mailed it 


to us special delivery from Chicago. . . 


in November, 1923,” but that he could not | 
say what part of that month; that “No- | 


vember is an approximate date.” 
Testimony Contradicted. 

While Jacobsen contradicts some of the 
testimony given by Fulton and Smith, 
neither his nor any other testimony dis- 
proves that of Fulton, Smith, Silberman 


ered by the plaintiff’s patent were in 
public and commercial use for more than 


| two years prior to the time Bobrow ap- 


plied for the patent in question. The 
testimony of these witnesses for the de- 


on et fendant, in my opinion, establishes the 
mean inge,” | 


defense of public and commercial! prior 
use beyond reasonable doubt. 

In the presence of such evidence, 
the fact that Smith sought a 
license to make and vend the patented 
frame, nor the fact, if it be a fact (for 


| Smith denies it), that he stated to Mark- 


ens and August Berschweinger, a sales- 
man of the plaintiff, that “Bobrow has a 


| the lower portion 


| but moves with it when it is raised. 





spectacle 


fect. 
‘ its acknowledgement that Bobrow had a 


Patent Is Granted 
For Improvement 


In Window Guard 


Examiner Ordered, How- 


ever, to Consider Which 
Ones of Identical Claims 
Should Be Used. 


APPLICATION OF BENJAMIN AGEE BOWLES. 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1638724 was isued to Bowles on 

Aug. 9, 1927 for an improvement in Win- 

dow Guards, on application filed Feb. 


11, 1926. 


William C. Linton, for appellant. 

Claims for slidable window sash found 
allowable over the prior art. The full 
text of the opinion of the Examiners-in- 
Chief (Skinner, Ruckman and Ide) fol- 
lows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the Examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 
3, 4, 5, 7 and 9 to 11 inclusive, of which 
the following will serve as examples: 

“1, A slidable window sash having a 
guard connected to'and movable with 


| the lower portion thereof, said guard 
| being constructed in a manner to simu- 
| late the appearance of the sash. 


“4, A slidable window sash having a 
guard connected to and movable with 
thereof, said guard 
being constructed in a manner to simu- 


| late the appearance of the sash, and a 
| plurality of screens adapted to be re- 
; movably supported upon said guard.” 


Two References Cited. 
The references are: Thomas, 104228, 
June 14, 1870; Dietz, 816539, March 27, 


| 1906. 


The patent to Dietz discloses a main 


| sash 7 and a supplemental sash 8 which 


is contained in a pocket when the upper 
or main sash is in its normal position 
In 
the reference the supplemental sash car- 
ries a screen but it is equally old as 


| shown by Thomas to operate a guard 


in the same way and in fact, as the 
Examiner holds, a screen is a guard. 

In view of this art, claims 1, 3 and 
7 involve nothing more than making 
the supplemental sash of the same pat- 
tern as the main sash. This is nothing 
more than a matter of design and furth- 
ermore Dietz shows single panels in both 


| sashes and may be held to anticipate 
; claims 1 and 3. 


We find nothing in- 
ventive in claims 1, 3 and 7. 
The Examiner in his statement does 


| not discuss claims 4 and 5 and we do 


not know on what ground they are re- 
jected particularly as he has allowed 
claims 6 and 8 which seem to have noth- 
ing else to carry them. In the absence 


| of any reference showing this construc- 
| tion 


we think these 
with the others. 
Several Claims Are Identical. 
Claims 9 and 10 are practically identi- 
cal and we see nothing inventive in them 
over the reference as applied to claim 
1, it being obvious that any pane of 


claims should go 


Claim 11 appears to be drawn to the 


| same construction as claims 4 and 5 


and allowed claims 6 and 8. There are 
too many of these claims and there is 
no patentable difference between them. 
We recommend that the Examiner con- 


erly protect the allowable feature. 
The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 5, 7, 9 and 10. 


| good patent and I believe it will hold,” 


that “we are making them and we are 


| going to continue making the frames 


until we receive official notice,” or words 
to that effect, overcomes the proof of 
this defense, or neutralizes its legal ef- 
Smith’s request for a license and 


good patent (if made), may have been in 
ignorance that the making and vending 
of the alleged infringing frames by the 
defendant and its predecessor more than 


and Holder, that frames like the one cov- | two years before Bobrow applied for the 


letters patent, legally entitled the defend- 
ant to continue making and selling them, 


| notwithstanding the granting of the pat- 


ent. Plaintiff’s own testimony strongly 
suggests that it put the patented frame 


| on the market more than two years prior 


to Bobrow’s application to have it. pat- 
ented. However, it is needless to con- 
sider the testimony underlying that sug- 
gestion, as the defendznt has convincing- 
ly established his pleaded defense of 
“public prior use.” 

The plaintiff’s bill is dismissed with 
costs. A decree to that effect may be 
entered. 

July 15, 1927. 


Do you USE 
your Washington experts? 


(Their services cost you nothing ) 


~” HE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 47 
experts ready to dig up for you in the Washington 
bureaus of the Government information on almost any con- 
ceivable subject; particularly information relating to busi- 
ness, productiot., manufacturing, distribution and advance- 
ment of trade in general. Their services are yours for the 


asking. 


You receive The United States Daily. Do you realize 
that you can command the information gathering services 
of its highly trained staff through the Inquiry Division? 


Address your queries to the Inquiry Division of The 


United States Daily. 
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Public Health 


Improvement Needed 
In Economic Situation 


Money Often Lacking to Buy 
Diversified Diet Required 
to Prevent Disease. 


The Public Health Service recent- 
ly completed a study of the preval- 
ence of pellagra in the flood area of 
the lower Mississippi River Valley. 
It reported an increase in 1926, and 
said that economic factors have a 
direct effect on prevalence of the 
disease. 

The section of the report dealing 
with prevalence in 1926 was printed 
in the issue of August 26. The first 
part of the section dealing with 
economic influence on prevalence 
was printed in the issue of August 
o7, The full text continues: 

The method of cash advances to the 
tenant on his crop prevails generally 
throughout the delta section of Missis- 
sippi. It may be noted that this system 
marks a quite distinct change from that 
prevailing 10 years ago, when, instead 
of advances on the crop being made in 
cash, the advances were da! 2 
credit on the planter’s commissary or 
store, or other stores when the planter 
himself did not operate one. 

The reason for this change, as stated 


by various planters and others, was that | 


city of labor resulting from an 
lace Fegvess since 1920 forced this 
change to conciliate and conserve the 
labor’ supply, the system of credit ad- 
vances being objected to by the tenant 
and the cash advances preferred. The 
effect of this change has been a greater 
freedom on the part of the tenant to 
buy where and what he .pleases, and a 


greater consumption of supplementary | 
| enough for the nutritional needs of some 


foods, automobiles, clothing, etc., in 


“good” years. 


Another possible effect is a tendency | 


toward a restriction in the variety of diet 
on the part of some (improvident) ten- 
ants for the reason that too large a por- 
tion of the available money was spent 
for other (luxury) purposes than food. 

While the system outlined above pre- 
vails generally throughout the Missis- 
sippi lowlands, certain variations are to 
be found, Thus, in Tennessee, the older 
form of store credits instead of cash ad- 
vances is prevalent. 

In Arkansas, it was found that both 
of these systems existed, the tendency 
being toward a greater prevalence of 
cash advances. Among the white ten- 
ants in Tennessee and Arkansas still an- 
other variation in method of financing 
the crop is to be found whereby the ten- 
ant receives no cash advance or credit 
from the planter but mortgages his own 
crop to-the commissary or store for sup- 
plies during the crop season. 

Whatever particular form of this sys- 
tem prevails, the effect upon the eco- 
nomic status of the tenant, farmer is 
practically the same. 


tenant is constantly in debt, or on the 
verge of debt, to the planter or the store. 

If he chooses to move, to change the 
plantation owner with whom he has a 
contract, care is taken by the next qwner 
to ascertain how much the tenant is in 
debt to his former planter so that the 
new planter may take up this indebted- 
ness for his new tenant. 


Tenant Farmer on Verge 


Of Continual Deprivation 
The average tenant may thus be said 


to be chronically on the verge of de- | 


privation, ‘it being’ understood, of course, 
that some tenants riever reach that bor- 
der-line, and that others are almost con- 
tinuously under it. Even within the rela- 


‘tively narrow range of income in which | 
all of thege tenants must be classified by | 


any ordinary standard, there are quite 
distinct gradations. 

The less energetic, less capable and less 
efficient, “shiftless” class find themselves 
on or below the border-line. 
only a relatively small decrease in income 
is sufficient to force a considerable num- 
ber of tenants who are on the border- 
line into the class which actually syffer 
deprivation. This was true in 1915, again 
in 1921, and again in 1924-26. 

Now the precise manner in which an 
unfavorable condition operates upon the 
tenant differs somewhat according to the 
individuals concerned, but in general it 
is somewhat as follows: If, for any rea- 
son, the tenant clears little if anything 
from his crop, the amount of his “seed 
money” is also limited, and he is thus 
at a distinct disadvantage during the 
winter and the following spring until, at 
least, a new crop is financed. 

If he is unable for various reasons to 


secure or do other work, as has been de- | 


scribed, he has no additional source of 
income. It may, therefore, happen that 


the tenant is so pressed during this pe- | 


riod that if he owns a cow he is com- 
pelled to dispose of it and to the extent 
that he thus deprives his family of milk 
he impoverishes the household diet. Fur- 
thermore, .it, is during: this period that 
the annual movement of tenants occurs. 

Some, hoping to be more fortunate the 
following year, seek other plantations; 
some, disheartened by a bad year, may 
leave the section and either go to other 
cotton growing areas in the lowlands or 
go to the uplands and the “hill country,” 
leaving their debts behind them. 

On the other hand, after a favorable 
crop, the proportion of such unfortunate 
tenants is reduced, although from every 
indication-there is always a considerable 
proportion of tenants in this class. 

In the present instance, three unfa- 
vorable years have occurred during the 
last of which, 1926, the price of cotton 
fell on the average below the cost of 
produtcion. The 1927 flood, obviously, 
has tended to intensify the severity of 
the resulting cénditions, and it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that a larger pro- 
portion of tenants are this summer in a 
definitely unfavorable situation than has 


n the form of | 





For the most part | 
except in unusually favorable years, the | 





| mental foods, and thus of choice, 


Obviously, | 


| milch 





been the case for a number of years. 

This conclusion logically follows from 
the factual premises, but it may be re- 
marked that throughout the flood area 
the information obtained was without ex- 
ception corroborative of the accuracy of 
this inference. 


The evidence of an unusually high in- 


cidence of pellagra this summer in the 
area under consideration is thus asso- 
ciated with factors of an economic char- 


acter the gravity of which has been ac- | 


centuated by the overflow. 
Practical Methods 
Proposed for Relief 


Recommendations: 

We may now turn to a consideration 
of practicable measures that may 
applied in order (1) to mitigate or re- 
lieve the existing acute health situa- 
tion, and (2) in influence the fundamental 
conditions responsible’for that situation, 
with a view of minimizing their prob- 
able future effects. 


In order to make clear the 


Diversified Crops and Changes in Tenant System 


Of Farming Advised to Cheek Pellagra in Flood Area 


| 





| have, 
oo | In selecting the food or foods to be used 
s.} 
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Inland Waterways 


Farmers Are Found 
To Be Usually in Debt 


Milk Supply Frequently Re- 
duced by Necessity of 
Selling Cows. 


yeast about one ounce. If a combination 
of these or related foods is used the 
quantities of each can or should, of 
course, be correspondingly reduced. 
The foods that have preventive action 
of course, also curative value. 


in treating those sick the physician must 
of necessity choose such as Will most 
satisfactorily fit the tastes and digestive 
capacity of the patient. Such considera- 
tions and actual experience indicate that 


| milk, fresh meat, eggs and dried yeast 


scentific 
| 


basis for the recommendations which we | 


shall presently outline for assisting those 
attacked with pellagra to regain their 
health, it seems desirable first of all to 
outline briefly the essentials of our 
knowledge of the cause and treatment 
of pellagra. 

Broadly speaking pellagra results from 
a deficiency in the diet of a 
pellagra preventive dietary essential or 


vitamin which has been designated as | 


factor or vitamin “P-P.” In other words, 
it may be said that pellagra develops 
in those whose diet does not 
enough of the foods which carry the 
vitamin “P-P” to supply the body’s needs 
for this factor. 


This dees not mean that the diet that | 


leads to pellagra is entirely devoid of 
this essential factor; on the contrary it 
is probable that a pellagra producing 
diet practically always contains some of 
this vitamin but this quantity is not 


or all of those subsisting on it. 

The diet made up of the ingredients 
specified below in conventional quantities 
has been found associated with pellagra 
and, it is believed, will lead to the de- 


velopment of the disease in fully 40 or | 
50 per cent of those partaking of it | 
| within some three to six or eight months 


depending on the nutritional status of 
the individual when starting such diet. 

The components of a typical pellagra 
producing diet may be the following: 


| Cornmeal (corn bread, boiled hominy or 


mush), white wheat flour (biscuit), white 
rice, dried beans, “white meat” (salt 


include | 





pork), sorghum or cane. molasses, -col- | 


lards or “greens.” Such diet contains 


some vitamin “P-P” derived from the | 
beans, collards and corn meal but too | 


little to prevent pellagra. 

An increase in the ration of beans 
and collards or better the addition of 
some food or foods rich in this factor 
wiuld tend to diminish the influence or 


| altogether prevent the occurrence of the 
| disease in those subsisting on this diet. 


Vitamin Contained in Milk 


Lean Meat and Vegetables 
In this connection it may be remarked 
that the diet made up as above specified 


| Is accurately representative of the main 


or basic portion (calorifically) of the 
diet of the rural population of the South 
and because of the three principal com- 
ponents, meal, meat and molasses to 


| which in hard times it tends to be re- 


duced is designated in the vernacular as 


' the “three m’s” ration. 


: As has been remarked, when this diet 
is adequately supplemented with “P-P” 


| containing foods (such as milk, lean meat 


and vegetables) pellagra does not occur. 
When the disease does appear it is cer- 





tain that for some reason the diet has ! 


not been adequately supplemented. This 


tion of the following: 

(1) Individual eccentricity of taste 
especially where the variety of supple 
is re- 
stricted—exemplified by those who have 
a dislike for milk, for eggs, for fresh 
beef, ete. 

(2) A shortage in supply of the sup- 
plemental “P-P” containing foods result- 
ing, perhaps, from inaccessibility to mar- 
kets, difficulties of transport particularly 
of the perishable foods, epizootic among 
the domestic animals (milch cows, poul- 


| try, swine); from fencing laws which 


make it impracticable for many to keep 
cows or swine; from overflows 
which may cause the drowning of milch 
cows, goats, poultry or swine or force 
the sale of such animals or, by leading 
to a shortage cf stock feed, cause a re- 
duced milk supply. 

(3) Insufficient cash or credit avail- 
able for the purchase of an adequate 


| diet. 


Recent investigations having shown 
that the so-called vitamin B actually in- 
cludes at least two distinct dietary es- 
sentials, namely the antineuritic vita- 
min and the “P-P” factor, it has been 
inferred that all foods that are known 
to contain this so-called vitamin B con- 
tain the “P-P” factor. This 
has: been borne out by the results of 
such tests of individual foods as have 
so far been made. 

It appears, however, that the different 


inference | 


| reason may be any one or some combina- | 


_small 


| of the disease next year, and 
| future, involves economic questions—in- 


are the foods of first choice. 
Unfortunately, it is frequently very 
difficult for the pellagrin to secure these 
foods by reason of lack of means with 
which to purchase, or because of a scant 
available local supply. As a consequence 
the patient all too frequently receives 
too little of the foods of which he is in 
greatest need, so that the course and 


om | progress of the atiack are either alto- 
specific | 


gether unfavorable, especially in the 
severe cases, or disappointingly tedious. 

This and other considerations which 
cannot here be discussed quite commonly 
tend to make the physician cling to the 
older ideas of drug treatment. There 
is no drug known that actually serves 
any useful purpose unless it be to miti- 
gate or relieve painful or disturbing 
symptoms or as a placebo. 

Almost always the money expended 
on drugs would be much more advan- 
tageously expended on the essential foods 
and the feeding of the patient. 

With the foregoing elementary con- 
siderations relative to the cause and 


! treatment of pellagra in mind and in 
| view of the difficult economic situation of 


nearly all pellagrins we would recom- 
mend that the appropriate local relief 
agency or agencies furnish the local 
health officer with a supply of such non- 
perishable supplemental “P-P” rich 
foods as dried pure yeast (preferably 
the killed culture), canned (chum) sal- 


mon, ¢anned beef and canned tomatoes, 


or adequate funds or credit with which 
to purchase such a supply which he may 
then distribute on physicians’ requisi- 
tion or otherwise to those in need who 
are actually sick or present evidence of 
an impending attack of the disease. 

Since the vast majority of patients 
are able to be up the question of hos- 
pitalization will arise only in a relatively 
minority. In general patients 
properly fed will regain their health and 
normal vigor in from 6 to 12 weeks. 
In the foregoing it is assumed that the 
patient has a sufficient supply of the 
basic staple foods. 


Recommendations Considered 


Adequate for Relief 

It is believed that if the foregoing 
recommendation is promptly inaugurated 
and efficiently carried out the acute 
pellagra situation will be mitigated if 
not altogether relieved. It must be noted, 
however, that this is not to be under- 
stood as solving the fundamental prob- 
lem of pellagra. The solution of this 
and thus the prevention of a recurrence 
in the 


come and food supply—the nature and 
complexity of which have already been 
outlined and which must be dealt with 
in other ways. 

In any project or effort for the amelio- 
ration of conditions that are directly or 
indirectly responsible for the prevalence 


| of pellagra among the agricultural ten- 





classes of foods, and, probably also, the | 


foods of the different classes vary con- 
siderable with respect to their richness 
in this “P-P” factor. This is of great 
practical importance since it emphasizes 
the importance of quantity. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of the 
quantity of factor “P-P” contained in the 
individual foods is extremely limited and 
at best of a ver, crude relative character 
so that only a few very general state- 
ments can at present be made. Thus, 
when forming the principal supplemental 
source of factor “P-P” in connection with 
such basic diet as has been considered 
in the foregoing there would be needed 
daily for fully preventive purposes in 
the adult, of lear. beef (Hamburg steak) 
about (not over) half of a pound, of 
dried cowpeas fully half of a pound, of 
buttermilk about one quart, of canned 
tomatoes about one quart, of dried pure 


ant population of the cotton growing 


- | area along the Mississippi and its tribu- 


taries, it is necessary to keep in mind 
two considerations of essential impor- 
tance. The first is that the economic 
status of this population is bound up in 
the tenant system, which in turn is in- 
volved in single crop agricultural pro- 


| duction and the speculative character of 


agricultural finance as it is practiced in 
this area, the seasonal fluctuation in in- 


| come of the tenant, the periodic or cycli- 
| cal variation in profits, and other factors 
‘ of an economic nature. 


The ‘second consideration is that the 


| dietary habits of the population in this 


section of the country is aggravated, if 
the term may be so used, by the peculiar 


| limitations upon the supplies of foods, 
| particularly foods of certain kinds, to 


which reference already has been made. 
Revolution Required 
In Dietary Habits 


Thus, it may appear, at first glance, 
that any attempt to remove the conditions 
which are fundamentally responsible for 
the prevalence of pellagra would involve 
a revolution of dietary habits and of the 
entyre economic and financial system as 
it now exists. We are led, however, by 
our observations to believe that regard- 
less of changes that may be brought 
about or that may take place in these 
conditions there seem to us to be some 
more direct and more immediately prac- 
ticable approaches to the fundamental 
problem of pellagra which would be more 
specific in their effects, 

We are fully aware that the éxtensive 
and valuable activities of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and of the State 
agricultural colleges and other agencies 
have been directed along at least some 
of the general lines which are suggested 
below; our suggestions should not be 
taken as in any way implying that these 
activities are not fully commensurate 
with the demands of the situation. Since 
the aspect of the situation which con- 
cerns us here is primarily the public 
health aspect, of which pellagra is only 
one index, we wish to invite considera- 
tion, in a general way, of certain meas- 
ures which are either already under way 
or may, it seems to us, be undertaken for 
the improvement of specific conditions 


. can sweep the whole surface of a planet, | 
sun or moon, and compare one part with | : 

: | price of $3.00 
another by means of his own observa- | 7 


Weather Observations 
Covering the World 
Published in Report 


Smithsonian Institution As- 


sembles Data From 
All Corners of 
. Globe. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

cal sciences issued by the Smithsonian in 
25 years, are brought together for the 
first time data on rainfall, temperature, 
and pressure from 387 stations scattered 
in every region of the world where 
meteorological observations have been 
made for long periods of years. From 
Gjesvar on the northern coast of Norway, 
the selected stations spot the world south 
and east and west in the proportion, 
roughly, of one to every 10 degrees 
square of latitude and longitude to the 
South Orkney Islands below Cape Horn. 
Continuous observations go back in some 
cases as far as 1764, 

In explaining the importance of this 
data to meteorology, Mr. Clayton com- 
pared that science to astronomy. 
astronomer,” he said, “with his telescope 


tions, but the meteorologist studying the 
weather of the earth can observe only 
one small part and is dependent on others 


for observations which permit him to | 


study the laws of the atmosphere. 

“Because these observations have becn 
difficult to obtain, the advance of me- 
teorology has been painfully slow and 
has lagged behind other sciences. Un- 
able to test the speculations and hy- 
potheses which fill its literature, many 
of the brighter minds have deserted the 
field of meteorology for other more prom- 
ising fields. The present collection of 
World Weather Records will supply in 
part this defect and enable the scientist 
to build with certainty where previously 
there had been only vague speculation.” 

Plan Conceived in 1923. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the 
immensity of the original mass of ma- 
terial compressed into these 1,200 pages 
or of the labor involved in the collection 
and compression. The plan was con- 
ceived at the International Meteorologi- 
cal Congress of 1923. Dr. Felix Exner, 
of Vienna, Austria, was made respon- 
sible for the collection of data from Eu- 
ropean stations; Sir Giibert Walker of 
the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, for the stations of 
Asia; Mr. Clayton for the stations of 
North America; Mr. Robert C. Mossman, 
assistant director of the Argentine Me- 
teorological Office, for those of South 
America; and Dr. G. C. Simpson, direc- 


which are concerned more directly with 
the situation as a public health problem. 

In the first place, obviously any meas- 
ure which will improve the economic con- 
dition of the tenant farm population, par- 
ticularly of that portion of it which is 
liable to deprivation, will tend to lessen 
the prevalence of pellagra as well as 
of ill-health from most other causes. The 
stabilization of income of the tenant in 
such a way as to lessen the effect of 
seasonal and periodic limitations arising 
in part from the inability of the tenant 
at certain times to purchase such of those 
foods which are available, would prob- 
ably tend to operate in that way. 


It is generally recognized, we believe, | 


that the diversification of agriculture in 
this area would be a measure for the 
stabilization of income since the tenant’s 
income would not then be so greatly 
subject to fluctuations as it is in the pro- 
duction and value of a single crop. 

In the second place, there may be men- 
tioned more specifically those efforts 
which do or may make food supplies 
available generally throughout the ten- 
ant population area and with less sea- 
sonal variation. Obviously, efforts look- 
ing toward crop diversification will have 
a direct bearing upon this objective, es- 
pecially if the diversification 
truck, dairy and cattle production. 


All efforts that will result in a greater | 


increase in the milk supply may be re- 
garded as definitely pellagra preventive 
gmeasures as well as measures for the 
improvement of health in general. From 
such information as has been furnished 
us in the areas concerned, it is believed 
that a more general ownership of cows 
by the tenants themselves can be effected. 
Another suggestion which may and has 
been made is for the establishment of 
plantation dairies operatec by plantation 
owners or managers, the milk to be sold 
at a minimum price and to be included 
in the ordinary rations bought from the 
store or commissary. 


that of community dairies. In a similar 
way, the efforts being made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and others to- 
ward more and better gardens among the 


It is believed that some practicable way 
can be found of providing for more con- 
venient methods of the cultivation of gar- 


dens, such as the planting of garden | 


produce in rows in.the cotton fields them- 
selves, or the inauguration of plantation 
truck patches. In the latter case the 
produce may be sold, as in the case of 
the suggestion relating to milk, as are 
cther goods in the plantation store or 
commissary. 

Again, an increase in cattle, swine and 
poultry production, at least té the extent 
where the local demand for fresh meat 
and eggs can be met, is a matter which 
would need to be worked out in various 
ways to conform to local conditions. In 
short, the practicability and economic and 
health advantage of promoting an in- 
crease in the production of food on the 
farm or plantation should be given the 
most earnest consideration. 

The situation is manifestly one which 
calls for study with a view of working 
out practicable solutions of the economic 
and agricultural problems involved. In 
such study, however, the needs of health 
must b held in mind as ‘of controlling 
importance, 
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Science 


tor of the Meteorological Office of Great 
Britain, for the stations of Africa, Aus- 
tralia and the oceans. 

All Observations Not Published. 

In some parts of the world, like Eu- 
rope and the United States, the weather 
has been observed in great detail for 
many years, and the publication of all 
the available data would require many 
volumes. In other regions, such as the 
South Pacific, vast stretches exist in 
which observations have never been 
made, or made only at one of two places. 
In view of this situation, no attempt 
was made to publish all observations. 


Instead, the best two or three stations | 


were selected for each 10-degree square 
of latitude and longitude, making a to- 
tal of 387. Neither, of course, would it 
have been possible to publish the daily 
records from all these stations. In all 
cases data were reduced to the average 
for each month and so published. 

In 1924, Mr. John A. Roebling offered 
through the Smithsonian Institution to 
finance the work necessary to render 
uniform and check all this flood of fig- 
ures preparatory to publication. This 
task of editing fell to Mr. Clayton and 
occupied him and a force of asstistants 
for almost three years. Finally, with the 
aid of Mr. Roebling, a limited edition 
of 2,000 copies of the completed work 
has been published. The Smithsonian will 
distribute free copies to its list of prin- 
cipal libraries throughout the world so 
that they may be available to stu- 
dents. In addition, a limited number will 
be sold to researchers at the nominal 


Development of Science Sketched. 


In the endles: columns of figures and | 


data which fill these 1,200 pages, one 
may read many of the high lights of the 


history of the development of meteor- | 


ology. For instance, thc oldest data re- 


corded in the volume are not as might | 
be expected, from a European station. | 
They are data on the temperature of | 


Charleston, South Carolina, begun in the 


year 1738. Although Milan, Italy, began | 


keeping records of its rainfall in 1764, 


and Berlin showed a systematic interest | 
the earliest | 
the | 


in its temperature in 1769, 
English observations recorded in 
volume belong o 1841, when Greenwich 
began measuring rainfall and tempera- 
ture, 


In view of the fact that the English 
colony in Madras, India, kept records of | 


rainfall as early as 1813, these dates 
give credence to the theory that the set- 


| tling of new worlds awoke an interest | 
in weather unknown so long as people | 
were born an died in the same climatic | 


areas, 

Incidentally, the originator of 
Charleston observations was a Dr. John 
Lining, native of Scotland. He undertook 
the work, as he wrote the Royal Society, 
that he might experimentally “discover 
the influence of our different seasons 
upon the human body, by which I might 
arrive at some certain knowledge of the 
cause of our epidemic diseases which 
regularly return at their stated seasons 


as a good clock strikes 12 when the sun | 


is on the meridian.” 
Early American Observations. 
Other early observations recorded for 
American stations are those at Albany, 
begun in 1813, at Boston in 1818, at New 
Orleans and at Detroit in 1836, and at 
San Francisco in 1850. 


In publishing this major contribution | 


to the science of meteorology, the Smith- 
sonian Institution is holding to a tra- 
dition established almost with the found- 
ing of the Institution. In 1848, the first 
secretary, Joseph Henry, organized the 
first nation-wide body of systematic me- 
teorological observers in this or any other 
country. The Institution inaugurated 
the system of telegraphing weather re- 
ports daily, and set up the first daily 
weather map. The body of observers 
organized by the Smithsonian took the 
place of a weather bureau in the country 
for more than 20 years, during which 
time results of such importance to me- 
teorology were achieved that Congress 
recognized the desirability of a national 
weather bureau and created one under 
the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army. 

In addition, the Smithsonian has is- 
sued many major publisations on me- 
teorology, best known of which are the 
Smithsonian meteorological Tables be- 
gun in 1852 and now in their fourth re- 


Excess Payment for Stock 
Held to Be Invested Capital 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
counts” were not closed out on the books 
we do not regard as conclusive, for tax 
liability is not to be determined solely 
as a matter of bookkeeping. Baldwin 
Locomotive Works v. McCoach, 221 Fed, 
59. Profits for each year were credited 
to these accounts and deposits were 
likewise entered, but it is interesting to 
note that the withdrawals never ex- 
ceeded these amounts and never én- 


: aa eee . | croached on the original sums paid in 
Another suggestion along this line is | 


in 1913, a fact that corroborates the tes- 
timony of the witness Bowers that this 
amount was not subject to withdrawal 
but was an amount invested in the busi 


D ; ; ness permanently. 
tenants is a measure of great importance. | 


We are satisfied from the evidence 
that this is a fact, and consequently it 
should be included in petitioner’s in- 
vested capital. 

The evidence lacking, however, 
which would warrant the inclusion i» 
invested capital of the earnings and sul 
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Saad, De Mitry Georges. Art in oriental 
rugs, by De Mitry George Saad. 127 p. 
Hot Springs national park, Ark., Tan- 
ner, 1927. 27-15681 


| Society of American foresters, Washing- 


ton, D. C. A national program of for- 
est research, prepared by Earle H. 
Clapp as the report of a special com- 
mittee on forest research of the Wash- 
ington section of the Society of Amer- 
ican foresters. 232 p. Wash., Pub. 
by the American tree association for 
the Society of American foresters, 
1926, 27-8817 
Staples, Thomas L. The heart of bridge; 
a concise outline of the latest ap- 
proved methods of bidding and play 
in auction bridge. 96 p. Berkeley, 
Calif., 1926. 27-15987 
Stopes, Marie Charlotte Carmichael. A 
banned play and a preface on the cen- 
sorship. 144 p. London, Bale, 1926. 
27-15701 
Symonds, Percival Mallon. Measure- 
ment in secondary education. 588 p., 
illus., Macmillan, 1927. 27-16088 
Teed, Cyrus Reed. Fundamentals of 
Koreshan universology, by Koresh 
_ [pseud.] 96 p. Estero, Fla., The Guid- 
ing star publishing house, 1927. 
: 27-26799 
The antique chair; an anthology by 
students of Van Nuys high school. , . 
24 p. illus. Van Nuys, Calif., The 
Scholastic press, 1927. 27-15620 
Thomas, David Owen. At the Lord’s 
table. 298 p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 
27-16134 
Vernon, M. Bridge in brief. by ch 
includes a chapter on contract bridge. 
31. p. Omaha, Neb., Klopp publishing 
co., 1927. 27-15984 
Williams, Jesse Feiring. The principles 
of physical education. 481 p. Phil. W. 
B. Saunders Co., 1927. 27-15986 
Weldin, John C.. . . The colon-typhoid 
group of bacteria and related forms. 
Relationships and classification. p, 121- 
197, Ames, Ia,, 1927. 27-15696 
TheWinston simplified dictionary. Ad- 
vanced ed. Edited by William Dodge 
Lewis . . Henry Seidel Canby... 
Thomas Kite Brown, jr.. . .3000 il- 
lustrations and an atlas of the world 
1260 p. illus. Phil. Winston, 1927. 
27-15623 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Game Laws for the Seasons 1927-28, A 
Summary of the Provisions of Federal, 
State and Provincial Statutes. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1550. Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, Price 
5 cents. [Agr. 6-384] 

No. 33, Vol. 42. 
Issued by the Public Health Service. 
Price 5 cents. (6-25167] 

Trading Under the Laws of Cuba. Trade 
Information Bulletin, No. 343, Pre- 
pared by Guerra Everett, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Price 10 cents. 27-26862 

Electrical Development and Guide to 
Marketing of Electrical Equipment in 
Japan. Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 505. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Price 10 cents. 

27-26855 

Official Gazette of the United States ?at- 
ent Office. No. 4, Vol. 361. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price 25 cents. 

[4-18256] 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Thermal Tests 
Of California 


Springs Planned 


Mount Lassen Observatory 
to Measure Heat 
of Spring 
Waters. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


| 


Possible changes in temperatures of | 


hot springs in four counties in California 


will be determined by systematic meas- | 
urements at the Lassen Volcano Observ- | 


atory, the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated on 
gust 26. 

Measurements made in’ March of this 
year indicate that some of the springs 
were hotter and some colder than when 


Au- | 


measurements were made by the same | 


scientist im 1908, the Surwey said. In 
order to detect acurately variations due 
to rainfall and weather conditions, the 
measurements should be made at the 
same time each year, it was explained. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


A considerable portion of Napa, So- | 


noma and Lake Counties, morth of San 


Francisco Bay in California, is covered | 
with lava of comparatively recent geo- 


logic age. The lava caps most of the 


Coast Range Mountains which traverse 


this region. At many places hot springs 
and geysers are to be found. The geys- 
ers, for the most part, are not natural 


in that their vents were formed by drill+ | 


ing through the material that* confines 


the steam and hot water. 


Systematic ‘leasurements. ° 

To ascertain whether there is any ap- 
preciable variation in the temperatures 
of the hot springs, it is a 
work of the Lassen Voleano Observatory 
make systematic measurements of 
their temperatures. The temperatures 
of nearly all springs in California were 
measured Several years ago, and appear 
in Water-Supply Paper 338, Springs of 
California, by G. A. Waring of the Geo- 


part of the | 


logical Survey, There is thus a basis for | 


comparison already established. 


The temperatures of a majority of the 
hot springs in the above-mentioned re- | 
gion were measured in March, 1927. It | 


was found that some of the springs were 
hotter amd other colder im 1927 than 
when they were meastred by Mr. War- 
ing in 1908. 

Varying rainfall and weather condi- 
tions affect the temperature of many of 
the springs. In order accurately to de- 
tect slight variations in termperature the 
measurements should be taken at about 
the same time each year. 


Firearms Prohibited 


In Mail Sent Abroad 


Post Office Department Issues 
Instructions in Accord 
With Legislation. 


Instructions providing for the handling 


_ of parcels containing firearms for de- 


livery in foreign countries have been 
approved by the Post Office Department, 
the Solicitor, Rorace J. Donnelly, has 
just announced. The instructions are 
in line with recent legislation passed by 
Congress and new postal 
denying the use of the mails to parcels 


regulations | 


containing firearms capable of being con- 
j 


cealed om the person. 

The full text of the 
nouncement follows: 

Packages containing firearms capable 
of being concealed on the Person mailed 
in foreig@m countries and addressed for 
delivery to persons or concerns othe 
than the excepted classes 
Section 47812, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, 1924, should be t2-eated as un- 
mailable andgreturned to the country of 
origin. 

Packages containing firearms capable 
of being concealed on th® person arriv- 
ing in foreign mails from manufacturers 
of firearms or bona fide dealers therein 
addressed 
of firearms or bona fide dealers therein, 
and labeled as required by the provisions 
of paragraph 3, 47815, 
Laws and a 
livered 


Section 


when the addressee of such a 


Solicitor’s an- 


specified in \ 


for delivery to manufacturers | 


Postal , 
Regulations, 1924, may be de- | 


package has established his status as a | 


manufacturer of firearms or a bona fide 


dealer therein to the satisfaction of the | 


postmaster at the office of delivery, 
Packages containing firearms capable 
of being concealed on the person arriv- 
ing in foreign mails labeled’ as prescribed 
by Section 478'., Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations of 1924, and addressed to others 
than manufacturers of firearms or bona 
fide dealers therein, should 
livered when the addressee of such a 
package belongs to one of the excepted 
classes mentioned in paragraph 4, 5 and 
6 of said regulation. Before delivery is 
made, however, such addressee 


also be de- 


must | 


comply with the provisions of said Sec- ” 


tion 478%=2, Postal Laws ared Regulations, 
1924, so far as lies in his power s0 to do, 


by filing with the postmaster at the of- | 
fice of delivery the affidavit and certifi- | 


cate ordinarily required by paragraph 


| contractor in 


4,5 and 6 of said regulation to be filed 


at the office of mailing. 


Part of Claim Allowed 


For Delay on Vessel | 


The Comptroller General of the United 


States, J. R. McCarl, has approved in 


part the claim of the Federal Shipbuild- | 


ing 
tional expenses allegwed to have been in- 
curred by rccon 


Point, 
1925, the General AcCcountincg Office has 
just announced. 
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Summary of All News Contained in T oday’s Issue 


Aeronautics 


Secretary of War, just back from 
E:urope, says United States is abreast of 
foreign countries in development of 
commercial aviation, but lags in air- 
ports. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Thirty five gowernors write Secre- 
tary of Commerce they approve his 
plan of marking airport roofs as aid 
to pilots. 

Page 1,. Col. 5 

Navy dirigible **ILos Angeles” placed 
in hangar for inspection of damage 
by wind in recent 
cident. 

Page 3, Col. S 

Contract canceled for operating air 
mail between Cheyenne and Colorado 
Springs. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Foreign trade Opportunities in aero- 
nautical supplies are listed. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Paris-London air-line operates 10- 
passenger plane with diner. 

Page 12, Col. S 


A griculturre 


Freight rates om potato shipments 
from northern Maine are held not un- 
reasonable except to special points. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Daily price analysis of fruit, vere- 
table, grain, meat, butter, and cheese 
markets, 

Page 5 

Department of Agriculture employs 
cropmeters to compute estimates of 
planted acreages. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Employment Service reports supply 
of labor adequate for grain harvest in 
wheat belt. é 


Weekly review of conditions of Eu- 
ropean grain crops. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Yugoslav prune crop estimated as 
50 per cent of crop of 1926. 
Page 5, Col. V7 
Walnut crop of Beesarabia and Tran- 
Sylvania is injured by frosts. 
Page 5, Col. G 
Domestic wheat prices strengthened 
by increased export demands. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Five of 11 new varieties of wheat 
prove valuable to growers. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


Demands listed for auto supplies in 
foreign countries. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Patent granted for improved device | 


to regulate trafic. (John E. Wright) 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Bankin g-F inance 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


submits preliminary statement of col- | 


lections for last fiscal year, showing a 
total of $35,262,635.711.66. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board survey of 
business and economic conditions im 
July. > 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Accumulative statement of the United 
States Treasury. 
Page 7 
Transactions im the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7 
Weekly report on debits to individual 
accounts of Federal Reserve banks. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


New counterfeit $10 note found 
circulation. 
Page 7, Col. 
Foreign Exchange rates. 


4 
Page 7 


See “Railvoads.”” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 
Census Data 


Leon Truesdell of the bureau of 
Census, describes the compiliation 
the religious denominational census. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Child W elf are 


Survey made of activities of chil- 
dren outside of sehool hours. 


the 
of 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


and Dry Dock Company for addi- 


of the United States 


furnishing defective generators for use 


the United States 


contract 


dredge Willette 


under dated June 16, 


The claim totaled $2,641.63, and con- 


mooring mast ac- | 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


in | 


sisted of eight separate items. Mr. Me- 
Carl, however, awarded only $1,038 on 
items 1, 3 and 8, but denied the claim 
allowances on items 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
The claims approved by Mr. McCarl] 
represented expenses incurred by the 
the way of insurance, 
wharfage and other charges incurred by 
reason of delay in launching the Willette 
Point within the time specified in the 
contract, it was announced. The Gov- 
ernment admitted its negligence in the 
matter of defective equipment furnished 
the contractor, who had an order from 
the Government to construct the dredee 
referred to, Mr. MecCar?’s ruling indi- 
cated 


—— il —_ ee 


| air by a “restaurant 
placed in daily operation on the Paris- | 


‘Compiled in Three Voleames by | _ 
* | ration, 


The united States Daily 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Coal 


Full text of report holding railroads 
must'be free of prejudice in making 
rates for coal lower than those pre- 
scribed. 4 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Japan mentioned as in the market for 
coal, 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Weekly coal production review. 


Page 9, Col. 6 | 
; payment of checking charges om ship- | 


‘Commerce-Trade 


Touring problems to be discussed at 
1927 Assembly of Central Council of 
| International Touring to be held in 

Paris beginning October 14. 

Page 1, 

Reserve Board survey 
and economic conditions 


Col. 5 
of 


in 


Federal 
business 
Jun, 

Page 9, Col. 5 
France adopts American standards 

| for rosin, 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Imports of walnuts from Italy have 


| expanded steadily since the war. 

Page 5, Col. 1 
| Weekly survey of world trade oppor- 
| tunities, 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


| Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals includes in 
invested capital amounts paid for stock 

; IN excess of par value of stock for 
| which notes were given by corporation 


| and later canceled. (J. S. Carroll Mer- | 


; cantile Co.) 


District Court, N. Y., holds where 
bond is posted for tax payment and is 
returned after tax is paid there is no 
ground for recovery. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

District Court, Mich, holds bank- 

| ruptey act give no discharge to debts 
acquired by fraud or embezzlement. 
(Martin DeGraf). 
| ; Page 8, Col. 4 

District Court, Wyo., denies eorpora- 

tion receivex order to obtain possession 
| of property up for sale. (Koffenberg v. 
Nelson), 


Page 8, Col. 2 | 5 
~_ . | Weekly review of conditions of Eu-! 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


| on Page 10. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions or Page 8. 


Customs 


Appraisers instructed to continue 
levy of 20 pex cent ad valorem on gren- 
| adine flavored syrups. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Education 


Supply of teachers for rural com- 
munities no longer a serious problem. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter, and cheese markets. 
Page 5 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Forestry 


; Forest Service reports wood-preserv- 
ing industry in United States is stead- 

ily increasing. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


| Foreign Affairs 


Secretary of State is communicated 
with by radio from Liberia. 


Game and Fish 


Loss of animal life in flooded areas | 


shown to be heavy. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


] o 
Gov't Personnel 
Daily decisions by the General <Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Gov't Topical Survey 
| Leon Truesdell of the Bureau of ‘the 


| Census, describes the compiliation of 
| the religious denominational census. 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Hardware 


Cuba mentioned as in the market‘for 


hardware supplies. 
| Page 9, Col. 2 
| Highways 
Patent granted for inproved device 


Luncheon Is Served 


On Passenger Plane 
. 


ParisLondon Machine Carries | 


Cook and Waiter to 
Serve Patrons. 


. 


Luncheon is served passengers 


plane” recently 
London air line by a French aviation 
company, the Department of Commerce 
has just been advised by the Automo- 


tive Trade Commissioner to Europe, 
H. H. Kelly. 


The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


A “restaurant plane” has been placed | 
in daily operation on the air line be- | 


tween Paris and London by a French 
aviation company (Air-Union). 

A cold luncheon is served, including 
hors-d’oeuvres, lobster, duck, Veal, ham, 
salad, cheese, fruits, and coffee with 


Page 8, Col. 5 | 


to regulate traffic. (John E. Wright) | 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Inland Waterways 


committees to meet prior to convening 
of Congress to map out program of 
flood control. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Insular Affairs 


Acting Comptroller General refuses 


side deliveries of supplies for Navy im- 
posed by Philippine government. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Iron arzd Steel 


| desulphurizinmg action of manganese. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
‘Labor 


Employment Service reports supply 
of labor adequate for grain harvest in 
| wheat belt. 





Page 1, Col. 4 
| Nine new labor controversies re- 
| ported to Conciliation Board. 

\ Page 2, Col. 4 

Bureau of Labor Statistics gives sur- 

vey of wages and hours of labor in 
| cotton goods manufacture 1910-1926, 

Page 3, Col. 5 


| Manuf acturers 


District Court, N. J. holds 
| patent for spectacle frame 
| (Bobrow Optical Mfg Co. v. 
| Noveloid Co.) 


design 
Newark 


. Page 10, Col. 4 

Claims allowed for patent improve- 

ment on window guards, (Benjamin A. 
Bowles). 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Tabular statistics on properties of 

| steam being prepared by Bureau of 

| Standards. 

| Page 1, Col. 2 

Weekly survey of world trade oppor- 
| tunities. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Milling 
Government drilling tests reveals 50 


| potash beds in New Mexico. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 





| ropean graim crops. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


by increased export demands. 


Five of 21 new Varieties of wheat 
prove valuable to growers. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Canadian flour production shows de- 
clines in first half of 1927. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Daily grain market price analysis. 





Municipal Gov’t 


| United States challenges right of city 
to engage in business of selling: gaso- 
| line and oil in competition with its own 
| citizens. (Stamp v. City of Lincoln.) 
Page 1, Col. 5 


ee ° 
| Natiorzal Defense 


Continuation of fu]l text of report 


Domestie -~wheat prices strengthened | 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Page 5 | 
| ways for Milan, Italy. 


Senator Harris urges Congressional | to engage in business of selling gaso- 


' 
Bureau of Mines explains results of | 


invalid. | 


courts. 


| Springs. 


Oil 
Brief filed in Supreme Court of the 
United States challenges right of city 


line and oil in competition with its own 
citizens. (Stamp v. City of Lincoln.) 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Federal Trade Commission _ issues 
cease and desist order against eight oil 
promoters for alleged misrepresenta- | 
tions in sale of stock. - 
Page 1, Col.2| 
Foreign trade in oils outlined in 
weekly survey of business opportuni- 
ties. 
Page Q, Col. 2 | 
New maps issued of Oklahoma and 
Texas oil fields. i 
Page 1, Col.1 | 


Packers 


Court of Appeals, 9th Cir., denies re- 
lief to packing house for prior use of 
trade mark for cured meats. (Morrell 
& Co. v. Hauser Packing Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Daily meat and livestock market price 
analysis. 

Page 5 


Paterts 


Patent suits filed in the various 


Page 10, Col. 3 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 20. 


Postal Service 


Discouragement shown to use of 
air mail stamps for other than air 
mail. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Contract canceled for operating air 
mail between Cheyenne and Colorado | 


Page 3, Col. 4 








Brief filed in Supreme Court of the} 


outlining policy and its application for | 


coordination of operations of Army 
and Navy during times of emergency. 
Page 2, Col. 1 

Acting Comptroller General refuses 


payment of checking chafges om ship- | 


side deliveries of supplies for Navy im- 


Page 2, Col. 5| posed by the Philippine government. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
| Navy dirigible “Los Angeles’” placed 
in hangar ‘for inspection of damage 
by wind in recent mooring mast ac- 
cident. 
Page 3. Col. 3 
Army effects saving of $251,401 dur- 
ing fiseal year 1927 by producing much 
of its own forage. 
Page 4, Col.7 
| Two Army promotions an- 
| nounced. 


major 


Page 4, Col.7 
| Orders 
the War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Orders issued to-the personnel of 
the Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col, 2 
progress on its building program. 
| 
use of National Guard. 

Page 12, Col. 4 


ulations for 


an electric stove will be installed for 
preparing warm food. 


The plane carries a pilot, a radio op- 


| erator, cook, waiter and ten passengers 


| engines. 


and their baggage. It is one of the 


fastest in Evurope, covering 235 miles in | 


two hours, under the impulsion of two 


in the | 


‘Training Regulations 


Prepared for Army 


| 


Militia Bureau for Na- 
tional Guard. 


| 
| ee. 

{ 

| A compilation of all existing training 
regulations of the Army into three small 
volumes is being made by the Militia 
Bureau of the Department of War, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment August 27. 





issued to the personnel of 


| 
War Department reports favorable | 


Page 3, Col. 1 » 
Militia Bureau compiles training reg- | to issue trust certificates. 


Tentative budget for Postal service 
set at slightly over,$750,000,000. 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 

Firearms prohibited in foreign mails. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Public Health - 


Continuation of full text of report 
of Public Health Serivee on economic 
conditions affecting prevalence of pel- 
lagra in flooded areas. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Assistant Surgeon General Public 
Health Service to study health methods 
in Germany. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Geological Survey describes processes | 
of formation of hanging valleys of the 


Yosemite. 
Gal. 3, Col. 2 
Tunnels recommended in lieu of sub- 


Page 12, Col. 6 


Public Utilities 


Agreement reached for telephone | 
service between United States and Bel- | 


gium. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Mountain States Telephone Co. seeks 
authority to purchase Colorado subsid- | 
iaries. 


Radio ° 
Agreement reached for telephone | 


service between United States and Bel- 
gium. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Secretary of State is communicated 


with by radio from Liberia. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Railroads 


Full text of report holding railroads 
must be free of prejudice im making 
rates for coal lower than those pre- 
scribed. | 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Freight rates on potato shipments 
from northern Maine are held not un- 
reasonable except to special points. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

July statistics of revenue and ex- 
penses of Central of New Jersey and | 
Chicago & Alton Railroads. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York Central, Boston & 
Maine, and Northern Pacific railways. 

Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Illinois Central Railroad authorized 





Page 6, Col. 4 
Lehigh Valley Railroad given au- 


three small volumes for the use of the 
National Guard. These volumes will 
bring together in conveniemt form all 
matter ‘for instruction or information 
which is essential to the training of the 
National Guard. 

Volume I of the series has been com- 
pleted and is being issued to the Guard. 
It contains: those things necessary in the 
basic training of the individual soldier 
of any arm or branch, upon completion 
of which he is prepared to take up the 
specialized training of his particular arm 
or branch. ‘ 

Volume II, now in the course of prepa- 
will contain matter essential in 
the basic training of the sub-units of the 
company and the company as a unit, to- 


| gether with minimum specifications for 


qualification therefor. 

Volume III, also in the course of prepa- 
| ration, will contain all information in con- 
rnection with the weapons of the various 
arms, together with marksmanship in- 
struction. 

The subject matter contained in Vol- 





The full text of the statement follows: | ume I will be that whick is common to 


The Militia Bureau of the War Depart- | 


all arms and branches. There will be a 


| thority to assume trust 


| and ordinarily received 


certificates. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of rate hearings. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of rate decisions. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Rubber 


American stocks of rubber remain 
greater than those of all other coun- 
tries. 

Page 9, Col. 5 
large-scale 
is not feas- 


Experiments _ indicate 
growing of rubber in Haiti 
ible. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Switzerland mentioned as in the mar- 
ket for rubber goods. 

Page 9, Col. 2 


Scierace 


Tabular statistics on properties of 
steam being prepared by Bureau of 
Standards. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Standards generates winds 
to test products where data is needed 
on pressure, 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Geological Survey describes processes 
of formation of hanging valleys of the 
Yosemite. Page 3, Col, 2 

Geological Survey making study of 
temperature changes of hot springs. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


| Ship ping 


District Court, Pa, holds “port 


| charges”? as used in charter party in- 


all those reasonably 
in 
discharge of cargro. 


necessary 
reaching 
(Chris- 


cludes 


place of 


' tianssand Shipping Co. v. Marshall.) 


Page 10, Col. 2 

Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., relieves 

tug from liability for tow geoing ashore 

during storm. (McCaffrey’s Sons). 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Comptroller General allows part of 
claim for delay in launching vessel. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Sugar 


Sugar cane acreage imereased in 


India. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Su preme Court 


Brief filed in Supreme Court of the 
United States challenges right of city 
to engage in business of selling gaso- 
line and oil in competition with its own 
citizens. (Stamp v. City of Lincoln.) 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Supreme Court of the United States 

in recess until October 3. 


Tariff 


Joint brief filed with Tariff Commis- 
sion asks higher duty on maple sugar 
but no reduction in duty on syrup. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
submits preliminary statement of col- 
lections for last fiscal year, showing a 
total of $35,262,635,711.66. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisiozzs on Page 8. 


Textiles 
Bureau of:Labor Statistics gives sur- 
vey of wages and hours of labor in 
cotton Zoods manufacture 1910-1926. 
/ Page 3, Col. 5 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


| on Page 10. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission issues 


| cease and desist order against cight oil 


promoters for alleged misrepresenta- 


tions in sale of stock. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau specifies procedure 


| for authentication of documents from 


abroad relating to claims of veterans 
under World War Veterans’ Act. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Assistant Director of Weterans’ Bu- 
reau issues circular stating Bureau is 
only obligated to pay comtract price 
for funerals of veterans. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


W eather 


Smithsonian Institution _ publishes 
world meteorlogical observations. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Building of Tunnels 


Advocated in Milan 


Tunnels rather than 


been recommended for 


| being intended to test the resistance 





| ciency and economy. 


| the minimum cost 
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} tunnels. 


subways have 
Milan, Italy, by 
the comnission appointed to study possi- 
bilities of subway cOnstruction, the De- 
partment of Commerce is advised by the 


ment is at pwesent engaged in compiling | Volume II anda Volume IIT for each arr | 
j Piazza del Duomo, the center of the 


> Wing, Water, gr te, Ip the ngar future, | all existing raining Regulations into | and branch of the service 


—_— 


Consul General at Milan, T. Jaeckel, the 
Department has just announced. 

The report follows in fulltext: 

A commission which was appointed by 
the City of Milan, Italy, last January, 
to study the possibilities of constructing 
‘a subway for that city similar to those 
in New York, Paris and London, has re- 
cently published its report. The Commis- 
sion believes that the construction of 
different lines of subways would in- 
volve too great an expense and recom- 
mends an alternative plan costing about 
50,000,000 lire. This plan, which has 
already been approved by the city, in- 
volves the construction of two short tun- 
nels for the purpése of carrying the 
four principal tramway lines to the 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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‘Winds’ Generated 
For Resistance 
Test of Designs 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Bureau of Standards Gives 
Aid to Manufactures 
of Various 
Products 


Airplanes, structures and bullets—iim 
fact, everything subjected to wind pres- 
sures in their ordinary usages—are 
tested in the man-made “typhoons” gen- 
erated in the “Caves of the Winds” at 
the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau has 
just announced. E-xperiments are con- 
stantly in progress, one of the latest 
of 
a 30-foot smokestack 10 feet in diame- 
ter, it is stated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Typhoons made to order, under meas- 
ured control, in the **Caves of the Winds” 
at the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton are yielding mformation for use of 
aviators, automobile designers, ordnance 
makers, builders, and architects) A new 
investigation is under way on a large 
model of a smokestack for measuring 
wind pressures in the wind tumels, and 
on a full-scale stack just erected on the 
roof of the West Laboratory. The wind 
tunnels produce wind streams of any de- 
sired speed up to 180 miles per hour. In 
these streams are placed models of aiv- 
ships, planes, balloons, fin-tailed bombs, 
hydroplanes, automobiles, factory build- 
ings, skyscrapers, anything subject to air 


| pressures from winds or which must pass 


through the air with speed, precision, or 
efficiency. The experiments tell the air 
pressures on buildings or bridges; how 
much of a motor car’s power is used up 
in pushin, the air aside; what wind pres- 
sures smokestacks must withstand at 
maximum local wind speed. They permit 
the steady improvement of airplane parts 
with respect to steam lining. They tell 


how much lift a given tilt of a given 


shaped plane will yield. 

An experimental smokestack 10 feet 
in diameter, 30 feet high, has just been 
built on the roof of the West Labo- 
ratory. A circle of 24 holes girdle the 
model of this stack, each hole being con- 
nected with a pressure gage showing the 
wind pressure at one point on the stack. 
For each direction of wind experts will 
box the compass, measuring wind pres- 
sures or suction every fifteen degrees 
around the stack. Knowing the pressures 
and suctions, designers and builders can 
make their stacks or other cylindrical 
structures to withstand whatever wind 
speeds must be provided for, with effi- 
When the maxi- 
mum speed to be provided for is known, 


| the pressure data from the Bureau will 


aid the designers to plan the stacks with 
invested in strength 
consistent with safety. } 

A beautiful aluminum model of a ty pi- 


| cal factory building may be seen in the 


Bureau's giant wind tunnel, the largest 
of the three tunnels at the Bureau. This 
model shows the usual ‘double slope roof, 


| its central ridge running lengthwise with 


the building, It typifies thousands of 
factories which must be able to with- 
stand wind pressure. Curiously enough 


| the preliminary results seem to show suc- 
| tion rather than pressure sch that 


in 
high wind the building would rather tend 
to explode outward than collapse inward. 
This odd result may be due to other 
causes which are now being studied. 
Otherwise a new and quite unexpected 
discovery has been made. Pending ex- 
periments will settle the point. 

The three wind tunnels taise winds 
that aid architects and buildeke, and the 
most unusual uses are found for wind 
Alexander Graham Bell’s 
high speed hydroplane boat, which later 


| €ew 70 miles an hour, received its fimal 


touches on the basis of model tests in 
the Bureau’s wind tunnel. A famous car 
was here found by model test to be using 
30-horsepower simply to push the air 
aside. Stream lining has received great 
help from research tests in these wind 
Fin-bombs have been studied 
under wind streams similar to those en- 
countered in flight. Factor-type roof 
ventilators were investigated and the re- 
sults given the producers as to the effi- 
ciency of each type of design, The wind 
pressures on skyscrapers, about which 
only conjecture was previously possible, 
were measured with great care and the 
results embodied in large solid graphie 
models. So, too, wind pressures on aire 
ships were determined. Thousands 
airplane parts have been subjected to 
artificial winds equivalent to air forces 
in flight with the steadily increasing effi- 
ciency resulting from the test results 
and the redesign made possible with 
greater precision. The wind tunnels have 
uses in great variety, and the Bureau is 
furnishing fundamental information con- 
cerning air pressures on models at rest 
in the wind, which yields results compar- 
able with those on models in fligcht 
through the air. These results will aid 
the art of aerial navigation in perfecting 
its stream lines to reduce resistance and 
perfect its flow and pressure contours to 
increase the lift efficiency. 

city. These tunnels will be large enough 
to accommodate double tracks and the 
tramway cars now in use. A new type 
of car, now undergoing trial trips, will 
be used within the next few years. A 
specially incorporated contracting firm 
will construct teh tunnels in question, 
Other work, such as the installation of 
water supply pipes, the building of 
tracks, electric conduits, road paving, 
etc., will be carried out by the per. 
sonnel of the city, which operates and 
owns the street car lines. It is expected 
that two years will be required to come 
plete the tunnel construction, 
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